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The Big Parade Is On—Fall In! 
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the dealer selling the job and for the owner whose property 
From all parts of the coun- 


is thus rendered more valuable. 


by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN indicate that 1929 can be made a record 
year in volume of remodeling and modernizing busi- 
ness if lumbermen and all others who should be in- 
terested will put their shoulders to the wheel. And 
why not? There’s Money in Modernizing—both for 


r Sound the Trumpet Call to 
Remodel — Rebuild — Repair 
— Re-Roof — In Short — to 


| MODERNIZE! 





try come reports of aroused interest in the modernizing of 
old homes. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representatives are gath- 
ering authentic information regarding developments in this field, 
which from time to time will be passed on to readers of this 
paper. This week there is presented a study of the outlook in 
Northwestern territory which reflects conditions that likewise 
prevail in other large sections of the country—conditions that 
distinctly favor pushing the modernizing program. 


Minnesota and Northwest Will Modernize in 1929 


Farmers and city residents alike are going 
to join the Big Parade this spring and sum- 
mer that will convert old houses into modern 
homes, and ordinary homes into better ones. 
And Minnesota isn’t the only state of the 
Northwest that will fall in line with the 1929 
building idea. Ruralites and urbanites of 
North and South Dakota, Wisconsin, Montana 
and Iowa will do more building and more 
alteration work this season than for the past 
several years. 

Generalities? Overenthusiasm? Too much 
optimism ? 

A rather comprehensive review of the situa- 
tion by a representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN points to the conclusions drawn 
above. Not in every portion of every state 
mentioned will activities be conducted at high 
speed. In some sections very few projects will 
be started. There probably will be no epochal 
building boom this year; but there will de- 
velop a healthy expansion along residential con- 
struction lines built on a more solid founda- 
tion than the usual boom can boast. 


Here are some of the basic reasons: 

The farmer has more money to spend, be- 
cause of good crops and markets. 

Land values are increasing. 


Diversified farming has been working a 
change for the better which benefits both the 
city dweller and ‘the farmer, and these mixed 
crop methods are rapidly being adopted 








throughout the Northwest, as farmers see their 
neighbors demonstrate the value of the system. 

The city resident, generally speaking, is 
prosperous and has come through the winter 
in good financial condition. 

The period of deflation and bank failure is 
passing into history. 

Many homes are in need of remodeling and 
modernization; this work in many cases has 
been postponed for years because of financial 
conditions. 

Home modernizing campaigns will be con- 
ducted in accordance with more _ intensified 
plans than heretofore, and the public, through 
these “drives” will become better educated, this 
spring, in the possibilities of making over their 
homes. 

At the time of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s convention, held in Minneapolis in Janu- 
ary, dealers in attendance from all the states 
named and one or two other told the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN that they expected better business 
in 1929 than in 1928. That was the majority 
opinion. A few predicted that business will 
be at least as good, but in no case did anyone 
from a rural section declare his belief that 
there would be any falling off in activity. All 
admitted that there was a great deal of work 
in sight if the owners saw fit to have it done. 
This work concerned not only barns, silos and 
similar structures, but farm homes as well. 

Ninth Federal Reserve Bank reports give no 
sign of any lessening of optimism in the rural 


sections. The report for February, just issued, 
shows that more business was done in the dis- 
trict this year than in 1928. Although there 
was a slight falling off in sales of cash crops, 


that is easily accounted for by impassable roads 


in many sections. 

So much for the farmer. 

At the time of the lumbermen’s convention 
few dealers cared to express themselves on 
building prospects in the larger cities. 

“There’s plenty of big downtown office build- 
ing,” they admitted, “but its too early to tell 
much about the residential outlook.” Of late, 
howéver, there has been a decided growth of 
the idea that the big cities will afford a good 
market, and that market will be concerned 
largely with modernizing. 

“It’s true those big office buildings don’t 
use a great deal of lumber, but they demon- 
strate confidence in Minneapolis,” says Stewart 


McDonald, connected with the Melone-Bovey | 


retail lumber store. “And if those offices are 
occupied, as apparently they will be, the office 
workers have to live somewhere, don’t they? 
I look for an increase in residential construc- 
tion on the heels of the downtown projects.” 

But the Home Modernizing Bureau of 
Minneapolis can give a more concrete and 
definite answer than that. 

“Last fall,’ H. W. Fridlund, contact direc- 
tor, recalls, “we spent $2,000 on an experi- 
mental campaign. As a result of that’ ex- 


(Continued on page 61) 
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Get the Best 
Quality From SPECIALISTS | |}. 


Hundreds of buyers know that it pays to buy their 
Cypress lumber from us because we devote all time 
and facilities to the manufacture of Cypress lumber. 


Every board is accurately milled, carefully in- 
spected and graded. All orders are quickly filled. 
his insures satisfaction at all times. 


Write today for prices. Dry stock guaranteed. 


Gregertsen Brothers Co. 
? i) SS 332 So. Michigan Ave., 


CHICAGO 


Yards and Planing Mills: 
CAIRO, ILLINOIS 






Lamella Loading Shed. 


“LAMELLA” 


(PATENTED) 
Trussless ARCH ROOFS 


Clear Floor Space— No Columns—No Trusses 


Not an inch of waste space under a Lamella constructed roof. 
Clear arched spans up to 150 feet.. Unobstructed floors, no columns, 
—no trusses. Built of short length lumber they can be quickly erected 
without the use of cranes or skilled labor. The best and most inex- 
pensive construction for auditoriums and warehouses. 


For full information write 


LAMELLA ROOF SYNDICATE, Inc. 
45 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 

















THE TRUSSLESS ROOF CO. LAMELLA TRUSSLESS ROOF CO. 
1007 S. Harvard Bivd., Los Angeles. Calif. 801 Kirby Blidg., Houston, Texas 
LAMELLA CONSTRUCTIONS, Inc. MISSOURI LAMELLA ROOF CO. 
801 Norris Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 904 Bank of Commerce Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 




















ONE MOMENT, Please! 


Before You Order Another Supply of Nails 
---Investigate Our SALE and RE-SALE Policy 


If we can-offer you a better nail to sell which guarantees you a better profit, you'll be 


Ss 
TRON 3 
a interested, won't you? Well, this is just what we have to offer. 





Rigid tests by the Pittsburgh Laboratory show that our 8D nail driven 
1% inches has 8% greater holding power than an ordinary 8D wire nail 
driven 2 inches. 


Our nail has a triangular point which eliminates 70 to 90% of the split- 
ting caused by the ordinary diamond pointed wire nail. 


And now, what is highly important to every lumber dealer: The Stronach 
sales plan allows you an ample profit. No more selling nails without profit 
as a service. You're entitled to a profit for your efforts and Stronach 
insists that you get it. 


We have an interesting story to tell you about the Stro- 
nach policy and the Stronach nail. Send for it today. 


Unretouched 
Photograph A mr 
This actual photograp 


Stronach nai good 
Srcsae Rates calle fe Stronach Nail Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Small Farm Buildings in Knock-Down 


DEVELOPMENT of considerable significance to the lumber 
A industry .has been the recent increase in the number of 
small structures needed and used on farms. Among those 
commonly used are hog cots, poultry colony houses, hog self-feeders 
and beef feeding racks. These are supplied in several ways. Often 
the farmer buys the lumber and builds or possibly has a carpenter 
build his own. Some of them are built by retailers in their own 
yards. Still others are built by concerns specializing in such 
structures and are marketed by direct mail or through retailers. 
In any event, the use of these structures offers an opportunity for 
the sale and use of lumber. 

Where dealers or others have made these small farm structures 
in quantities they have found that short lengths and odds and ends 
could be used to good advantage. Since they are now somewhat 
standardized, or at least susceptible of being standardized, these 
small structures might be profitably made in the knock-down at 
the sawmill. A considerable number of mills already have shook 
and box factories; many more are cutting short-lengths and small 
dimension which might by a little adaptation be converted into the 
shook for these structures. Mills building these knock-down sets 
could market them through the retailers and it should be prac- 
ticable to include a few of them in mixed cars with other material. 
It would be a simple matter to attach to each set a card bearing 
a diagram with instructions for assembly, and certainly delivery 
from dealer to farmer would be much more simple in the knock- 
down than when assembled. In fact, some genius may be able 
to devise plans that would make it possible for the farmer to 
take down his structures and stack them as snow fences are 
stacked in summer. 

As there is a well-developed tendency to carry lumber manufac- 
ture farther at the mills and as closer utilization requires the 
use of smaller pieces of lumber, the making of wood articles that 
can be sold by retail lumber dealers should fit in with the normal 
trend of the industry. Already some of the smaller structures 
referred to are built of metal and are sold by hardware dealers 
and others. For these purposes wood is better and certainly the 
retail lumberman is the logical distributer of such goods. If better 
farming practice can be encouraged by the sale of these small 
wood structures, also if much otherwise waste material can be 
utilized in their manufacture and if additional sales and profit 


can be brought to the retailer in this way, the opportunity should 
not be neglected. 





Educating Men for the Lumber Industry 


DUCATION is a word that is given so many meanings and isso 

( 1 often misused that it almost requires a definition each time 

it is used in order to make its meaning clear. While the lum- 

ber business pays a premium for practical knowledge and resource- 

fulness of a sort that is not commonly taught in schools, there is 

no necessary conflict between the schooling of the woods and the 

schooling of the university. In fact, each supplements the other, 

and it is by a proper combination of the two that the lumber indus- 

try is making sound progress in methods of manufacture, of wood 
utilization and of forest preservation and perpetuation. 

Persons familiar with developments in the lumber industry 
during the last decade or more must have observed with what fre- 
quency college men of the younger generation have demonstrated 
their competence to carry on the work of their fathers who won 
success without or with meager educational advantages. Certainly, 
there is no evidence that schooling has proved a handicap for the 
older or the younger generation. During late years the necessity for 
a more scientific treatment of forest products in the processes of 
manufacture has brought young scientists and specialists into promi- 
nence in the lumber industry, and there is abundant reason for 
predicting that they will occupy even larger places in greater num- 
bers during the coming decade than during that just past. 

Forestry has undoubtedly been the door through which the 
universities have made their most valuable contribution to the 
lumber industry. Organizations of lumber manufacturers and tim- 
ber owners were the first to realize the need of workers with ade- 
quate forestry training and education, and the manner in which 


trained foresters have adapted themselves to the situations in which 
they have been placed is flattering not only to the men them. 
selves but to their alma maters as well. Frankly, the forester who 
ten or fifteen years ago entered the lumber industry took a real job, 
for he was under the necessity of selling himself and his program 
to those who hired him and paid his salary. To meet this situation 
demanded more than a knowledge of forestry; it demanded a knowl- 
edge of men and an ability to persuade and convince, as well ag 
to compromise at times, and a faith that could bide its time. 

From time to time the universities check up on their alumni 
with a view to determining what they have done and are doing 
with the educational equipment they derived from their four or 
more years spent with college books and instructors. A recent 
statement of the University of Michigan shows that sixty of its 
forestry graduates are employed in the lumber industry, and more 
than two-thirds of the whole number are engaged in professional 
forestry work or in some business or industry related to forestry 
or lumbering. This, it is believed, is a fine testimonial to the 
school, and to its graduates; indicating as it does that the training 
was of a practical character and that the students were impressed 
with its possibilities. It shows further that the graduates pos- 
sessed the ability first to convince hard-headed business men that 
there was need for them in industry and finally to demonstrate 
their worth on a dollar-and-cents basis. 





Pricing Lumber by the Piece at Retail 


UMBERMEN know that in theory a “board foot” is a piece 

: of lumber twelve inches square and one inch thick, or its 

equivalent. That is to say a “board foot” has the same 
superficial area as a square foot so long as it is one inch thick. The 
fact is, however, that a “12-inch” board is not twelve inches wide 
and a “l-inch” board is not one inch thick, though of course, the 
length of each “board foot” is always twelve inches. Other dis 
crepancies occur in the measurements or dimensions of shiplap, 
flooring and other worked stock. Superficial observers have termed 
these discrepancies a form of deception or misrepresentation; but 
as nobody is deceived by the use of the technical term “board foot” 
its use can hardly be called a deception. 

There have been times when the board foot did not mean the same 
thing throughout the industry, and when that was true there was 
obviously room for confusion if not for deception. With the adop- 
tion of American Lumber Standards the term “board foot” came to 
mean always the same thing, and so long as that is true nobody 
should be misled by its use. As a unit of measurement the board 
foot serves the lumber industry as well, perhaps, as any that could 
be adopted, and inasmuch as it is already established by long use 
and is now well understood there appears to be little reason for 
proposing a change in the unit of measurement. 

When the lumberman sells lumber by the board foot or by thou- 
sands of board feet to the layman there is likely to be some con- 
fusion, particularly when the material is bought for covering certain 
superficial areas. The layman is apt to confuse “board foot” with 
“square foot” and to think that a thousand “board feet” will cover 
one thousand square feet of surface; whereas, they will not. Since, 
however, the buyer is interested in coverage and not in “board 
feet” it would appear to be a simple matter for the seller to ask 
how the lumber is to be used. If it is wanted to cover a certain 
area the seller can tell him quickly either the number of board 
feet required or the actual cost of the amount needed for the 
purpose. That is really what the buyer wants to know anyhow. 
He cares nothing about board feet or the price per thousand board 
feet. 

When lumber is sold in smaller quantities there is still less need 
of using the term board foot. If the buyer wants a half-dozen or 
a dozen 2x4s he does not care what they cost a thousand board 
feet or how many there are in a thousand feet. He does want 
to know how much the six or twelve pieces of lumber will cost him. 
The lumberman knows that there are 125—2x4s in a thousand board 
feet, and that if the price is $50 a thousand the 2x4s are 40 cents 
each. Six 2x4s would cost $2.40 and twelve would cost $4.80, if 
the lumberman chooses to sell in such small quantities at the thou- 
sand price. Probably it would be better business and better 
psychology to mention neither piece price nor thousand rate; merely 
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saying the cost in the two instances would 
respectively. 


Though the distributer of lumber calls himself a retailer, his busi- 
ness in some of its aspects is really wholesale. 
who buys a house bill is not the same sort of buyer as the one who 


puys a half dozen boards. A price distinction 


between the two buyers. 


It is better merchandising to sell the 











be $2.40 and $4.80. 
the larger buyer. 


Certainly, the man - 


may justly be made 


small buyer by the piece and at a higher rate per thousand ‘than 
If lumber is sold by the piece the price should 
be uniform, specific and definite. A considerable number of lumber- 
men have adopted the practice of piece pricing, and the needs of 
that kind of merchandising have been met by books in which the. 
prices per piece of the various common dimensions are indicated 
at a glance at the different values per thousand. 





Lumber and Pulp Interests Merge 


[Special telegram to AmerIcAN LuMBERMAN] 

SEATTLE, WASH., March 20.—The Puget 
Sound Pulp & Timber Co., organized under 
the laws of Delaware, March 6, 1929, to manu- 
facture pulp, paper and lumber, represents a 
merger of the Fidalgo Pulp Manufacturing 
Co., at Anacortes; the San Juan Pulp Manu- 
facturing Co., at Bellingham; the Rucker prop- 
erties, with headquarters at Lake Stevens in 
Snohomish County, and the Skagit Valley Lum- 
ber Co. properties located at Clear Lake, Skagit 
County. The Fidalgo Pulp Manufacturing Co. 
owns and operates a pulp mill of 60-ton daily 
capacity at Anacortes. The Bellingham pulp 
manufacturing company operates a pulp mill 
of 90-ton daily capacity. 

Two railroads will be operated, one, the 
Hartford & Eastern, operating in conjunction 
with the Rucker mill properties, is approxi- 
mately 42 miles in length and runs from Hart- 
ford to Monte Cristo through the Stilaguamish 
water shed in Snohomish County; the other, 
the Puget Sound & Cascade Railway Co., oper- 
ating in conjunction with the Skagit Valley 
Lumber Co.’s mill, runs from Mount Vernon 
approximately 50 miles through the Skagit 
Valley. 

The first unit in the company’s construction 
program is the building of a 150-ton bleached 
sulphite pulp mill at Everett, at a cost of over 
$3,000,000 and employing approximately 600 
men, to be located on waterfront property 
known as the old shipyard site and served di- 
rectly by the Northern Pacific Railway Co. A 
sawmill will be built on this site alongside 
the pulp mill, to prepare lumber as well as 
pulpwood for the mill. The pulp mill will be 
planned and constructed by Hardy S. Fergu- 
son, of New York City, one of the leading 
pulp and paper mill engineers in the country. 

The company is capitalized at $12,000,000 
represented by 190,000 shares of no par value 
stock divided equally between common and pre- 
ferred. 

The port of Anacortes is about to complete 
the development of its projected port docks, 
which should provide a deep water outlet for 
certain of the company’s products. 

Included in the acquisitions of the Puget 
Sound Pulp & Timber Co. is the Big Four 


Inn, a well known resort located on the Hart- 
ford & Eastern railway in Snohomish County. 
Directors of the new company are: 


U. M. Dickey, president, Consolidated Dairy 
Products Co., Seattle, and vice president of the 
Northern Commercial Co. of Alaska; R. H. Mil- 
ler, director of the National Bank of Com- 
merce, Seattle; W. N. Winter, president West 
Coast Telephone Co., Everett; H. R. Lawton, 
vice president Peirce, Fair & Co., Seattle; H. 
M. Robbins, president Clark Nickerson Lum- 
ber Co., Everett; Peter G. Schmidt, president 
Schmidt Estate Co. (Inc.), Olympia, and sec- 


“retary Washington Hotels Co., Seattle; H. W. 


Bunker, president Coos Bay Lumber Co., San 
Francisco; O. M. Green, president Olympia 
National Bank, Olympia; William Morrison, 
president Morrison Mill Co., Bellingham; P. F. 
Knight, vice-president and manager Mutual 
Lumber Co., Bucoda; Ossian Anderson, presi- 
dent San Juan Pulp Manufacturing Co., 
Bellingham, and president Fildalgo Pulp 
Manufacturing Co., Bellingham. 


The officers are as follows: Chairman of the 
board, H. W. Bunker; president, Ossian An- 
derson; first vice president, P. F. Knight; 
vice president, William ‘Morrison; secretary, 
H. R. Lawton; treasurer, Neil Sexton. The 
executive committee consists of H. W. Bunker, 
Ossian Anderson, and P. F. Knight. 

F. S. Scritsmier serves the company in the 
capacity of consulting timber engineer. The 
main office of the company will be located at 
Everett. 


National Wholesale Conference 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States has announced that arrangements are 
completed for a final meeting of the National 
Wholesale Conference to be held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., April 26 and 27, preceding the 
annual meeting of the national chamber. The 
conference held its first meeting more than a 
year ago. During the intervening time its at- 
tention has been devoted to a complete study of 
wholesaling in the changing mechanism of dis- 
tribution and the problems it is encountering. 
This work has been done through standing 
committees, which will submit their reports to 
the final conference. All phases of wholesal- 
ing have been studied, including credits, sales 
terms and collections, group buying, chain 
stores and mail order houses. 





Shipments 8 Percent Above Cut 


[Special telegram to American LumBERMAN] 
WasuincrTon, D. C., March 21.—Four hundred and forty-three softwood mills of seven asso- 


ciations with normal production of 303,170,000 f 


eet, gave actual production during week ended 


March 16 as 99 percent, shipments 108 percent and orders 105 percent of normal production. 
Their shipments were 108 percent and their orders 103 percent of actual production. The week's 
figures for normal and actual production, shipments and orders follow: 








No.of Normal Actual 

Sorrwoops— Mills @Output Output Shipments Orders 
Southern Pine Association...........e0e2: 140 §=72,902,000 63,531,000 63,453,000 69,688,000 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association..... 203 171,165,000 185,022,000 199,330,000 179,173,000 
Western Pine Mfrs. Association......... - 26 21,639,000 19,409,000 21,509,000 22,419,000 
Calif. White & Sugar Pine Mfrs. Assn.... 22 18,625,000 20,286,000 26,139,000 23,161,000 
California Redwood Association.......... 13 7,729,000 6,459,000 6,083,000 6,541,000 
Northern Pine Mfrs. Association......... 9 6,226,000 2,825,000 7,992,000 15,060,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn. 30 4,884,000 3,944,000 2,720,000 3,153,000 

ZOO, GOIRWOOER. 2 66 cciweseevessveneiut 443 303,170,000 301,476,000 327,226,000 319,195,000 

Harpwoops— 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn, 46+ 11,687,000 11,437,000 8,428,000 7,860,000 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........ 36f 48,579,000 40,090,000 43,399,000 42,148,000 

ee ee eee ee 82+ 60,266,000 51,527,000 51,827,000 50,008,000 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood figures are for week ended March 9, and production is log 


converted to lumber scale. 


tNorthern Hemlock units represent dally capacity of 35,000 feet; those of Hardwood Institute 


a capacity of 30,000 feet. 


No report was received from the North Carolina Pine Association. 


Expansion Program Under Way 


INTERNATIONAL Fatis, Minn., March 20.— 
First steps in a building and expansion program 
which will involve more than $1,000,000 in the 
International Falls and Fort Frances properties 
of the Backus-Brooks Co. and the Minnesota 
& Ontario Paper Co., got under way today with 
the arrival of E. W. Backus, of Minneapolis, 
president of the companies. Mr. Backus began 
an inspection of the present plants and a sur- 
vey of sites for the proposed additions. 

With Mr. Backus, who is making his first 
visit of the year to International Falls, were 
E. E. Johnson, general manager of the Backus 
interests at Fort William, Ont.; Daniel Mc- 
Leod, general manager of the mills at Kenora, 
and J. F. McClellan, construction superintend- 
ent. 

As has been explained by Seymour W. 
Backus, vice president of the companies, the 
major item in the expansion program is the 
construction of an addition to the company’s 
Insulite mill, which manufactures insulating 
and building board from wood fiber. The plans 
call for installation of a new unit, with capacity 
for production of 300,000 board feet of In- 
sulite daily. This approximately will double 
the capacity of the mill. 

Much new machinery and other equipment 
also will be installed during the next few weeks, 
at both International Falls and Fort Frances. 
An important item of new equipment is a series 
of larger boilers necessary to provide steam 
power for the enlarged insulating board mill. 

The annual replacement; program among the 
mechanical units also will be carried on in 
connection with the new construction. The 
various companies affiliated with the Minnesota 
& Ontario Paper Co. manufacture lumber, 
pulp and paper, in addition to insulating mate- 
rial, and also supply electrical current to com- 
munities along the border. 


Import Duty Passed by Japan 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Wasurnoton, D. C., March 20.—Halleck A. 
Butts, commercial attache in Tokyo, cables the 
Department of Commerce that a bill providing 
for increased import duties on certain grades 
of cedar, hemlock, spruce and fir has been 


passed by the lower branch of the Japanese 
Diet. 


New British Columbia Legislation 


Vancouver, B. C., March 16.—Legislation of 
particular interest to the lumber industry was 
enacted by the Provincial legislature during the 
last week, when the Timber Royalties Act was 
amended, making the new Royalty rates, which 
were scheduled to begin on Jan. 1, 1930, not ef- 
fective until Jan. 1, 1931. This change will re- 
sult in a very substantial saving to operators 
in timber which is subject to the Provincial 
severance tax. 

Another enactment also of interest to lum- 
bermen was the amendment to the Minimum 
Wage Act. Owing to legislation which made 
the former act temporarily inapplicable to in- 
dustries, the Government decided to bring 
down an amendment remedying this act. As the 
statute now stands, it can be applied either to 
occupations or industries. The amendment also 
provides necessary legal authority for the ap- 
pointment of special boards to investigate con- 
ditions of any employees in any industry in re- 
gard to wages paid. 
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Preventing Stain of Poplar Lumber 


In reference to inquiry 2,269, we would like 
to give a little information as to our expe- 
rience in drying poplar lumber, which has 
been considerable. In the first place, if the 
logs are held in the pond any time at all, it 
starts a fungus in the sap and it will black 
anywhere you put it outside of the dry kiln. 
The most successful method we have ever 
found with sap poplar is to end rack it, stuck 
quite a little way apart. We do this at one 
mill and at another mill we put all our saps 
in the kiln green. 

It is one of the hardest jobs we have ever 
known to keep sap from blacking and we 
have tried everything that can be tried. At 
the present time we are successful by end 
racking and kiln drying.—IN@QurrRy No. 2,269-B. 


[This comment is made by the vice president 
and secretary of a Tennessee lumber manu- 
facturing concern, and it has reference to an 
inquiry from another Tennessee concern re- 
garding methods of preventing blue stain in 
poplar. The comment is published for the bene- 
fit not only of the original inquirer but of 
other manufacturers who may be interested.— 
Epiror. | 


Hardwood Log Grading Rules 
Can you furnish us a booklet with the 
Hardwood Lumber Association grading rules, 
also hardwood log grading rules in it? If 
you can, we wish you would do so.—INQUIRY 
No. 2,279. 


[This inquiry is made by a Wisconsin manu- 
facturer of bee supplies. In response a copy 
of the grading rules of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association has been sent. Some 
years ago the Southern Log Association 
adopted grading rules for southern hardwood 
logs, and the booklet containing these rules 
was published by the Memphis Lumbermen’s 
Club. In September, 1922, the Northern Log- 
ging Congress, through a committee, formu- 
lated a set of grading rules for northern 
hardwood. At the time this set of rules was 
adopted, it was understood that they would 
remain in force for a year and would be sub- 
ject to approval or change at the end of that 
time. The rules were published in the AmMEr- 
ICAN ‘LUMBERMAN of Sept. 16, 1922, and 
copies were made available by the association 
to its members. Inasmuch as some of the 
northern hardwood manufacturers had copies 
of these rules printed for their own use, it is 
assumed that they are still in use in the north- 
ern woods. No other set of grading rules for 
northern hardwood logs is known.—Enprtor.] 


Special Remodeling Service 

We are planning to promote a modernizing 
campaign in our city, and the only item caus- 
ing us trouble is the proposition of showing 
a prospect the proposed change to his home, 
In your ads you often use photos of houses 
before and after remodeling. Our idea is 
that if we had a photograph of a prospect’s 
old home and then showed him a perspective 
picture of the job we propose to do for him 
in order to beautify his home, the sales re- 
sistance would be reduced about 90 percent. 

The plan would be to take as many views 
of a house as necessary, give a description 
of additions and alterations demanded, also 
preference of style of change and sketch show- 
ing dimensions of building and lot. The serv- 
ice man would then furnish us with a per- 
spective sketch to show the prospect, and we 
feel the picture would sell more than 100 
salesmen as it would be convincing evidence 
of the possibilities. 

Would your organization be able to furnish 
such a service and at what charge? If not, 
could you direct us to someone able to render 
such service at a reasonable price—INQuIRY 
No. 2,273. 


{This inquiry comes from a retail lumber- 
man in a good-sized Illinois city. The method 
proposed by him should be fully as effective 
as he thinks it would be. His difficulty, how- 


ever, is one that is not easily overcome, for 
the service man who is to do the work pro- 
posed must be such a combination of artist, 
architect and photographer as is not common. 
It would be helpful in convincing the prospect 
to show him exactly what was to be done with 
his own home. This could be done only by 
taking the photographs and making the 
sketches in the manner suggested. This in- 
quiry is published that it may come to the 
attention of dealers who have used this 
method and of persons and organizations that 
might be able to provide the service for the 
inquirer, whose name will be furnished on re- 
quest.—Enrror. ] 


Miniature Lumber for Model Houses 


Will you kindly advise us if possible where 
we can get lumber in miniature proportions 
to be used in the construction of model build- 
ings? We have seen this advertised but we 
neglected to save the address.—Inquiry No. 
2,283. 

[This inquiry comes from an Iowa retail 
lumber concern. In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
of Jan. 7, 1928, on page 47, appeared an article 
entitled “Miniature Buildings Made to Scale,” 
describing the operations of an eastern concern 
that supplied miniature lumber for model build- 
ings. The name and address of this concern 
have been given-to the inquirer. The inquiry is 
published with the thought that there may be 
others that are able to supply this material. 
The name of the inquirer will be furnished on 
request.—EbiTor. ] 


Duties of Lumber Sales Manager 


Regarding Inquiry No. 2,265, I presume you 
have reference to lumber sales managers, 
whose duties are quite different from sales 
managers of other lines. 

You have covered part of his duties very 
thoroughly, but the live, wide awake lumber 
sales manager has many duties you do not 
mention. He should be a man that commands 
the respect and confidence of not only his 
salesmen but of the heads of the operating 
departments. He should be a man with judg- 
ment sufficient to enable him to be right three 
times out of four as to when to slow up sales 
and when to push sales, and be able to judge 
how far to go in these directions. It would 
be better if the sales manager were given 
authority over the operating end, provided he 
is capable of using such authority to the 
benefit of his company. Few mill managers 
know anything about the market; consequently 
their judgment as to what to produce is not 
as good as the sales manager’s should be. 

It is not necessary that the sales manager 
be a super salesman, although he should be 
able to show his men where they have failed 
and why they have failed, as well as to rec- 
ognize good work. He must keep wide awake 
as to stocks of his competitors and know what 
items are long at the mills as well as scarce. 
—INQuIRY No. 2,265-A. 


[This comment is made by the sales man- 
ager of a southern pine lumber company. It 
has reference to an inquiry published in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Feb. 23, 1929, on 
this page, regarding the duties and functions 
as well as the qualifications of a lumber sales 
manager.—EbITor. | 
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It is rumored that Sawyer, | feet of ash will go out of the | Wis. 


Goodman & Co., of Chicago,| Saginaw this 


The sawdust chains are 
season. The/|of the detachable model, made 


will commence work on a new | Carrollton oar factory uses a|by Emery & Garland, and are 


mill at Menekaunne this fall. 


i 

The new mill being built by 
the Cheboygan Lumber Co. at 
Cheboygan, Mich., will be one 
of the finest mills in that sec- 
tion of the country. The ma- 
chinery now used in the present 
mill will be removed and placed 
in the new one. 

* * * 

Men in the lumber business 
in Calais, Me., report that the 
business outlook there is more 
promising than it has been for 
years. They say they have all 
the orders they can fill, and 
although the prices still range 
low, this increase in the de- 
mand for lumber shows that 
the business is assuming a 
more healthy condition, and all 
are regaining their confidence, 
feeling very hopeful that they 
are going to have a good fall 


trade. 
e @-s 
During the past two or three 
years considerable attention 


has been paid to the getting 
out and shipping of hardwood 
lumber, such as_ butternut, 
basswood, cottonwood and ash. 
Of the latter a large amount 
is being manufactured and 
shipped. Probably 20,000,000 





large quantity in the manufac- 
ture of oars. The price of 
ash in the Saginaw market at 
present is from $16 to $18 a 
thousand. 

* * * 

To make shoe-pegs enough 
for American use consumes 
annually 100,000 cords of tim- 
ber and to make our lucifer 
matches, 300,000 cubic feet of 
the best pine are required 
every year. Lasts and boot- 
trees take 500,000 cords of 
birch, beech and maple, and 
the handles of tools 500,000 
more. . 

* * * 

A new mill at Manistee, 
owned by Evan Davies, R. R. 
Blackner, Richard Brooks and 
Patrick Noud is situated on 
the point between Ruddock’s 
mill and that of Engelmann & 
Babcock. It is 147 feet long, 
40 feet wide and is in height 
35 feet. The mill will be fur- 
nished with a double circular, 
siding, gang edger and cutting 
off saws. The large machinery 
is all from the shops of Filer 
& Stowell, Milwaukee, and is 
of the best kind, with all the 
newest improvements; the car- 
riage movements are direct 
acting steam feed, patented by 
Mr. Prescott, of Marinette, 





the first to be used in Manis- 
tee for the conveyage of saw- 
dust. Two of the large circu- 
lars were made by the Simonds 
Saw Manufacturing Co., and 
the third is from H. Disston & 


Sons. 
* * * 


The lath mill of Messrs. E. L. 
Piper & Sons, at Williamsport, 
Pa., on the 16th, with one ma- 
chine, cut 73,000 lath. 

a 

We learn that Filer, Stowell 
& Co., of Milwaukee, have 
more orders than they can fill 
in three months, running 15 
hours a day, which indicates 
great activity in lumber manu- 
facturing. 

oT st 

The Marinette Iron Works 
will add 60 feet in length to 
their shops immediately and 
are. now putting in a new 
boiler. 

* * * 

Hon. Isaac Stephenson, of 
Marinette, Wis., has recently 
sold to the Ford River Lumber 
Co. a tract of 3,000 acres of 
pine and cedar lands situated 
on Bark River for $15,000 cash 
inhand. Mr. Stephenson bought 
1,000 acres of this land as early 
as 1856. 
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Southern Pine Trade Increasing ; Prices Stiffening 


Average southern pine production dropped off a little 
during the week ended March 15, but new business was 
also less than in the preceding week. Orders were almost 
10 percent above the output, and shipments were equal to 
it. In the first ten weeks of the year orders were 7 percent 
and shipments 1 percent above the cut, so that the market 
is strong. Indications are that buyers are resisting ad- 
vances by ordering less than they are disposing of, some 
of them fearing an increase in West Coast output that will 
weaken prices, but this is a development that is extremely 
unlikely. With improved weather, building in the middle 
West and North is starting up and yard stocks are being 
depleted, so it is probable that the retailers will be in the 
market for larger amounts within the next week or two. 
Trade in the South and Southwest is reported to be good. 
Southern pine prices are stiffening, and early advances in 
the list may be expected. 


Fir Business Picking Up; Quotations Are Strong 


Telegraphic reports from the West Coast indicate some 
gain in new business during the week ended March 16, as 
112 identical mills sold 118,052,000 feet, compared with 
117,537,000 feet the preceding week, while their production 
gained to 115,779,000 feet, compared with 112,257,000 feet 
the preceding week. Reports from these mills showed 
orders in excess of production, but bookings of 203 mills 
for the week were 3.17 under production. The output of 
249 mills was 78 percent of capacity, compared with 76 
percent for a similar group the preceding week, and the 
actual cut for the last week was 5 percent above the 1928 
average. Of the orders reported by 199 mills, 43 percent 
were rail, compared with 41 percent the preceding week; 
29 percent were domestic cargo, compared with 34 percent 
—while foreign and local business made slightly larger 
percentages of the total. Domestic cargo shipments for 
the week ended March 2 went 34 percent to California, 61 
percent to Atlantic. coast and 5 percent to miscellaneous 
destinations. Of the waterborne shipments in February, 
two-thirds were domestic and one-third foreign ; of the for- 
eign, 56 percent went to Japan and 13 percent to China. 
Business in the middle West and East is improving, and 
the mills have such good order files that they are insisting 
on price advances. 


Demand for Northern Pine and Hemlock Expanding 


Orders for northern pine reached the very high total of 
15,060,000 feet during the week ended March 16, and broke 
the association’s record for new business received in one 
week, During the previous ten weeks of the year, the out- 
put was only 63 percent of normal, and orders amounted to 
181 percent and shipments to 176 percent of it. In the 
corresponding period of last year production was 114 per- 
cent of normal, and orders amounted to 117 percent and 
shipments to 101 percent of it. Industrial demand has 
recently been of excellent volume, and has made heavy 
inroads on stocks of medium and lower grades, Retailers 
have been holding down their stocks, but with the coming 
of spring weather are entering the market for replenish- 
ments. Conditions in both eastern and middle West mar- 
kets are about the same. Mill stocks south of the line are 
generally low, and Ontario reports show that there has 
been no increase over last year in the cut in that Province. 
Prices throughout the list are firm. 

Demand for northern hemlock from the country yards 
of Michigan and Wisconsin has been held down by bad 
weather, but is showing signs of expansion. Average out- 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 54 and 55; 


put for the first ten weeks was 81 percent of normal and 
orders amounted to 87 percent of actual cut, but the latest 
report showed production 85 percent of normal and orders 
amounting to 94 percent of it. Prices are firm at $3 off the 
new Broughton list of March 1. 


Carolina Pine and Georgia Roofer Demand Improving 


Demand for North Carolina pine made a fine showing 
during the week ended March 9, and the large inquiries 
now coming to the mills indicate that there will be further 
improvement in trade. Orders booked that week amounted 
to 9 percént more than the cut, compared with an average 
of 14 percent below it for the first ten weeks of the year, 
despite the fact that the week’s cut was 86 percent of 
normal compared with an average of only 75 percent for 
the ten weeks. The kiln drying mills are undoubtedly 
benefiting to some extent by the curtailment enforced in 
Georgia and Alabama by recent floods, but retail business 
at New York, New England and southern yards has shown 
more activity. Stocks at the mills are not heavy, and as 
producers are expecting advances they are none too eager 
to book at present market. The report on sales for the 
period ended March 13 shows that the list is stiffening. 

Georgia roofer manufacturing was brought to a stand- 
still by recent floods, but the mills are reported to have 
fair stocks. Demand has not been active, but inquiry indi- 
cates an early pick-up. 


Demand for Southern Cypress and Redwood Gaining 


Output of the California redwood mills during the first 
ten weeks of the year was only 88 percent of normal, book- 
ings amounting to 13 percent more, and shipments to l 
percent less, than the actual cut. On March 9, order files 
were 95 percent of normal, compared with only 74 percent 
on March 10 of last year. Of the business for the first ten 
weeks, 28 percent was eastern compared with 23 percent 
last year; 33 percent was northern California, compared 
with 38 percent last year; and 22 percent was southern 
California, compared with 23 percent last year. 

Recent reports indicate some improvement in demand 
for southern red cypress. The most of the orders appear 
to call for railroad, bridge and other such heavy materials. 
Demand within Florida is rather slow, but northern and 
eastern yards are showing interest in finish, lower grades 
for farm needs and greenhouse items, while there is also 
improvement in orders for mixed cars of common grades. 


Northern and Southern Hardwood Prices Very Strong 


Southern hardwood output during the week ended March 
16 had declined to 83 percent of normal, compared with 88 
percent the preceding week. Reports indicate that floods 
have already closed many mills, and others are using up 
their log stocks and will have to shut down when these 
are exhausted. While the automobile and furniture indus- 
tries are taking the most hardwood, large consumers in 
every line show interest in covering future needs, as do the 
exporters. Orders last week exceeded the cut by 5 percent 
and shipments exceeded it by 8 percent. Quotations are 
being marked up and larger advances are predicted. 

Northern hardwood orders for the week ended March 9 
were the largest in a long while, and average bookings 
exceeded average cut, though this also increased. Prices 
are strong, and 4/4 beech, No. 2 and better, also 5&6/4 
red oak, No. 3, were marked up last week. On Feb. 1, 
maple flooring plants had 1.8 percent less stock, and 21.1 
percent more orders, than on that date last year, while 29 
identical hardwood mills had almost 22 percent less maple 
on Feb. 1 than on the same date of 1928. 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 78 to 82 
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Suitability of Little-Used Species of Wood 
for Shipping Containers 


[By T. A. Carlson, Forest Products Laboratory'] 


Certain species of wood, because their value 
for different uses is unknown or not appre- 
ciated by the public, or because of trade preju- 
dices, do not enter the market readily in com- 
petition with other species. Such _ species, 
when growing in mixture with others, are 
often left standing when more valuable species 
are taken from the woods, thereby creating a 
fire menace as well as blocking the establish- 
ment of second-growth timber. When grow- 
ing in pure stands they are often not cut at all. 

This article reports the results of a study 
by the Forest Products Laboratory to deter- 
mine the suitability of a number of these so- 
called “little-used species” for box construc- 
tion, which offers a large potential outlet ow- 
ing to the fact that about 10 percent of the 
total lumber cut annually goes into wooden 
containers. 

Species Studied 

Some of the species studied, especially west- 
ern hemlock and white fir, have recently gained 
considerable importance in box manufacture. 
However, the total quantity of these two spe- 
cies used for boxes as well as for other pur- 
poses is small in comparison with the accessible 
supply. Hence they may still be considered 
as little-used species. 

Boxes of like design and size were con- 
structed of lumber of like grade and moisture 
content of the following species which include 
western yellow pine in order to have a com- 
parison with a species commonly used for 
shipping containers. 

Aspen (Populus tremuloides) 

California red fir (Abies magnifica) 

Lodgepole pine (Pinus contorta) 

Lowland white fir (Abies grandis) 

Silver fir (Abies amabilis) 

Western hemlock (Tsuga heterophylla) 

Western larch (Lariz occidentalis) 

White fir (Abies concolor) 

Western yellow pine (Pinus ponderosa) 


Results of the Study 


The lodgepole pine, western yellow pine, 
and aspen boxes gave the best results. Next 


| 











Boxes made of green lumber cut from the 
same boards as boxes shown in an accom- 
panying illustration but dried to 10.5 percent 
moisture content before test. The loss in nail- 
holding power due to drying is shown by in- 
creased nail pull. These boxes withstood only 
one-seventh as much tumbling as the freshly 
made boxes. 


in order were the boxes of California red fir, 
then western larch, and finally a group con- 
sisting of white fir, silver fir, western hem- 
lock, and lowland white fir. 





1Maintained by the Forest Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture, at Madison, 
Wis., in co-operation with the University of 
Wisconsin, 


All the species of wood studied can be 
used more extensively for boxes than they are, 
provided attention is given to the proper con- 
ditioning of the lumber and the details of con- 
struction conform to the characteristics of 
the species. 

From the standpoint of serviceability the 
nailing of a box is often as important as the 
choice of a species of wood. Although none 





Boxes made of green lumber and photographed 
after drying to 10.5 percent moisture content. 
The opening of joints due to shrinkage is evi- 


dent in all five boxes. Seasoning checks may 

be seen in the end of box three. A typical 

split at nail due to shrinkage may be observed 
in the side of box No. 5. 


of the species tested are considered to have 
given poor results, the indications are that 
the species which showed the poorer results 
could be made into considerably better boxes 
by using smaller nails spaced more closely 
than is ordinarily recommended for the size 
of nail used. 

It is hardly possible that changes in design 
can make all of the species studied equivalent 
on a weight basis. 

The importance of proper conditioning of 
lumber for boxes, which has often been 
pointed out by the Forest Products Laboratory, 
is further confirmed by these tests on species 
of wood not previously studied in this manner. 

Storage with or without changes in mois- 
ture content of the box lumber is accom- 
panied by loss in serviceability whether the 
boxes are originally made from air-dry or 
green lumber. 

Boxes made of green lumber and allowed to 
dry are likely to show only one-quarter to 
one-half the resistance to rough handling of 
boxes made of dry lumber and stored under 
the same conditions. 

The most satisfactory box is the one which 
is nailed up at a moisture content only 
slightly above that to which it will finally 
come in service. 


DETAILS OF STUDY 


A more complete description of the methods 
of test and discussion of the results is given 
under the various headings which follow: 


Conditions of Storage and Test 


Six different conditions of moisture content 
or storage were used in these tests for the 
purpose of simulating conditions which boxes 
are likely to encounter in actual transporta- 
tion. Each species was represented by six 
groups of boxes which were made, stored, and 
tested as nearly as possible in accordance with 
the following schedule: 

Series 
Number Conditions 

1 Made of green lumber, tested immediately. 

2 Made of green lumber, dried to air-dry 

condition before test. 

3 Made of air-dry lumber, tested imme- 

diately. 


4 Made of air-dry lumber, dried to about 5 
percent moisture content, then tested. 

5 Made of air-dry lumber, stored about 60 
days with little change in moisture con- 
tent, then tested. 

6 Made of air-dry lumber, dried to about 5 
percent allowed to return to air-dry 
condition, then tested. 


Air-dry was considered to be about 15 percent 
moisture content. e 


Comparative Quality of Lumber in Boxes in 
Various Groups 

The lumber used for this investigation was 
shipped to the laboratory in the form of 2-inch 
planks, rough green from the saw. Although 
there was considerable variation among the 
different species in grade, it was taken into ac- 
count in the manufacture of the boxes, the 
cutting being such as to use practically the 
same amount of defects in all boxes. To 
simulate and study different service conditions 
with a minimum quantity of lumber and the 
fewest tests possible, it was necessary to match 
carefully the boxes in the various groups 
within each species. This was accomplished 
by cutting each plank to give a corresponding 
part in every box. The matching of parts 
among six groups of boxes made from each 
species was obtained by resawing and cutting 
pieces side by side, the matching of the indi- 
vidual boxes within each group by cutting the 
pieces end to end. 


Design of Boxes 


Of the seven different styles of wooden 
boxes, the use of which has become so cus- 
tomary that they may be considered standard 
types, the Style 5 box, which has two inside 
cleats at each end, was used for these tests 
because it affords the best means of showing 
the influence of the test conditions on nail- 
holding power in end and side grain as well 
as on other factors, such as checking and 
splitting. 

The boxes were 17 by 12% by 934 inches 
inside dimensions with sides, top, and bottom 
fs-inch thick and ends %-inch thick. Two 











Boxes made of green lumber and tested when 

freshly made. (Compare with boxes made from 

green lumber but dried to 10.5 percent mois- 
ture content.) 


pieces were used in each side, top, bottom, 
and end of all boxes except those made from 
one of two shipments of lodgepole pine. These 
lodgepole pine boxes were made with three 
pieces in each top and bottom because the 
planks of this shipment were too narrow to 
permit the same cutting plan used with the 
wider boards. The four inside cleats were 
fs-inch thick by 1% inches wide. Each cleat 
was fastened with six 5-penny nails clinched 
on the outside of the box. Boxes of all 
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species were nailed with seven 6-penny cement- 
coated cooler or sinker nails in each nailing 
edge. In addition, some of the western hem- 
lock and some of the western larch boxes 
were nailed with seven 5-penny nails in each 
nailing edge. Also one or two boxes in each 
lot were nailed with cement-coated barbed 
nails of the same size as the cooler and sinker 
nails which were used for the test as a whole. 


Method of Test 


The test was made in a drum testing ma- 
chine of 7 feet diameter after the boxes had 
been subjected to the scheduled storage con- 
ditions. 

The loading for each box consisted of 24 
No. 3 food cans filled with sand and sawdust 
to make a total net load of 60 pounds. 

Moisture content and specific gravity deter- 
minations were made on the boards at the 
time of constructing the boxes, and a moisture 
determination was also made on a sample 
cut from each box immediately after the drum 
test. 


Comparison of Green With Air-Dry Lumber 
for Boxes 


In this study a general comparison based on 
the number of drops which freshly nailed 
boxes withstood in the drum gives an appar- 
ent advantage to boxes made of green lumber 
as compared to boxes made of air-dry lumber. 
Data are available, however, indicating that 
this relation might be reversed merely by a 
change in the thickness of the sides, top, and 
bottom of the boxes, and even were it gen- 
erally true, it would be of little significance 
since boxes manufactured of green lumber lose 
their resistance to rough handling very rap- 
idly, and seldom, if ever, would such a ship- 
ping container reach its destination without 
losing most of its ability to resist rough han- 
dling. 


General Effect of Storage and Changes of 
Moisture Content 


The serious loss in strength of green boxes 
due to drying of the lumber is shown by 
the average figures given in Fig. 1 (see Series 
1 and 2) which show that the green boxes lost 
five-sixths of their resistance to rough han- 
dling after drying for about 60 days under 
conditions similar to a moderately dry, heated 
warehouse. 


The boxes made of air-dry lumber and 
stored for about 60 days under conditions 
which caused but little change in moisture 
content retained 84 percent of their resistance 
to rough handling. Air-dry boxes stored for 
the same length of time under the conditions 
of an extremely dry, heated room lost more 
than 9 percent moisture and retained only 35 
percent of their original stength. Similarly 
treated boxes, however, when again put in 
moderate storage regained strength until at 
the original moisture content they withstood 
75 percent of the rough handling of freshly 
nailed boxes. The indications are that boxes 
made of green lumber and allowed to dry will 
show only about one-quarter to one-half as 
much resistance to rough handling as boxes 
made of dry lumber and stored under the 
same conditions. Although this investigation 
did not include tests in which boxes made of 
dry lumber were soaked in water and then 
redried, previous tests have shown that such 
treatment causes about the same loss in 
strength that occurs when boxes are made of 
green lumber and then dried. The time re- 
quired for boxes to become thoroughly soaked 
under very adverse conditions is about the 
time required for green or soaked boxes to 
lose most of their resistance to rough han- 
dling when exposed to rapid drying condi- 
tions. In other words, the time required for 
thorough soaking is less and the loss of 
strength with drying much more rapid than 


Fig. 1.—Effect of Moisture Content and Storage on the Serviceability of Boxes Made From 
Different Species* 


Length of Line Represents the Average Number of Drops in Drum Test 


Series 1—Made of Green Lumber; 
Tested Immediately 


Series 5—Made at 

Series 3— Made of 15 Percent; 

Lumber at 15 Per- Stored With Lit- 

cent Moisture Con- tle Chan ge; 

tent; Tested Imme- Tested at 16.1 
diately Percent 


Average for Group OE ——— NS 195 
Yestern yellow pine PES = RS es ° 
Lodgepole pine SS NT ROLE 
Aspen ARE smeernegme i ceeeiinieteiien 
California rea fir Re TM maa sient 
Western larch EE aes Lilie a 
White fir ——— mes — 
Silver fir ee ae 16 — 
Western healock > nme ee — 
Lowland white fir ane a 120 — 
Western larch (54) me 100 ee a 
Western healock (54) a ae [ee = 
Series 6—Made at 
y Series 4— Made at 15 Percent; 
Series 2—Made of Green Lumber; 15 Percent Moisture Dried to 5.6 Per- 
Dried to 10 Percent Content; Dried to cent; Tested at 
5.8 Percent 15.6 Percent 
Average for Group mm 5° Game 5) arena 
Western yellow pine (mmm co [ae SS 
Lodgepole pine ae [OBB AS) | ATCT 
Aspen m9 ee 117 Tamm 
Californias red fir wap 70 Ge 111 TBI 
Western lerch mm 64 m4 ero 
Maite fir mo mums 57 ms 117 
Silver fir us ia a 
Western hemlock @12 MMB G7 a 
Lowland white fir wm 4e ge ome 75 
Western larch (5d) ae [ee ae 
Jestern hemlock (54) g19 = mm 93 


*Boxes of all species were made with 6-penny cement-coated nails, and additional boxes of western 
larch and western hemlock were made with 5-penny cement-coated nails. The latter are marked in 
this chart with the notation (5d) following the species name. 


is popularly assumed. The most satisfactory 
box is the one which is nailed up at a mois- 
ture content only slightly above that of the 
equilibrium conditions of service, and for the 
best results the conditions will be maintained 
as nearly uniform as possible. 


Relative Resistance of Species to Storage 
Conditions 


On the basis of the relative number of 
drops which the boxes withstood in the drum 
test, lodgepole pine, western yellow pine, and 
aspen could be grouped as giving the best 
results. Next in order would come California 
red fir, then western larch, and finally a group 
consisting of white fir, silver fir, western hem- 
lock, and lowland white fir. 

These differences between the species or 
groups of species could be overcome by chang- 
ing the box design, but the details of such 
changes would depend on the nature of the 
box failures. As a matter of fact, the nature 
of the failures in the boxes is considerably 
more important in giving information as to 
how to improve the design than the relative 
number of drops which the boxes withstood 
in the drum test. 


Nature of Failures in Different Species 
Compared 


In studying the failures in the boxes made 
of lumber from the different species, it was 
found that a general classification could be 
made which would correspond with that based 
on the relative resistance to tumbling in the 
drum. For instance, a marked similarity was 
found to exist among the failures in boxes 
of lodgepole pine, western yellow pine, and 
aspen, the three species that were grouped as 
showing the best results in the previous com- 
parison. To this group might also be added 
California red fir which was next in order. 
In these four species the most important fail- 
ures were divided between breaking across 
grain in the sides, top, and bottom; pulling 
of nails driven in end grain; splitting of the 
boards in the sides, top, and bottom; and 
shearing of these boards from the nails holding 
them to the ends. This diversity of the na- 
ture of failures, together with the relatively 
large amount of tumbling which the boxes 
withstood, indicates that a box of the con- 
struction used affords a fairly good balance 
between the strength of the different parts 
for the foregoing four species. 

Western larch assumes the same position in 
this comparison as in the previous one. The 
failures in the western larch boxes nailed with 
6-penny nails differed from those of the first 
group principally in two respects. First, they 
showed considerably fewer instances of break- 
ing across grain; and, second, the splitting of 
the ends by the nails was one of the primary 
causes of failure, whereas it was of minor 
importance in the first group. The smaller 
amount of breaking across grain may be due 
in part to the greater strength of western 
larch and, in part, to the fact that the split- 
ting of the ends induced failure of the boxes 
in the drum test before the strength of the 
sides, top, and bottom could be brought inte 
play. In the western larch boxes nailed with 
5-penny nails there was very little splitting 
of the ends by the nails and practically no 
breaking across grain. The failures occurred 
principally by nails pulling from the end grain 
and by splitting of the sides, top, and bottom. 
Although the failures in the two groups of 
western larch boxes differed in nature, it is 
apparent that each had certain outstanding 
weaknesses as compared to the lodgepole pine, 
western yellow pine, aspen, and California red 
fir boxes in which the strength was fairly 
well balanced between the different parts. 
However, these weaknesses in western larch 
were probably less pronounced than those of 
the remaining group, which, as in the previous 
classification, consists of white fir, silver fir, 
western hemlock, and lowland white fir. These 
species had no failures due to boards breaking 
across grain. The primary causes of failure 
consisted of splitting of the ends by the nails; 
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nails pulling from end grain; and splitting of 
the sides, top, and bottom at the nails. How- 
ever, the failures in the western hemlock 
boxes nailed with 6-penny nails differed from 
those nailed with 5-penny nails. As in the 
western larch boxes, the splitting of the ends 
by the nails was reduced and the amount of 
nail pull from end grain was increased when 
the smaller nails were used. 

Other differences between the species which 
did not stand out so prominently in the tests 
may be found in Table 1. This table indi- 
cates roughly the relative importance of the 
different types of failures. 

It is apparent from the two comparisons, 
one on the basis of resistance to rough han- 
dling and the other on the basis of nature of 
failures, that the greatest serviceability was 
obtained from the species in which these par- 
ticular boxes provided a fairly good balance 
between the strength of the different box parts. 

These tests, as well as past experience in 
box design, indicate that the species which 
showed the poorer results could easily be built 
into considerably better boxes by using smaller 
nails spaced more closely than is ordinarily 
recommended for the nail that is used. With 
a more balanced construction for the species 
which showed poorer results, all the species 
would be expected to rank close together. 
However, the complete details necessary to 
make the different species of wood into boxes 
of equal serviceability would have to be deter- 


mined by further tests. Furthermore, it is 
hardly possible that all of these species can 
be made equivalent on a weight basis. The 
relative weights of the species are shown in 


Table 2. 
Barbed Nails 


The tests of boxes nailed with barbed nails 
showed results quite in accord with those al- 
ready discussed. The barbed nails showed a 
slight advantage in the boxes made of dry 
wood and stored. The chief advantage of the 
barbed over the plain nail was found in the 
boxes made of relatively green lumber and 
stored under conditions favorable to drying. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that under 
these conditions even boxes nailed with barbed 
nails lost most of their resistance to rough 
handling. 


Table 2—Average specific gravity of species 
and weights of empty boxes corrected to 
15 percent moisture content. 


Average Weight of empty 

Species of wood specific box at 15 percent 

gravity moisture content 

Pounds 

BEE. cctnacdkdxsnnd .862 6.33 
Lowland white fir.. .362 6.43 
California red fir... .355 6.47 
. PRP .363 6.54 
Se Oe Svaeecbene .385 6.72 
Western yellow pine. .398 7.16 
Lodgepole pine ..... 437 7.63 
Western hemlock ... .482 8.16 
Western larch ...... 562 9.44 


Table 1—Composite figures showing percentage of boxes of each species tested in which im- 
portant failures occurred in the drum test. 


Nature of failures in sides, top, and bottom End 


Break Split 
Boxes across (not Split 
Species of wood tested* 


(Made with 6-d nails) No. 


Lodgepole pine ..... 61 26 31 54 
Western yellow pine. 48 79 19 56 
Ph whe wkdwhaee 6a e 52 35 35 40 
California red fir.... 30 40 47 47 
Western larch ...... 26 19 23 50 
ft a 30 es 20 57 
a 29 in 7 48 
Western hemlock ... 24 .< ne 58 
Lowland white fir.... 32 9 34 
(Made with 5-d nails) 

Western larch ...... 36 3 6 50 
Western hemlock ... 24 — 12 42 


*Tests with barbed nails not included. 


grain atnails) atnaiis 
Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 


—Pulled nails— Sheared Pulled 
End Side from Broken from Split 
grain grain nails nails nails at nails 


28 8 36 3 2 39 
50 4 38 oe 2 4 
52 13 37 ee 12 6 
47 7 47 ee és 7 
23 4 12 4 19 54 
53 10 37 ae 3 33 
83 7 10 o's e. 38 
21 ee ee 12 4 71 
59 3 12 oe és 34 
69 12 6 9 6 9 
58 4 ee 4 25 


Consider Grade- Marked Lumber 


The regular monthly meeting of the Chicago 
Purchasing Agents’ Association, which occurred 
on March 14, was a lumber meeting and largely 
devoted to a discussion of the question of grade 
marking lumber. John R. Whitehead, general 
purchasing agent for Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
a national director of the Purchasing Agents’ 
Association, presided at the meeting, and Ed- 
ward Hines, president of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co., was the principal guest speaker. 
Mr. Hines, who has been spending a fortnight 
in Miami, Fla., with his family, came to Chi- 
cago especially to attend this meeting and de- 
liver this address. Before beginning his talk, 
Mr. Hines presented to the chairman a gavel 
made from longleaf pine taken from the White 
House at Washington, where it had served 
for 112 years. Mr. Hines devoted his talk 
largely to the benefits the consumer would de- 
rive from specifying grade-marked lumber and 
also discussed the advantages of the use of 
car tally cards that were originally adopted by 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association and which since have 
been endorsed by other associations of lumber 
manufacturers [Note: This car card was 
illustrated on page 54 of the March 9 issue 
of the AmMertcan LumMBERMAN.—EDpITOR. ] 

Other speakers who followed Mr. Hines were 
Frank F. Fish, secretary-treasurer, National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, Chicago; W. 
B. Heinemann, Wausau, Wis.; L. R. Putman, 
merchandising counsel, Southern Pine Asso- 


ciation; O. T. Swan, secretary, Northern Hem- 
lock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
and Scott Calhoun, of the American Lumber 
& Treating Corporation. In his talk, Mr. 
Fish vigorously presented the case of the 
wholesalers and gave his views on some of 
the objectionable features of the car cards 
and also some of the objections that could be 
raised to the grade-marking of hardwood 
lumber. 

The whole meeting centered largely around 
the grade marking of lumber, and, in the case 
of hardwoods, the use of car cards. Following 
the addresses, there was a general discussion 
from the floor, during which several members 
of the association said that they had received 
grade-marked lumber and felt that it would 
be a great benefit to the purchasing agents to 
advocate the use of lumber properly grade- 
marked. 

Replying to a question by one of the mem- 
bers as to the use of car cards on shipments 
of less than carload lots, Mr. Hines said 
that this was one of the points that could not 
be covered by the use of these cards. 


The purchasing agents evinced great in- 
terest in this question of buying grade-marked 
lumber, one expressing the belief that where 
he buys only about twenty to twenty-five car- 
loads of lumber a year, he could not afford to 
have an expert grader devoting his time to 
checking up on grades and therefore he would 
appreciate having the benefit and protection 


of the grade-mark on each piece of lumber that 
came into his plant. 

A resolution was offered by Mr Hines, en- 
dorsing the purchase of grade-marked northern 
hemlock and the use of car cards in the ship- 
ment of hardwoods. He did not ask the meet- 
ing to act immediately on this resolution, but 
suggested that it be considered and taken up 
for action at the next meeting of the asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Putman explained that the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association will make 
grade-marked lumber applying to all regions 
the basis of its advertising and promotion cam- 
paign, and suggested that if the purchasing 
agents endorsed the principle of grade-mark- 
ing, it would be to their advantage to include 
all species of wood in their resolution This 
suggestion was received favorably and the as- 
sociation will discuss at a later meeting the 
acceptance of a revised resolution endorsing 
grade-marked lumber generally. 

There were approximately 200 purchasing 
agents in attendance at this meeting, which 
was held at the Great Northern Hotel, the 
interest being so great that the meeting con- 
tinued for four hours. 


Activity Among Washington Mills 


SEATTLE, WasH., March 16.—Within a few 
days construction of a 100 percent electrically 
operated mill will be begun on Lake Washing- 
ton near Renton by James C. Carlson and asso- 
ciates of the Cottage Lake Lumber Co. of Du- 
vall, Wash. A new company will be organized 
by those interested in the venture. Seventeen 
acres near the new Puget Sound Power & Light 
Company’s steam plant near Renton have been 
acquired for a mill site. 

At Wenatchee, Wash., work on a new $300,- 
000 sawmill with a daily capacity of 60,000 feet 
will begin March 18. E. L. Sawyer, president 
of the company, is visiting Seattle and other 
Northwest lumber centers looking over machin- 
ery and equipment. 

At Camas a sawmill with a daily capacity of 
25,000 feet has been started at Fisher Landing 
by W. E. Craig, formerly a plant operator of 
Lewis County, who is moving equipment to the 
new site. The mill will employ twenty-five 
men. Mr. Craig plans to electrify and double 
the capacity of the mill within the year. 

Some $40,000 worth of improvements are un- 
der way at the Schmitten Lumber Co.’s mill 
and box factory at Cashmere, Wash. These in- 
clude erection of a 125-foot smoke stack, in- 
stallation of three boilers on concrete bases, a 
tandem re-saw for the box factory consisting 
of two band saws running on 42-inch wheels 
and which will make two cuts at once; and a 
second planer. 

The boilers will be flred from mill refuse and 
they will generate steam power which in turn 
generates electricity to run the wheels of the 
mill. Automatic conveyors will convey the 
refuse direct from the saws to the fuel room, 
and firing of the boilers will also be automatic. 

The Washington Veneer Co., Olympia, 
Wash., is one of five plants on the Pacific coast 
picked to supply the Ford Motor Co. with 5-ply 
veneer for use as floor boards. The company 
plans enlargement of its plant to a capacity of 
135,000 feet daily, a 25 percent increase, E. E. 
Westman, general manager, declared. Improve- 
ments in the plant include construction of a 200,- 
foot radial tile chimney and installation of a 
drier unit. 

The Cascade Lumber Co., of Ellensburg, will 
build a 10-mile log railway up Swank canyon 
from the Northern Pacific at Mooreland spur 
to the first creek above Virdins this spring ac- 
cording to B. B. Colwell, log superintendent 
This company has been logging in the Teana- 
way district for many years and has about one 
and a half years’ supply of timber left. Nine 
or ten miles of the new construction is expected 
to be completed by summer giving time for the 
grade to settle. When the road is opened a 
large switch yard will be constructed at the 
mouth of the canyon where the log railway 
will meet the Northern Pacific. 
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News and Views of Coast 


Grading Bureau Makes Record 

SEATTLE, WaSH., March 16.—Organized in 
1913 by operating loggers for the purpose of 
scaling logs handled by its members, the Puget 
Sound Log Scaling & Grading Bureau in 1928 
scaled the largest number of fir, spruce, cedar 
and other logs, the figure being 3,065,779 in 
number of logs and the total footage 2,004,- 
796,370. These figures were announced today 
by R. C. Warren, assistant treasurer of the 
organization. The bureau employs about forty 
scalers and maintains branch offices at Everett, 
Bellingham, Olympia, Tacoma, Snohomish, 
Stanwood and Port Angeles, with represent- 
atives stationed at other key points. 


Effect of Japanese Lumber Tariff 


SEATTLE, Wasu., March 16.—The lower 
house of the Japanese Diet has passed the new 
tariff act affecting lumber importations and 
about two weeks from now the action of the 
upper house will be known, H. A. Hawthorne, 
manager of the National Trading & Lumber 
Co. of Seattle said. The measure proposes 
rates of $1 on sawn lumber and up to $5 a 
thousand on various specifications. Hemlock 


business until 1916, when he went with the 
Hammond people in Los Angeles.- It was three 
years later that he became connected with the 
Fruit Growers’ Supply Co. 

He has a host of friends in the lumber busi- 
ness all over the country, included among them 
being practically all the lumbermen on the Pa- 
cific coast, all of whom are extending their 
warm wishes for his success in his new post. 

Kiln for Fir Dimension Seasoning 

EuceEne, Ore., March 16.—The Coyote Lum- 
ber Co., which operates several sawmills near 
Eugene, recently installed a Moore modern 
cross circulation internal fan kiln for season- 
ing its sap Douglas fir dimension. C. W. 
Brooks, manager of the operation, says that 
2-inch Douglas fir sap dimension can be sea- 
soned satisfactorily in this new kiln in 48 hours 
drying time. The drying is done on low tem- 
perature schedules and high humidity, thus 
giving the best quality of drying. The dry kiln 
is constructed of wood frame, is 12x52 feet 
inside measurement and, due to the edge stack- 
ing of lumber and the wide kiln loads employed, 
it has a holding capacity of 36,000 feet of 2- 











Moore cross circulation internal fan kiln installed at sawmill of Coyote Lumber Co., near 
Eugene, Ore. 


will be $4 to $7 a thousand, and hemlock logs 
$3.60. Fir logs will be assessed $1.36, with red 
cedar the same as hemlock. 

According to Robert Fox, of Montesano, 
Wash., who has made his headquarters at Kobe, 
Japan, for the last’ five years and who returned 
to Seattle March 11, the use of hemlock lum- 
ber for home building is increasing in Japan 
while Douglas fir is in good demand for larger 
structural purposes. Mr. Fox declared that in 
his opinion the Japanese market would be 
steady for some time to come. 


Appointed Sales Manager 

SAN. Francisco, Cauir., March 16. — Ten 
years ago George B. Core joined the Fruit 
Growers’ Supply Co., which has its San Fran- 
cisco offices in the First National Bank Build- 
ing. He went into the manufacturing end, 
work with which he was not unfamiliar, since 
he had been in the lumber industry since 1903, 
and is well acquainted with the smell, feel and 
itch of sawdust. Now he is sales manager of 
the concern. He succeeded B. W. Adams, who 
has gone with the Pickering Lumber Co. 

George Cone is more interested in procuring 
results than he is in talking about himself, but 
he began his career with the Finkbine Lumber 
Co. at Wiggins, Miss., in 1903. He came to the 
Pacific coast in 1909 and was engaged in the retail 


inch dimension. The fan system on the kiln is 
operated by a small steam engine. 

The Coyote Lumber Co. specializes in the 
manufacture of 2-inch Douglas fir dimension, 
particularly long joists. The bulk of the long 
joists produced in the Eugene section is shipped 
to Chicago territory. Engineers and architects 
have found that built-up wooden beams com- 
prising two or more planks of like width fast- 
ened together, have unquestioned advantages 
over solid beams. Smaller pieces are readily 
available, are more easily and quickly seasoned 
and contain fewer checks and other defects. 

W. C. Crone, Veneta, Ore., is sales manager 
of the Coyote Lumber Co., and the Hilgard 
Lumber Co., of Chicago, represents it in that 
territory. 


Change Location of Offices 


Eucene, Ore., March 16.—The Van Deinse 
Lumber Co. has removed its offices to Suite 
420-21-22 Minor Building; they were formerly 
located in the Tiffany Building. Paul Van 
Deinse, head of the firm, will be remembered 
by many readers who are manufacturers of 
lumber as the former owner of the Gordon 
hollow blast grate bars and Tower edgers for 
sawmill furnaces. 

Allen Hemphill, a well known lumberman, is 
sales manager of the firm. 


Lumbermen 


Specializes in White Pine Products 


; KLaMATH Fatis, Ore., March 16.—The EI- 
lingson Lumber Co., of this city, which manu- 
factures California white pine moldings, cut 
stock etc., and can aso furnish any other item 
in selects from this district, is one of the firms 
transplanted here from Wisconsin. 

The company was established in 1890 at Stet- 
sonville, Wis., by C. K. Ellingson and operated 
a sawmill at Dorchester, Wis. When the mill 
cut out there it was removed to Hawkins, Wis., 
and continued there until 1924, when the timber 
was exhausted. R. P. and E. O. Ellingson, 
sons of the founder of the company, then came 
West searching for more white pine, and se- 
lected Klamath Falls as the scene of their ac- 
tivities, for, as R. P. says, “here was the largest 
remaining body of real high quality, soft tex- 
tured white pine we could find, and that is the 
kind we have to have for our plant.” 

The present plant was started in 1925, and 
its growth has been steady. The equipment 
is ideal for the purpose and,:as the location 
is contiguous to an immense stand of California 
white pine, the operation has a long life ahead 
of it. 





Furniture Making in Northwest 


SpoKaNE, WasH., March 16.—The growing 
importance of the furniture manufacturing in- 
dustry of the West is emphasized by the mem- 
bers and officers of the Retail Furniture Asso- 
ciation of Washington, which held its tenth 
annual convention at the Spokane Hotel this 
week. “Our western lumber is of a splendid 
quality, a quality which makes the finest kind 
of furniture,” William Symmes, chairman of 
the local convention committee is quoted as 
saying. “Because of this fine type of lumber, 
the furniture manufacturing industry has 
grown rapidly in the Northwest, which is 
rapidly becoming as well known for its furni- 
ture products as is Michigan. One firm alone 
is using 15,500,000 feet of western lumber 
annually in making furniture. This lumber is 
not seen, as practically all of it is covered with 
veneers of hardwood.” 


Idaho Forestry Bill Signed 


SPoKANE, WasuH., March 16.—Idaho’s re- 
forestation measure has been signed by Gov. 
Baldridge. The measure was declared by 
many leading forestry men to mark a decided 
advance in reforestation progress. State and 
Federal forestry officials have highly praised 
the measure. It provides that cut-over and 
burned-over lands may be set up in reforesta- 
tion districts at a low taxation rate while 
young timber matures to merchantable quality. 
At harvest time, counties would receive a share 
of the value of the crop as taxes. 

At the annual meeting of the Idaho co- 
operative board of forestry next week, one 
of the chief matters of business will be the 
appointments of members. and executive officers. 
The board consists of State elective officers, 
commissioners of the reclamation land depart- 
ments, representatives of private industries and 
of the Federal Forest Service. Appointments 
to be made by the board include two represen- 
tatives of the timber industry, one representa- 
tive of the Forest Service, one stock grower 
and the State forester, all to be members of the 
board. In addition to routine matters, the 
board will be mainly concerned with consider- 
ation of amendments to the forestry law and 
the new reforestation bill. 





Tue Harvard Economic Society’s weekly in- 
dex of wholesale commodities prices has risen 
to 97.3 for the week ended March 13, 1929, 
from 97.0 for the week ended March 6, 1929. 
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inners in Ideal Farm Home Contest 


Over 6,000 People Send in Plans of the Ideal Place in Which They Would 
Like to Live—Other TX Activities in Brief 


Wasuineton, D. C., March 19.—Charles L. 
Bisbee, jr., Route 1, Moline, Mich., won first 
prize in the Ideal Farm Contest conducted by 
the American Farm Bureau Federation and 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Lumber or lumber products valued at $300 
is the prize which Mr. Bisbee will receive. 
An order to the credit of the winner of this 
contest for that amount will be issued by the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
to Mr. Bisbee’s lumber dealer. 

Plans and sketches of “the ideal farm home” 
will be published in the May issue of the 
Bureau Farmer. The sketches were developed 
by the architectural department of the National 
association to meet Mr. Bisbee’s plans and com- 
ment. 

The second prize in the contest goes to Worth 
La Rock, of Pine Island, Minn. An order for 
$200 will be sent to his dealer. 


Orders to the value of $20 each will be sent 
to the following, to whom the judges gave 
“honorable mention” in addition to the prizes: 


Emma Marie Coltvet, Eagle Grove, Iowa; 
Mrs. Frank Guttenberg, jr., Jefferson, Wis.; 
Allan Cunningham, Route 1, Geoatsburg, IIl.; 
Mrs. C. A. Rothenhoefer, Route 2, Elkeder, 
Iowa; Mrs. Jesse B. Myers, Norwich, Kan.; 
Mrs. Cc. L. Ryan, Route 1, Hastings, Neb.; R. 
H. Cooke, Route 3, Emporia, Kan.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Claire Wilkes, Route 3, Scio, Ore. 


A Host of Contestants 


More than 6,000 persons entered this contest 
—6,000 men, women and youths sent to the 
American Farm Bureau Federation plans of 
what may well be called the home of their 
dreams; the ideal place in which they would 
like to live. That they were actuated by the 
opportunity to win prizes of lumber is further 
evidence of the American public’s love for 
wood and wood products. 


The National Lumber -Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has congratulated the American: Farm 
Bureau Federation upon the efficient manner 
in which this contest has been conducted and 
the association is only too glad to do its share 
by sending orders for lumber to those. named 
above and also ($20 in lumber to each) to 
the following, who are described by the judges 
as the “next ninety-two winners”: 


Mrs. W. W. Revis, Route 3, Cicero, Ind.; T. 
H. Jones, Beattyville, Ky.: Walter T. Weaver, 
Highland, N. Y.; Mrs. Madison Holroyd, Cedar 
Vale, Kan.: Mrs. James G. Webb, Torrington, 
Wyo.; William J. Davis, Lisbon, N. H.; Mrs. 
Belle V. Ralston, Washta, Iowa; Marguerite 
Childs, Deerfield, Mass.; Hazel Curtis, Cottage 
Grove, Ore.; Mrs. Edward Dohrmann, Chapin, 
Iowa; C. E. Taggart, Eaton, Colo.; Mrs. C. N. 
Davis, Bethany, Mo.; Mrs. O. T. Frislie, Can- 
ton, S. D.; Inez King Herring, Cayuga, N. D.; 
Mr. and Mrs. John Speidel, Washington, Iowa; 
J. E. Laird, Route 9, Ashland, Ohio; George 
Woods, Route 3, -Cresco, Iowa; Mrs. Bert 
Johnson, Route-3, Emporia, Kan.; .Dwight 
Eagle, Toppenish, Wash.; Mrs. Anna Swails, 
Route A, Acton, Ind.; Mrs. J. H. Johnson, 
Riverton, Iowa; Mrs. Rowe Sawle, Route 2, 
Mazomanie, Wis.; Mrs. F. D. Houston, Pendle- 
ton, Ore.; Elmer Frye, Shelbyville, Mo.; Wil- 
liam J. Roudabush, Route 2, Brooklyn, Iowa; 
Mrs. Glen D. Tombaugh, Route 1, Streator, 
Ill.; D..Cc. Summers, 3809 North 25th Street, 
Tacoma, Wash.; W. N. Herring, Cayuga, N. D.; 
Esther Leonard, Deerfield, Mo.; Mrs. J. Evan 
Hutchins, Cowles, Neb.; Mrs. Walter Blank, 
Route 7, Eau Claire, Wis.; Mrs. Paul P. Elliott, 
Seville, Ohio; Mrs. Clark Silver, R. R. 1, South 
Vienna, Ohio; Mrs. Edward Saupe, R. 2, Shel- 
don, Iowa; Miss Bertha Schneider, R. 2, 
Mineral Wells, W. Va.; Mrs. J. W. Maxwell, 
Johnson, Washington; Mrs. J. A. Shawan, De- 


Graff, Ohio; H. L. Olson, Jewett, Wis.; Mr. 
and Mrs. Howard McCaffree, Janesville, Iowa; 
Mr. and Mrs. Wiliam Little, R. 1, Minatare, 
Neb.; Mr. and Mrs. Rufus Rich., R. F. D., 
Washington, Ill.; Mrs. Lester Daggett, Dodge 
Center, Minn.; Allen M. Rankin, Route 6, Moun- 
tain Grove, Mo.; Winifred McCoid, Logan, 
Iowa; Mrs. C. C. Bennett, Phelps, N. Y. R. 3; 
Bertha D. Fox, Box 337, R. 2, Beaverton, Ore.; 
Miss Rilla Scherich, R. F. D. 1, Inland, Neb.; 
Mrs. John S. Snyder, Norwich, Iowa; Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank McKelvey, Springfield, Ill.; Mrs. 
Edgar M. Foster, Altamont, Kan.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Marsden, R. 2, Columbus Junc- 
tion, Iowa; Dorothea H. Barton, Elizabeth, II1.; 
Mrs. Mary Elser, Box 396, Corning, Calif.; Faye 
Jones, Owansville, Ind.; Mrs. R. M. Anwyl, 
R. F. D., Valley Junction, lowa; Thomas R. 
Livengood, Route 1, Atwood, Ill.; Mrs. Henry 
Havven, Grenora, N. D.; Mrs. R. C. Beagle, 
Weston, Wyo. (Via Gillette); Mrs. Milla Logan, 
Route 1, Flora, Ill.; Mrs, Claud B, Davis, Little 
Sioux, Iowa; Mrs. R. L. Applewhite, Box 50, 
Halifax, N. C.; Emma and J. Carlton Van 
Wagoner, Upper Marlboro, Md.; Mrs. George 
Gooch, Meadville, Mo.; Mrs. Palmer S. Drury, 


Winifred Van Sage, Entiat, Wash.; Mrs. Ben 
T. Benson, Belmond, Iowa. 

Announcement of the prize winners was made 
over the radio from American Farm Bureau 
Federation héadquarters in Chicago on the 
night of March 14. The April issue of the 
Bureau Farmer features the contest results in 
a page article. 


Judges Amazed at the Plans 

The general excellence of the plans and the 
interest they revealed in the betterment of 
rural architecture were a revelation to the 
seven judges, who are recognized as experts in 
architecture and in home economics. They were 
amazed when they began their task and found 
the gigantic pile of plans from which they 
were to cull the best 102. 


A Valuable List 


The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has arranged that the names of the 
more than 6,000 contestants shall be classified 

















East meets West in lumber transportation. 


Above illustration gives an idea of the lumber busi- 


ness in the Near East, which is on a smaller basis than in the New World. This picture shows 

wo systems of transportation meeting on a mountain road in Turkey. A “Caterpillar” Thirty 

is coming up a stiff mountain grade loaded with many times the board feet of lumber carried 
by the five horses and mules transporting lumber in the opposite direction. 





Brookhaven, Miss.; Mrs. Lily Richards, Easton, 
Wash.; Mrs. C. L. Marsh, Route A, Box 193%, 
Calexico, Calif.; Mrs. Dan Dascher, Opheim, 
Mont.; Mary M. Mowry, Sandy Lake, Pa.; Mr. 
and Mrs. J. F. Bentley, R. F. D. 1, Huntsville, 
Mo.; Mrs. Joe L. Rogers, Blum, Tex.; Arvilla 
Howard Cole, Homewood Farm, West Brattle- 
boro, Vt.; Laura D. Mott, Rio Linda, Calif.; 
Mrs. Julia I. Gordon, Box 86, Bricks, N. C.; 
Merritt M. Clark, Brookfield Center, Conn.; 
Mrs. Frank Hammond, Chesterhill, Ohio; A. B. 
Carlson, Star Route, Riverton, Wyo.; Mrs. 
Frances Sue Mueller, Platteville, Wisc. (R. F. 
D. 3); Mrs. Frankie Olson Kunze, R, 2, Leonard- 
ville, Kan.; Mrs. John Lind, Sutter, Calif.; 
Mrs. John Haas, Haynes, N. D.; Mrs. Clay- 
ton W. Martin, R. F. D. 3, Princeton, Kan.; 
Mrs. W. H. Walker, R. F. D. 1, Box 47, George- 
town, Miss.; Gertrude Dohrmann, Chapin, 
Iowa; Lillian Scott Wilson, Wilsonmead Farm, 
Sunbury, Ohio; Clara Foley, Newton, Miss.; 
Mrs. C. H. VanSkiver, Jasper, N. Y.;. Rachel 
Unzelman, Box 152, Pierre, S. D.; I. Leavitt 
Newman, 153 West St., Worcester, Mass.; 
Ruth Tronsdell, Yorktown Heights, N. Y.; Mrs. 
George E. Root, R. F. D. 5, Bedford, Ind.; 


by States and counties. When this list has been 
compiled in this manner it will be available to 
retail lumber dealers. 


*x* * * * 
Strongly Favors Wooden Boxes 


Wasurnoton, D. C., March 18.—J. T. Mc- 
Manmon, chief clerk of the Great Northern 
Railroad claim department, strongly favors 
wooden boxes as shipping containers. Mr. Mc- 
Manmon recently told W. EL Griffee, of the 
Chicago office of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association this incident: 

“Last November our inspectors were called 
to a wreck and found that a refrigerator 
car containing $8,000 worth of chocolates 
from the Hershey Chocolate Company was so 
badly damaged that they refused to estimate 
the loss until the car could be unloaded. 

“One side of the car had been ripped off 
and also the roof. At first sight it was be- 
lieved that all the boxes had been jammed to- 
gether. But an examination proved that few 
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of the wood containers had been broken, The 
total damage was only $56.” 


*k *k *k x 


HICKORY GOLF SHAFTS 


Main Points of Superiority Outlined for 
Information of Golfers 


WasHIncTon, D. C., March 18.—Lumbermen 
are urged to be loyal to the hickory golf shaft 
as the season for golf is beginning to open up 
in the North. All lumbermen are not golfers, 
but those who play are reminded that the 
hickory shaft, which has withstood every test, 
still leads in popular favor. Some of the main 
points to be remembered are: 

The standard hickory shaft is of a form 
and balance evolved by generations of skilled 
craftsmen. 

By a great majority, tournament players, 
amateur and _ professional, favor hickory 
shafts. 

The hickory shaft is superior to steel in 
stiffness, resiliency, ability to absorb shock 
and vibration. 

It has just the right “feel.” 

Tests made by Robert W. Hunt & Co., engi- 
neers, prove that hickory shafts are nearly 
twice as stiff as steel shafts. ‘ 

It is this combination of stiffness and re- 
siliency that gives the hickory shaft the un- 
equaled “‘snap” that makes for distance. 

The hickory shaft responds to the torsional 
strain set up when the club head strikes the 
ball, and there is a minimum of shock and 
vibration; whereas a feeling of numbness in 
the hand is often experienced by the user of 
a steel shaft. 

At a golf club factory the superintendent 
stated that he had received seventeen steel 
shafts for repairs that day as compared with 
one high grade wood shaft, and this was a 
typical day’s run. 

The Hickory Golf Shaft Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation has established standard branded 
grades of shafts determined by mechanical 
methods of testing. 

Players may buy branded shafts with as- 
surance of getting shafts of high quality, per- 
fectly and uniformly seasoned and manufac- 
tured. 

e+ (6-2 


Effective as Business Getter 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 18.—Evidence 
that “The Transformation,” the home modern- 
izing film, is proving effective as a business 
getter continues to reach the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. The following 
letter, which speaks for itself, was received 
from Middendorf’s (Inc.), live retail lumber 
dealers at Quincy, Ursa and Fowler, III: 

Wish to inform you that we have run the 
two reels of “The Transformation” at a group 
meeting of contractors, real estate men and 
friends, and we certainly wish to compliment 
you and the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion on this excellent piece of work. 

We have had immediate results from this 
showing and have found that it has created 
considerable interest throughout the City of 
Quincy. 

. ¢ @ @ 


A Lot About Covered Bridges 


New York City, March 18.—The New York 
Herald-Tribune recently published an editorial 
commenting on a forthcoming book on “Coy- 
ered Bridges” by Edward Hungerford. 

Since seeing the editorial readers have been 
writing in telling about covered bridges they 
know. 

For example, Mrs. Zenas V. D. Orton of 
Salem, Mass., calls attention to a covered 
bridge 400 feet long, built in 1814, that spans 
the Sacandaga River at Northampton. 

Martha A. Bush of New Haven, Conn., 
states that she passed through 18 covered 
bridges en route from Manchester Depot, Vt., 
through Bondville, over the Green Mountains, 
to Northfield and Deerfield. 

The editor is finding out a lot about cov- 
ered bridges. 


Underwriters Excellent Year 


Kansas City, Mo., March 18.—The thirtieth 
annual statement of the Manufacturing Lum- 
bermen’s Underwriters shows that 1928 was 
a much better year than the average; in fact 
during 1928 the organization enjoyed an excel- 
lent year, and made to subscribers a consider- 
ably better saving on rates charged than the 
average for the last thirty years, according to 
the Rankin-Benedict Underwriting Co., attor- 
ney-in-fact, 

Results of last year’s operation show that 
the organization’s membership increased 266, 
making a total of 1,643 subscribers at the end 
of 1928. The net increase in insurance in force 
was $7,283,578.86, making total insurance in 
force over $117,000,000. Interest credited to 
members during the year was $77,710.56, mak- 
ing total interest credited to members’ ac- 
counts $1,220.397.86. The increase in surplus 
was $471,118.96, making total surplus and re- 
insurance reserve to credit of members $3,120,- 
023.93. 

The total losses paid since the Manufactur- 
ing Lumbermen’s Underwriters was organized 
on Nov. 1, 1898, amount to $15,224,501.39, and 
during the last thirty years $4,489,452.41 has 
been returned to subscribers. The insurance 
in force on Jan. 1, 1929, totaled $117,343,719.06. 


In its annual letter to the members of the 
Manufacturing Lumbermen’s Underwriters, 
covering the experience of the association dur- 
ing 1928, the Rankin-Benedict Underwriting 
Co. states: 


While the average underwriting saving since 
the association was organized in 1898 has been 
approximately 25 percent of the rates charged, 
you will be gratified to know that the saving 
last year was nearly 10 percent greater than 
the average for the last thirty years. This 
excellent experience, partially at least, offsets 
some of the years during which the loss ratio 
was not so favorable and the underwriting 
saving correspondingly less. 


In this connection we desire to express our 
appreciation to the members for their co-oper- 
ation with the inspection service, which no 
doubt contributed largely to the lessening of 
our fire losses, and also for the generous sup- 
port of the lumber industry which enabled us 
to improve our distribution on various classes 
with a consequent increased underwriting sav- 
ing. To the end that this very satisfactory 
ratio of saving may be continued, if not im- 
proved, we earnestly solicit your additional 
insurance requirements and your personal in- 
terest in the reports submitted by our inspec- 
tors, together with your full co-operation in 
the elimination of unnecessary fire hazards 
and the prompt carrying out of recommenda- 
tions regarding proper maintenance of all fire 
protection equipment. 


News From Eastern Centers 


Engineering Index Service 


Newark, N. J., March 18.—Engineers in any 
field who live or work in New Jersey are find- 
ing the mammoth index to the latest engineer- 
ing literature in the public library of this city, 
which has the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN always 
on file, of great assistance The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is fully indexed—every issue, as 
soon as published—in a set of cards which 
brings ready to hand any article on any sub- 
ject in this publication or in any one of 1,700 
other publications in all languages. This en- 
gineering index service, instituted in January. 
1928, is to be found in the public libraries of 
Newark, Cleveland, Bridgeport, Baltimore and 
the John Crerar Library in Chicago. Officials 
of the public library of Newark, which is kept 
open daily from 9 a. m. to 9:30 p. m. and is 
convenient to all railroad stations, advise that 
they will be glad to answer inquiries either by 
mail or by telephone. 


Dry Kiln Short Course 


Syracuse, N. Y., March 18.—The dry kiln 
short course which is being given at the New 
York State College of Forestry, Syracuse 
University, is attended by representatives of 
nine different concerns. The course is under 
the direction of the department of wood 
utilization. Prof. N. C. Brown, Hiram L. 
Henderson and George Kramer are giving the 
course in connection with experts on special 
phases of wood seasoning who come from the 
industries. This course is offered during the 
winter each year and is intended for men 
actually engaged in the operation of dry kiln 
plants and closely interested in lumber season- 
ing problems. 

The representatives of the industries are: 
George J. Burke, superintendent of plant No. 
2, Pooley Co., Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturer 
of furniture and radio cabinets; George Haller- 
meir, chief inspector, Gibson-Walker Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Allen W. Wall, foreman 
and kiln operator, Hopeman Bros. Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., producers of interior trim 
and ship joinery, Rochester, N. Y.; William 
Nelson Foley, dry kiln operator, Kalt Lumber 
Co., New York, kiln drier of hardwood lum- 
ber; Reinhold Bukow, case shop superintendent, 
Hardman Peck Co., New York, piano manu- 
facturer; Raymond Russell, International 


Cooperage Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., manu- 
facturer of slack barrels; George T. Swanson, 
superintendent of Jamestown Chair Co., James- 
town, N. Y.; James Johnston, engineer, Hart- 
ford Builders’ Finish Co., Hartford, Conn., 
manufacturer of sash, doors, cabinet work, 
trim, and Joshua T. Loizeaux, J. D. -Loizeaux 
Lumber Co., Plainfield, N. Y. 


Seek Revision of Lien Law 


BurraLo, N. Y., March 18.—A hearing on 
the Williams-Cornair bill, revising the State 
lien law, was given at Albany on March 12, 
by the judiciary committees of the Senate and 
Assembly. Spokesmen for the measure said 
it is proposed to stop the practice of using loan 
funds for other purposes than construction work 
and also to place all persons holding liens on 
buildings on the same footing. Among the 
speakers for the bill was Paul S. Collier, of 
Rochester, secretary of the Northeastern Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association. The opposition was 
composed of representatives of two large life 
insurance companies, of real estate and savings 
bank interests, and a bond and mortgage com- 


pany. 

A Buffalo lumberman said the other day that 
much opposition to the bill is illfounded and 
based on lack of knowledge. Where the sub- 
ject has been thoroughly studied those who 
were at first inclined to oppose, thinking that 
something was “being put over,” have changed 
their minds, he said, and are now heartily in 
favor of it. 


Visit Kiln Control Manufacturer 


RocueEster, N. Y., March 19.—About twenty 
students of the College of Forestry, Syracuse, 
N. Y., were visitors last week at the plant of 
the Taylor Instrument companies, at Rochester. 
This trip is part of the yearly course at the 
school, and is made for the purpose of inspect- 
ing dry-kilns, and dry kiln temperature in- 
struments made by the company. The co- 
operation between the instrument company and 
the college is close, and the latter uses Taylor 
-instruments in its experimental work. An ad- 
dress to the students was made a few days 
ago at Syracuse by R. E. Olson, of the plant, 
his subject being “The Use of Temperature 
Instruments in Operation of Lumber Dry 

ilns.” 
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Associated Efforts Add to Retailers’ Efficiency 


Cost-Study Clubs as “Super Directorates” —T he New Field of Competition— 
Old-Time Conventions—Mergers Versus Association Activities 


Have you a little cost-study club in your 
home town? If not, better obey that im- 
pulse. 

The chances are that you consider your- 
self a bearcat at buying. It’s a universal 
yearning of the retail heart. And don’t 
the wholesale salesmen know it! They’re 
not so dumb. Manufacturers and whole- 
salers don’t pay these boys their commis- 
sions just to ride on trains or in company 
motor cars and to write up orders. They’re 
paid as sales engineers. The great ma- 
jority of them in these days are your 
friends; or they will be if you’ll give them 
half a chance. They don’t have any un- 
governed desires to hang one on you; for 
they want to keep on selling you cars of 
lumber, and sharp practices get found out. 
But don’t think they’re not wise to little 
wiles for getting 50 cents a thousand off. 
They’re running into these things every 
hour, and they don’t last so long if they 
can’t get their employers a fair price. So 
it’s a safe bet that the veteran salesman 
doesn’t have many things put over on him. 


Saving Here, Wasting There 

But why should a retailer expend all his 
mental muscle in saving a few drops at 
the buying spigot while he wastes quarts 
at the selling bung hole? The retailer who 
uses up all his cleverness in buying and 
takes only an exhausted interest in the 
wastes of selling is like the golfer who 
thinks only of his drive. There’s lots of 
fun in getting a long, straight drive down 
the fairway, but matches are won by ap- 
proaching and putting. In mercantile golf, 
better pay some attention to your game on 
the selling green. 

* * * * = 

A. C. Davis, the veteran retailer of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has given a good deal of thought 
to these matters of merchandising that 
arise after the stock is bought and in the 
yard. In his opinion, the dangerous factors 
in business are the covert desires to get 
the better of the other fellow. Sometimes 
this other fellow is the customer; but more 
often he is a competing retailer. Naturally 
a man does and should desire to make 
sales; just as he does and should desire 
to buy at as favorable a price as anyone in 
his situation is entitled to get. But when 
this desire gets out of bounds and takes the 
form of trying to “slick” the wholesale 
salesman, the competitor or the customer, 
or all three, then there are rocks ahead. 


The Folly of the Slicker 

The practices which grow out of the 
covert desire to slick a competitor are al- 
ways found out, sooner or later. The com- 
petitor is human, too; and he’s likely to 
say that if you want that kind of com- 
petition he’ll help see that you get it. So 
it soon comes to pass that any advantages 
are neutralized, and the general effect is to 


reduce net profit margins, which seldom are 
very fat at best, to a thin and ghostly sub- 
stance that isn’t nourishing. 

Mr. Davis believes that the way to put 
a little honest meat on retail prices is to 
cut out the dangerous cover-up practices. 
One of the best means to this end, in his 


“opinion, is the local cost-study club. Many 


a dealer drives along with leaky cost 
methods and doesn’t know where the leaks 
are. He knows at the end of the year that 
he has much less to show for his volume 
of business than he could wish. He thinks 
at once that his mark-up is not large enough, 
and it may not be; but he doesn’t see how 
he can increase this gross margin under 
competitive conditions. Well, there is a 
fair chance that his old gross margin would 
yield more net profit if he had an accurate 
picture of what happens to that gross mar- 
gin. One way of finding out is to compare 
his costs with those of his neighbors. 

It happens often that a retailer is re- 
luctant to do this. He thinks it isn’t good 
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strategy to let his competitor know too much 
about his own business. He naturally con- 
siders himself a lot smarter than that 
other fellow, and why should he help a 
competitor overcome errors? He’d rather 
take advantage of his opponent’s mistakes. 
Let the opponent find out where he’s being 
dumb. 
* 2 « * ca 

There are several answers to that. The 
first is the painful one that most likely the 
competitor has no corner on the boners. 
And if he should have,: which isn’t likely, 
he will not be content to make his mistakes 
all to himself. As he sees himself falling 
behind, he’ll invent other bonehead plays to 
capture more volume; and tbe last state of 
such competition is too painful to be con- 
templated on a March morning. 


Price Competition Is Old Stuff 

Still another answer is the fact that, as 
modern merchandising is shaping up, com- 
petition is no longer the exclusive province 
of prices. Not so long ago we were in a 
city where the yard with the biggest sales, 
running into seven figures, charges the 
highest prices; and the man with the lowest 


prices finds his volume steadily shrinking. 
Certainly customers are interested in prices, 
They have no desire to pay more than they 
must for their stuff. But the thing they 
buy is not always just lumber; not in these 
days. If a man wants to get from Chicago 
to New York in a hurry, he’s not interested 
in the fact that the roads are open and that 
he can walk. If he wants a house of a 
certain kind and class and is too busy to 
attend to supervising the multitude of pur- 
chases and the dozen or so kinds of me- 
chanical work that must go into its 
construction, he looks for a man who can 
offer him that kind of service. Lumber 
may play a large part in the building, but 
the dealer who offers nothing but lumber 
isn’t much of a competitor of the dealer 
who can offer the complete service. We're 
not arguing in favor of this complete serv- 
ice at this point, but we are calling attention 
to the fact that competition may be and 
usually is on a more comprehensive scale 
than just the price of lumber. 

If, then, competition no longer centers 
wholly about price, what mercantile objec- 
tion can there be to the mutual study of 
costs? Two dealers may well seek to find 
from their mutual experience where the 
weak and the strong points are in their 
cost figures. It will put them on a sounde? 
and more reasonable basis to carry on their 
competition in the field of service. 


Interlocking Methods 

Mr. Davis called attention to the fact 
that many large and able financial institu- 
tions have corrected these useless and point- 
less leaks by means of interlocking direc- 
torates. A director of one company took 
the information about sound interior prac- 
tices to another company of which he was 
also a director; and the results were mu- 
tually beneficial. If interlocking directorates 
are not literally feasible in lumber retail- 
ing, Mr. Davis remarked, the same bene- 
ficial results may be gotten by a sort of 
informal super-directorate through a mutual 
study of methods and costs.. The cost-study 
club is in a sense an informal super-direc- 


torate. se es 


To a person who follows conventions 4 
good deal, it is becoming clear that asso- 
ciations are changing their plans and poli- 
cies quite as rapidly as individual concerns 
are changing theirs. For a good many years 
associations were informal and loose or- 
ganizations. They were an indication of a 
vague and unformed opinion or “hunch” that 
businesses. had something in common which 
they could profitably discuss together. But 
no one quite knew just what these things 
were or how to handle them. A lumberman 
need not be very old to remember the days 
when secretaries had little work to do. 
They were frequently lumbermen who con- 
tributed their services for nothing or for 
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yery small sums. About all they had to do 
was to send out notices of the conventions 
and to bulldoze reluctant retailers into 
reading papers on some obvious subject or 
other. The benefit of those old conventions 
consisted mostly in getting dealers together 
at some place where they had little to do 
except talk to each other. A couple of 
dealers would sit together in the corner of 
a hotel lobby, gossip along about mutual 
acquaintances and their doings, mention the 
treatment they received from certain mills, 
tell how they collected that bill from a 
tough customer and in the course of an hour 
or two exchange mutually useful angles of 
the business. A handful would get together, 
after the secretary had worn himself out 
to accomplish this result, and listen while 
a couple of their number read papers or 
made informal talks in which they were 
careful not to give away too many or too 
much of their methods. 

These things were useful in a day when 
business did not change so very rapidly. 
But when merchandising as a _ practical 
science and art came along and the more 
active companies were introducing upset- 
ting competitive methods, the old conven- 
tion had to be jacked up. We all know how 
this has been done. Full-time secretaries, 
association traffic and architectural serv- 
ices, careful business studies made on a 
statistical basis, cost accounting and other 
factors came in. And the end is not yet. 
Already some associations have come to be 
highly important and exact service organi- 
zations. 


Future of Associations 


This department heard Virgil Jordan, 
chief accountant of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, describe something of 
his opinion about the future of business 
associations. He called attention to the 
history of business mergers and pointed out 
the difference between the mergers of the 
present and those of thirty or forty years 
ago. The old mergers were for the purpose 
of increasing manufacturing and sales effi- 
ciency to the end of increasing production 
to care for a rapidly expanding market. The 
recent mergers have had a quite different 
object. Production capacity in most indus- 
tries is in excess of demand; and the new 
mergers aim at controlling production on 
the one hand and maintaining the invest- 
ment values in the industries on the other; 
a very difficult thing to do. He called at- 
tention to the fact that the value of most 


_ of the recent mergers has been to the buy- 


ing public and not to the owners of the 
merged stock. The price level in those 
industries where mergers have been most. 
common has risen much more slowly than 
in those other industries where mergers 
were the exception. This indicates that any 
savings made possible by the combinations 
were promptly passed on to the public. 
Market values of: the stock of merged com- 


panies have of late been high; much higher © 


than the dividends would justify. This, 
Mr. Jordan thought, could not continue in- 
definitely. It is a promoter’s and not an 
owner’s market. 

* * a * 

But the point in which we are especially 
interested is Mr. Jordan’s statement that 
in his opinion some of the values now 
sought by mergers will in the future be 
sought through trade associations of inde- 
pendent companies. These associations as- 
semble statistics, study new methods both 
of technical production and of marketing, 


search for new markets and ways of ex- 
ploiting them and the like. They are no 
longer mere vehicles of casual information 
and of good fellowship and fun; they are 
real institutes for the scientific study of 
business practice. 


Manufacturers Point the Way 


Since this is a retail department, and we 
have no desire to mention some retail asso- 
ciations at the expense of implying that 
others are not so good, suppose we mention 
an association in another field of our in- 
dustry. The National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association seems to us to be doing 
an admirable work of the sort indicated 
by Mr. Jordan. Most of the readers of 
these columns have been observing this 
great organization in action. National ad- 
vertising, scientific service both to develop 
exact knowledge of lumber and its uses and 
to bring into action the scientific work of 
other institutions such as the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, a comprehensive engineer- 
ing service to bring these matters prac- 

















An attractive little sewing box, made from the 
wood of about a hundred ships that have fig- 
ured prominently in history, is numbered among 
the many curios of an old soldier who, after 
campaigns in every part of the world, now 
makes his home in Washington. Pieces of 
wood were obtained from the “Constitution,” 
“Maine,” “Titanic” and a number of other 
famous ships 





tically to the users of lumber, study of 
species and grades in relation to definite 
lumber needs; these and other things indi- 
cate the exacting and widely spread activi- 
ties of this great organization. Its object 
is to supply useful information and service, 
both to lumbermen and to the public, which 
individual lumbermen could not supply for 
themselves. It is well known that some 
retail associations are following the same 
methods, adapted of course to their own 
particular fields. 

No two associations have exactly the same 
problems. It has long been clear that 
there are not many, if any, methods that 
are absolutely best. There are well estab- 


lished principles, but these principles don’t 
work until they are transformed into prac- 
tical policies. It is not enough to know 
the general principles, although this is the 
starting point of sound business. Two giver 
communities are certain to have differences 
in buying habits. One is committed to de- 
ferred payments, while the other pays cash 
or desires short credits on open book 
accounts. Practical policies fitted to one 
will often be a handicap if offered in the 
other. The local association has the job 
not only of making principles clear but 
also of aiding in translating them in useful 
local practices. Associations will function 
about as well as members will let them. 
This is not merely a call to undiscriminat- 
ing loyalty. It involves keeping an eye on 
the association executives and urging them 
on to the job of meeting local problems. 
It is one thing to pay dues and to attend 
conventions faithfully and to support the 
officers in their undertakings. These things 
have their value. But it is important to 
add to this type of loyalty a critical loyalty 
of a constructive kind. We would guess 
that if 5 percent of the members of an 
association asked their executives to expand 
their work in a particular way, showing 
clearly why that new service was necessary 
and in what way it could be done, they 
could get their request granted. 


Preparing for the New Merchandising 


It is in this way that associations can 
meet the problems of the new merchandis- 
ing. One wonders sometimes if the dealers 
who say glibly that competition is no longer 
with fellow dealers but is rather with com- 
peting lines, realize precisely what they 
are saying. One of the things they are 
saying, even if they are not always aware 
of it, is that these other lines are making 
their own trade associations tremendously 
powerful institutes of business study. The 
steel men, for instance, have huge funds 
available for the study of the problem of 
building houses and farm buildings of steel. 
Does a lumberman know what that means? 
He can’t stop the steel men. The field is 
wide open. But he can meet their efforts 
by similar studies of the advantages of 
frame construction. His trade associations, 
local and national, are by way of being his 
defense against a good many onslaughts of 
competing lines which he can not possibly 
hope to meet solely with his own unaided 
efforts. 


Seeeaeeeaeaeeei 


Canadian Firm Has Finance Plan 


The George Eddy Co. (Ltd.), lumber deal- 
ers, contractors and builders, Bathurst, N. B., 
some time ago adopted a financing plan, which 
has worked quite satisfactorily, according to 
information received from George E. Wight- 
man, of the above company. 

Under this plan, as explained by Mr. Wight- 
man, the prospective builder gives the lumber 
company a deed for the lot on which he de- 
sires to build, and also pays a reasonable per- 
centage down on the material supplied, the 
balance’ being paid for on the monthly basis 
“like rent.” When the building is completed, 
the company arranges with some individual 
whom it knows has money to loan, to take a 
mortgage on the property at a good rate of 
interest, thus liquidating any capital that the 
company has tied up in the transaction. In 
some cases, the company looks after the col- 
lection of the payments due on the property for 
the person holding the mortgage, in case it is 
inconvenient for him to do so. “In other-words,” 
says Mr. Wightman, “we make our office do 
work similar to that of a trust company, which 
has proved satisfactory to all concerned.” 
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Sales Opportunities Seen in Special Fields 


How Retailers May Develop Industrial Business—Air ports and Appurtenances 
Will Repay Attention—Other Suggestions for Making Sales 


The average retail lumberman sometimes 
fails to take full advantage of his opportuni- 
ties to secure industrial business. Perhaps the 
larger jobs are out of his reach, but for every 
one of that kind there are a dozen that he 
could tackle profitably. And never in the his- 
tory of lumber retailing has he been assured 
of such strong support in his efforts to get in 
on industrial business. In the first place, sci- 
entific research has shown how satisfactory 
wood is for many industrial buildings, and 
this research has been embodied in literature 
that the retailer can use to present the facts 
very convincingly to prospective customers. In 
the second place, he has the backing of a 
strong national advertising campaign, and can 

always rely on the help of a trained field man 
’ to help him in handling jobs that require a 
specialist. 

The opportunities are many and varied, and 
one job well handled in a community will lead 
to others and do much to overcome there the 
cumulative effects of years of anti-wood prop- 
aganda. One recalls the success of Thomas P. 
Bonner, of the Red Diamond Lumber Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., in selling the timber truss 
roof for a machine shop 42 feet wide by 150 
feet long. In most industrial buildings there 
is a similar demand for a wide and unob- 
structed floor space, so that the machine equip- 
ment may be placed freely where it will be 
most efficient. Gymnasiums and armories, skat- 
ing rinks and dance halls, garages and airplane 
hangars are other buildings that require a roof 
that depends wholly on the side walls for its 
support. 

Airports Offer Increasing Field 

The airplane hangar for the moment offers 
the widest field for the sidewall-supported 
wood roof, as quite recent reports showed that 
a thousand airports were under construction 
throughout the country. The Department of 
Commerce in its Aeronautics Bulletin No. 5, 
of Jan. 1, lists, for instance, 60 marked air- 
ports in Illinois, some of which do not yet 
have facilities, while 37 are listed as proposed. 
While the list of airports is large, the Depart- 


ment states that there are more than 4,000 © 


other fields in the United States on which 
landings may be made, and doubtless these will 
be further developed, as many are owned by 
States, municipalities, corporations, clubs, com- 
missions and other such organizations. To 
realize the bigness of this opportunity for 
lumber, one must remember what an airport 
tends to become. Authorities have pointed out 
that a well-equipped air terminal provides a 
passenger station, with ticket offices, baggage, 
express and mail rooms, waiting rooms, pub- 
lic restaurant, toilets and other facilities, offices 
for administration, machine shop, garages and 
housing for other auxiliary activities. These 
are all in addition to the hangars. And ex- 
perience has shown that the developed airport 
derives a good part of its income from con- 
cessions on the marginal strips, for dance and 
recreational halls, which are heavily patronized 
by visitors during the week-ends. Then, of 
course, the airport attracts the airplane factory 
and other associated interests, and stimulates 
the building of business and residential struc- 
tures in adjacent sections of the city. The 
lumberman does well to keep in close touch 
with airport developments, and he can make a 
good start by selling the lumber for the han- 
gars that usually initiate the development of 
any port. 

In this effort he will receive immense aid 
from the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation booklet on “Airplane Hangar Construc- 
tion,” quite recently revised, which contains 


a lot of good sales ammunition For the con- 
struction of large hangars, two good types of 
roof are available, and the retailer will be 
well advised to investigate the merits of both. 


Two Meritorious Types of Roof 

One type is of especial interest to the small- 
town retailer, in that quite wide spans can be 
shipped already assembled, as they are fabri- 
cated complete at the factory, that of the Mc- 
Keown Bros. Co., of Chicago. Its larger spans 
are shipped in knock-down form and can be 
readily assembled on the job, so that no special 
technical ability or equipment is called for. 
Trusses are available for all types of construc- 
tion, including residences, clubs, churches, 
barns, factories, grandstands etc. That the 
McKeown company is a pioneer in the field of 
airport building is shown by the fact that an 
article in regard to its hangar construction 
methods appeared in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN of July 26, 1919, so that the retailer han- 














Elephants are used quite freely in handling 

heavy timbers in logging operations and for 

railroad construction in the Andaman Islands, 
located in the Bay of Bengal, British India 





dling its products has behind him an unusually 
rich experience and a high reputation for 
knowledge of the requirements and ability to 
meet them, its product being used by the larg- 
est airplane organizations in the country. And 
that this product is eminently suitable for 
high-class residence construction no better 
proof could be offered than the use of Mc- 
Keown trusses in the White House roof re- 
construction. 

Another type is the lamella roof, which is an 
excellent and inexpensive construction for au- 
ditoriums, warehouses and other buildings re- 
quiring unobstructed floor space, as clear 
arched spans up to 150 feet can be provided. 
The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has issued a booklet of 30 pages deal- 
ing with this method of construction, and full 
information in regard to it is available from 
the Lamella Roof Syndicate, Inc., of 45 West 


45th Street, New York City, while there are 
representatives also in Los Angeles, Calif, 
Houston, Tex., Atlanta, Ga. and St. Louis, 
Mo. The economy of this patented type of 
roof results from the use of short-length lum- 
ber, and unskilled labor can erect it quickly 
without the use of cranes. 

In going after industrial sales, the retailer 
can not afford to neglect the fine booklet pub- 
lished by Weyerhaeuser Forest Products, on 
mill construction, which presents convincingly 
the merits and economy of wood for construc- 
tion of factories, warehouses and other build- 
ings of this type. It contains data that is a 
real help in making sales. 

Another product for which there is a wide 
market in industrial construction is factory 
flooring. A specialist in hardwood flooring 
manufacture, the Robbins Flooring Co. of 
Rhinelander, Wis., has had a long experience 
in supplying its product for use in industrial 
buildings, institutions etc. It sells only through 
the retail, dealer and on special jobs works 
with him’ in landing the order. Its service 
makes unnecessary the stocking of thick floor- 
ing by the retail yard. Another northern hard- 
wood flooring concern, the J. W. Wells Lum- 
ber Co., of Menominee, Mich., has been point- 
ing out the advantages of its maple flooring 
for cotton mill use, as this will not sliver, 
splinter or collect lint. The Southern Pine 
Association members, through the development 
of end-matching, have done much to widen the 
possibilities for industrial sales by the retailer. 
Besides the 2-inch factory flooring, there is also 
available, end-matched, such items as roof 
decking and concrete form lumber. The as- 
sociation presents the advantages of end- 
matched longleaf in a booklet entitled, “You 
Do Too Much Sawing,” which contains data 
that it is wise to have handy. 


Other Opportunities for Sales 

When sound-deadening in an _ industrial 
structure is required, it would be well to pre- 
sent the facts about the Balsam-Wool blanket, 
manufactured by the Wood Conversion Co, of 
Cloquet, Minn., and this material has also, of 
course, high efficiency as an insulator. And 
it would surely help to have on hand some 
samples of a first-class building .paper like 
Sisalkraft, made by the Sisalkraft Co., of Chi- 
cago, for the 6-ply construction of this mate- 
rial is bound to have a strong appeal to the 
industrial user. The information contained in 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion booklet, “The Cost of Comfort,” will be 
a valuable aid in presenting any insulating ma- 
terial, supplemented as it should be by the 
technical facts about the particular brand that 
the yard handles. 

For many business structures, plywood is 
having a rapidly increasing vogue because, in 
addition to the beauty of the grain of the wood. 
it provides strength and insulating value. It 
is thus an ideal wall for the office of an in- 
dustrial structure. Fir plywood is furnished 
by the Pacific Mutual Door Co., of Tacoma, 
Wash., and the Pacific Coast Plywood Manu- 
facturers (Inc.), of Seattle, Wash., while pine 
paneling is supplied by the Shevlin, Carpenter 
& Clarke Co., of Minneapolis, and the Red 
River Lumber Co., of Westwood, Calif. 
Northern hardwood plywoods are offered by 
the Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Co., 
of Gladstone, Mich. Paneling effects have 
been greatly enhanced by the application of 
the beautiful wood stains prepared by the 
Marietta Paint & Color Co., of Marietta, Ohio, 
which has prepared very attractive sample pan- 


els for some ‘of the companies that manu- 


facture plywood. 
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The profit to be made from supplying the 
paint for industrial jobs is too important to 
be overlooked, especially as in landing’ sales 
there is now available the co-operative mer- 
chandising plan of the John Dixon Crucible 
Co, of Jersey ‘City, N. J., which manufactures 
maintenance floor paints in eight colors and 
utility paints in four colors. 

Finally, there ought to be a few dollars ex- 
tra profit earned on supplying the ladders that 
are always needed around an industrial plant. 
Two prominent manufacturers, the W. W. Bab- 
cock Co., of Bath, N. Y., and the Rowe Manu- 
facturing ‘Co., of Galesburg, Ill., have proven 
themselves good friends of the lumber dealers 
in handling ladder requirements. 


American Lumberman 


Portraits of Pioneer Lumberman 


MinnNEAPOLIS, Minn., March 18.—Large por- 
traits of Elam Greeley, pioneer lumberman, 
and his wife, Hannah Pope Greeley, have been 
received by the Minnesota State Historical So- 
ciety as a gift from John Elam Greeley, of 
Stillwater, son of the pioneer couple. Elam 
Greeley explored lumbering possibilities in 
northern Wisconsin and in the St. Croix val- 
ley before Wisconsin was a state or Minnesota 
a territory. He named the present city of 
Stillwater in 1841 and was made its first post- 
master. Stillwater thereby became the first 
postoffice in the State. He was born in Salis- 
bury, N. H., Aug. 13, 1818, and died Sept. 13, 
1882, at his logging camp in northern Wiscon- 


sin. He was a member of the second terri- 
torial legislature in 1851 and of the State legis- 
lature in 1856. In 1843 Mr. Greeley, together 
with Elias McKean, John McKusick and Cal- 
vin F, Leach built the first waterpower saw- 
mill in Stillwater. 


Establishes Two Retail Yards 


ManistiqguE, Micu., March 18.—The Stack 
Lumber Co., well known lumber manufacturer, 
which operates sawmills at Manistique and Lit- 
tle Lake and has extensive logging operations, 
recently has entered the retail lumber business 
also and has established retail lumber yards at 
Manistique and at Little Lake. 





House Plan No. 166 








Abundant light and air 
are assured the occupants of 
this attractive little cottage, 
which has much in addition 
to recommend it, not the 
least of the advantages being 
the small cost of upkeep of 
this size and type of resi- 
dence. The floor plan shows 
a well laid out and conveni- 
ent interior. 

Complete lists of material, 
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specifications and working 
drawings of this plan may 
be obtained from the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN at $3.50 
per set. 

Electrotypes of the eleva- 
tion (four inches wide) for 
newspaper or other advertis- 
ing use may be had at $3.50 
each; and electrotypes of the 
floor plan (same size as cut) 
at $2.25 each, postpaid. 
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Retailers’ Idea Exchange 














OPEN FINE DISPLAY ROOMS 


Ontario Firms Occupy New Quarters with 
Modern Facilities 


Toronto, Ont., March 18.—The Naylor-Os- 
borne Co. (Ltd.), Essex, Ont., and Wheatley, 
Ont., issued a formal invitation to their friends 
in the lumber business to attend the opening 
of their new offices and showroom, at Wilson 
Avenue and Station Street, Essex, on March 
18 and 19. Accompanying the invitation, the 
company sent out an interesting printed folder, 
giving a brief history of the company’s busi- 
ness since it was established 47 years ago under 
the name of James Naylor & Son. 

In their new office building at Essex the com- 
pany has incorporated the very latest ideas in 
efficient lumber merchandising, and their equip- 
ment has been planned to take care of future 
expansion. The new building includes a mag- 
nificent show room for the display of the va- 
rious items of merchandise which the company 
carries. It is claimed that the showroom is 
the largest and most modern in western Ontario. 
The purpose of this room is not only to inform 
the public of the many lines carried, but to 
enable customers to visualize these articles as 
they will appear in the finished house. Among 
the articles on display are six windows trimmed 
in six different kinds of wood, a beautiful oak 
staircase, five kinds of flooring laid and fin- 
ished, china cabinets, breakfast nooks, book- 
cases, kitchen cabinets and other conveniences. 


The Comrie Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Scarboro 
Junction, Ont., also is now occupying its new 
and attractive office. The building is 24 by 36 
feet, one story, finshed outside in an attractive 
timbered effect. The exterior walls are 12-inch 
pine, paneled off with cedar beams. The roof 
is a perpetual advertisement for red cedar 
shingles. A timbered porch and a massive solid 
cedar door make an attractive entrance. The 
door has decorative iron hinges and lock set. 
The rustic effect is carried into the interior also. 

The main office has ceiling beams of cedar. 
The walls are of silver gray finish on cotton- 
wood panels. A display room, off the main 
office, is paneled in various interior finished 
woods. Mr. Comrie’s private office is done in 
chestnut, with panels reaching to the ceiling. 
The Comrie Lumber Co. believe in publicity. 
Its delivery equipment includes three trucks, all 
finished in bright yellow with large, black 
lettering. 


Branch Managers Hold Conference 


OsKaLoosa, Iowa, March 19.—Managers of 
thirty Hawkeye Lumber Co. branches in this 
section of the state attended the 25th annual 
conference held here last Thursday. The 
manufacturing end of the industry was the 
principal theme of a talk by Ralph H. Burn- 
side, Portland, Ore., president of the Willapa 
Lumber Co., and head of the Hawkeye com- 
pany. Roundtable discussion of problems and 
examination of local situations occupied the 
second half of the meeting. 











out the shed. 





This Week’s 


Securing Good Ventilation of Shed 


The necessity for good ventilation afforded by a constant, even flow 
of air through the shed, if the lumber stored therein is to be kept in 
best possible condition, is so obvious and so generally recognized as 
hardly to need mentioning. Nevertheless, this desirable object is not 
always fully attained in shed construction. Most sheds are opened 
throughout the day, at one if not both ends of the driveway, or drive- 





forming the sidewalls are set at an angle which practically excludes 
snow and rain, while allowing free and even circulation of air through- 


Timely Tip 


ways, and thus get plenty 
of air during that time, 
but even so, there may be 
corners that are poorly 
ventilated and there 
dampness often lurks, The 
matter of ventilation is 
taken care of in a rather 
ingenious and unusual 
way in the shed of the 
Kellogg Bros. Lumber 
Co., at Wisconsin Rapids, 
Wis., recently observed 
by an American Lumber- 
man representative, who 
took the accompanying 
snapshot. The boards 








WINDOW DISPLAYS WANTED 


Retailer Makes Interesting Suggestion for 
Expert Service 


There comes to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
from a Kansas retailer a suggestion which evi- 
dences the awakened interest of dealers in 
modern principles of merchandising, especially 
—in this instance—the planning and preparation 
of effective window displays. The retailer re- 














Here is a remodeling job under way in Mani- 
towoc, Wis., recently noted by an AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN representative passing that way. 
It is easy to visualize how this house looked 
“before,” and how it will look “after.” Quite 
a change for the better is being made by merely 
rebuilding a corner of the house. The living 
room is being materially increased in size, 
and a sleeping porch installed over the addition. 
The porch will be extended, too 





ferred to is John E. Robert, Maple Hill, Kan., 
and his suggestion is that wholesalers of lum- 
ber and of hardware shall plan and provide for 
their retail distributers attractive window dis- 
plays, the cost to be divided equally between 
the wholesaler and the retailer. 


“Let the wholesalers employ expert window 
trimmers and display arrangers who would 
call on the retailers regularly once or twice a 
month and do the work of installing the window 
displays,” says Mr. Robert. “The manufactur- 
ers would also get in on this, I am sure. It 
will work; try it.” 

It is apparent that there is quite a potential 
field for expert service in the preparation of 
window displays suitable for the use of retail 
lumber dealers, but just how that service may 
be provided on a sound economic basis is not 
so evident. 

It is possible that some plan might be worked 
out whereby a manufacturer could create at- 
tractive displays that could be routed in rota- 
tion to various dealers desiring to use same, 
but it is evident that this would involve a very 
considerable outlay, as well as continual over- 
sight to keep the exhibits moving. 

This, indeed, is being done, on a smaller 
scale, by some of the line-yard companies, which 
from time to time create quite elaborate dis- 
plays which are routed to their various yards 
for exhibition. But while of interest in this 
connection, that fact does not demonstrate the 
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feasibility of a manufacturer carrying out the 
same idea on a broad enough scale to provide 
all dealers who desire it with 12 or 24 window 
display sets in the course of a year. 

Possibly some of the large retail associations, 
ambitious to render every possible service to 
their members, might employ an expert to 
plan and construct a number of window dis- 
plays that could be supplied, in_ rotation, to 
members desiring the service. Of course, it 
would be necessary for the association to make 
an individual charge for the service, as it 
would not be fair to asses$’ the entire member- 
ship to cover the cost of a special service that 
would be used at most by only a part of the 
members. Further, the average association al- 
ready is providing all the service that the 
dues paid in by the members will cover. 

So it all comes back, for the present at least, 
to the proposition that in most cases the re- 
tailer must plan and create his own window 
displays. That is not so hard to do as it 
sounds, if he will keep his eyes and ears open 
for suggestions and ideas that can be worked 
out in his own show window. 


LAUNCH MODERNIZING DRIVE 


Business Firms Co-operate in Campaign to 
Make Old Homes New 


ParKERSBURG, W. Va., March 18.—The retail 
lumber and building material dealers of this 
city, in co-operation with the other local inter- 
ests identified with the building, furnishing and 
equipping of homes, is taking up the home 
modernizing idea with a vim and enthusiasm 
that insures success. To say that the campaign 
starts off “with a bang” is puttirig it none too 
strongly. 

A local Home Modernizing Bureau has been 
formed with the backing of the Kiwanis Club 
and other civic organizations as well as local 
business houses. Under the auspices of the 
Lumber and Building Material Club of Parkers- 
burg, and merchants affiliated in the home mod- 
ernizing movement, the home modernizing film, 
“The Transformation,” which has attracted 
such favorable comment wherever shown, was 
shown for three consecutive days at all shows 
of one of the leading motion picture theaters. 
This film, which depicts the modernizing and 
beautifying of an old home, was viewed by 
large audiences and created great interest in 
the subject of home modernizing. 

The announcement of the showing of this 
picture was made the occasion of publication of 
a half page newspaper advertisement in which 
also appeared the “cards” of fifteen local con- 
cerns, all boosting the home modernizing propo- 
sition. 

This city of around 25,000 population affords 
a promising field for modernizing, it being esti- 
mated that nearly one-half of the homes of the 
city are more or less in need of that process, 
and it is felt that when householders see how 
their property can be made more beautiful, at- 
tractive and valuable at a moderate investment 
there will be many modernizing jobs got under 
way. 

The local Home Modernizing Bureau “will 
establish headquarters downtown to which 
householders may go for advice and informa- 
tion concerning modernizing their old homes. 

Karl L. Johnstone, of the Parkersburg Mill 
Co., and other local lumbermen are taking ac- 
tive interést in promoting this home modern- 
izing campaign. The firms co-operating locally, 
in addition to the Lumber and Building Ma- 
terial Club, Kiwanis Club etc., are the Park- 
ersburg Mill Co.; Parkersburg Builders Ma- 
terial Co.; W. H. Smith Hardware Co.; Ideal 
Furniture Co.; Ohio River Sand & Gravel Co. ; 
Young Plumbing & Electric Co.; Patton & 
Neal Co. (furniture) ; Interstate Lumber Co.; 
First National Bank; Realty Investment Syndi- 
cate; Nelson Plumbing Co.; Smith & Burrows 
(furnaces etc.); McHenry Electric Co; Dils 
Bros. & Co. (department store) ; Citizens Con- 
crete Co. 





SELLS LUMBER BY PIECE 


Says Plan Saves Time and Cuts Cost of 
Making Small Sales 


For more than three years Charles Ring- 
sted, manager North Denver Lumber Yard, 
Denver, Colo, has been selling lumber by the 
piece to customers desiring less than 500 feet. 

Not only has the plan served to reduce the 
cost of selling small quantities of lumber, 
and saved time of the yard employees, but it 
also has served to save the time of the cus- 
tomers and given them better service and qual- 
ity of materials. As Mr. Ringsted explains: 

“Should a customer come in for a board the 
clerks had to determine the number of board 
feet in it and figure it at the price per thou- 
sand. If the price was, say, 42 cents, the clerk 
might quote a price of 40 cents to make it 
even change. If the customer returned later 
and wanted another board just like it and of 
the same length, another clerk might wait 
upon him and quote a price of 45 cents be- 
cause recognizing the fact that on small sales 
of lumber where the boards had to be selected 
the company was not making any great profit. 
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cA PAT on the BACK 








HE other day I heard a 

talk by Merle Thorpe, 
editor of Nation’s Business. 
I liked it and wrote to tell 
him so. 

Some time ago, I read an 
address by Mr. Long of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. and 
the fourider of the City of 
Longview, Washington. It 
was his dedication speech of 
a $165,000 high school, his 
gift to the city. I enjoyed it 
and told him so. 

Both of these men, who 
speak of modern business 
as “the great adventure,” 
breathe the spirit of accom- 
plishment. 

But, I'll bet, both of these 
men, as big as they are, ap- 
preciate a little “Pat on the 
Back.” 


Now the Hechinger Com- 
pany sells new building ma- 
terial in a new way. It has 
three yards, carries every- 
thing from foundation to 
roof and sells at rock-bottom 
prices. 


If you can help us to do it 
better by a suggestion or a 
bit of constructive criticism 
—write us a letter. If you 
can improve our advertis- 
ing, tell us so. The more we 
please you, the bigger and 
better our company will 
grow. 


We will appreciate any 
suggestion of criticism 
which will improve the 
Hechinger Company. Send 
us your comment—whether 
or not it be a 


“Pat on the Back,” 


The Hechinger Co. is running (Pesereonsenee, 
@ scrics of advertiscments in The @% NATIONALLY 
Sunday Star on Home Iinprove- na 
meut. Watch for them and read % MATERIALS 
them, 4 headend , 


CEPPTPPPEPEPERP errr er eeP Err rh PEE PEA FL EIAES STATES 


This advertisement of a lumber retailer is of 
rather unusual character, both by reason of its 
“human interest” approach to the subject and 
because of the effective typographical treat- 
ment. The advertisement was prepared and in- 
serted in the daily newspapers of Washington, 
D. C., by the Sidney L. Hechinger Co. of that 
city. It occupied space three columns wide and 
nine inches deep, which permitted the use of 
large type, the body of the advertisement being 
set in 14-point, with plenty of white space 











But the customer would be’ somewhat dis- 
gruntled because of the two different prices 
and would want to know ‘how come?’ 

“Four years ago, upon careful investiga- 
tion, we found that 25 to 30 percent of our 
business was on small stuff. This was suf- 
ficient to warrant serious consideration as to 
the amount of money we were losing by trying 
to handle it on the same price basis as that 
used in figuring with contractors. So we 
worked out tables which give the piece price 
on all material which is usually sold on board 
foot basis. As nearly as possible to figure it, 
we made the piece price 10 percent more than 
the footage price. Tables were prepared by 
which any employee in the yard may quickly 
determine the price of any size piece of lum- 
ber, any grade, and from 8-foot length up to 


20 feet. The lengths are listed across the top 
of the tables, the sizes down the side. In col- 
umns corresponding are the prices. Copies of 
this table are kept at convenient points in the 
office and in the yard, and the drivers some- 
times carry them with them, for use in case 
a customer wants something else when the 
delivery is made and asks what it will cost. 

“We feel that the approximately 10 percent 
increase in price compensates us for extra cost 
of having to select the material, sometimes saw 
it to the required length, and then deliver it 
as quickly as the customer desires it. 

“It also has added from one to one and a 
half percent to our profits. It has, however, 
increased the number of culls, because it is 
only fair to the customer that, when he is 
paying slightly more than the price allowed 
contractors, he should have select material, 
and our yard men and drivers are so in- 
structed. It has reduced complaints formerly 
caused by different prices being quoted by dif- 
ferent men in the yard. It also has speeded 
up the time required to make the sale by 25 
percent, and saved the customer a like amount 
of time. 

“The only complaints we have had have 
come from contractors who upon finding them- 
selves running short of material, sent down 
for an additional board or two to finish out 
the job. If the boys did not know them, they 
would be charged the piece price. When they 
got their bills, naturally they would raise a 
howl. But we quickly adjusted the price and 
explained the system to the satisfaction of the 
complainants.” 
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EXTRA PROFIT FROM FEEDS 


Dealer Builds Up Fine Trade in This 
Side-Line 


The following contribution from H. A. 
Skinner, manager Barker Lumber Co., Genoa, 
Ill., relating the experience of his company in 
developing a profitable business in stock and 
poultry feeds, should be of interest to retailers 
whose trade is mainly of an agricultural char- 
acter, affording contacts with farmers which 
can be made similarly productive of profit. 

“I notice in your paper,” says Mr. Skinner, 
“that you are asking managers to tell ways by 
which they have created extra business and 
profits for their yards. 

“About three years ago the Barker Lumber 
Co. decided to add to its lumber and building 
material the handling of a nationally advertised 
line of feeds. We had not handled any kind 
of feed or feed supplement before, so it was 
an experiment, but we went into it with the 
determination of making some extra profit for 
the yard. The brand chosen—Purina—is about 
the most expensive feed supplement on the mar- 
ket, but is, I would say, the best. Although on 
the market for many years it had been little 
used in this locality, so we had to go out and 
make personal calls on*the farmers and feeders 
in order to create a market for it, with the as- 
sistance of the salesman representing the Ral- 
ston Purina Co. 

“We generally spend a couple of days every 
two weeks out among the farmers and feeders, 
telling them and showing them how to use 
this product profitably with their own feed. 
It was in many cases- difficult to get some of 
them to change from ‘their past way of feed- 
ing stock, poultry etc.; namely a little oil meal, 
tankage, or cottonseed along with their own 
grain, but after we got a number of them to 
make actual tests themselves on their own 
farms to ascertain which way was actually the 
cheapest for them to make milk, pork, beef or 
eggs, and they found out from their own 
figures that our feed was the cheapest, it was 
much easier to sell. Now almost every farmer 
through this section is convinced that any feeds 
that come in the “checkerboard” bags are as 
good as can be made, and as good as we rep- 
resent them to be. : 

“The farmers in this locality think they 
have been hit pretty hard with poor crops and 
hard times for the last few years, but our 
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sales of the selected brand of feeds have in- 
creased each year. Last year we sold consider- 
able more than any previous year, thereby mak- 
ing a substantial increase in our sales and a 
very nice extra net profit. And the best part 
of it is that this extra business required prac- 
tically no extra help. 

“As to how a yardman may become a good 
salesman, here, in a general way, are my ideas: 

“First get the good will of your prospects, 
get them to have confidence in you, then know 
the product you are endeavoring to sell from 
A to Z. Don’t get discouraged if you lose out 
on a fellow you thought surely you could sell. 
Be pleasant to all prospects, whether they buy 
or not. Last, but not least, make some definite 
arrangement for payment when making the 
sale, as a sale is not complete until the goods 
are sold, delivered, the customer satisfied and 
the cash in the bank.” 


Opens “Home of the Month” 


EvANSVILLE, INp., March 19.—The first home 
completed in the A-1 Building Material Co.’s 
“Home of the Month” campaign was opened 
for inspection last Sunday. It has six rooms 
and bath, English type of architecture, brick 
veneer with insulated walls throughout. 


Through co-operation. of the William E. 
French Co., decorators, the model home will 
be completely decorated and furnished through- 
out. 

The A-1 Building Material Co. plans to open 
one model home each month, furnish it com- 
plete and price it for sale. 


OPENS NEW DISPLAY ROOM 


Wood Samples and Products Arranged for 
Buyers’ Inspection 


Soutu Benp, Inp., March 18.—The fact that 
the Indiana Lumber & Manufacturing Co. is 
the oldest lumber concern in this city does not 
keep it from being one of the most uptodate 
and progressive in the country, as evidenced by 
its new office and display building. 

The very complete display of home building 
materials installed therein was formally opened 
to the public March 12, announcement of this 
being made in a full-page advertisement appear- 
ing in the daily newspapers describing the dis- 
play in some detail and extending an invitation 
to prospective home builders to call. 

One of the most interesting of the exhibits is 
a set of samples of 41 different wood all of 
which are carried in stock by the company. 
These samples are finished in the natural, pre- 





serving the characteristics of the various spe- 
cies. Another display of interest is a set of 
103 different molding and trim designs stocked 
by the company. 

The display room and show window occupy 
approximately the front half of the main floor 
of the new building, while the rear is occupied 
by the sales, purchasing and general offices. 

The various displays are arranged in wall sec- 
tions, mounted on movable racks, finished and 
decorated in colors exactly as they would ap- 
pear in the home. There are on display fold- 
ing ironing boards, disappearing stairs, wall seats 
and folding breakfast sets which the housewife 
can operate and examine. Among other items are 
medicine cabinets, corner cupboards, breakfast 
sets, insulation, builders’ hardware etc., and a 
complete showing of interior and exterior 
doors, finished. 

The Indiana Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 
manufactures stock and special millwork for 
interior, exterior and cabinet trim. 

It is the wish and intent of Christopher Fass- 
nacht, chairman of the board, and James W. 
Taylor, president, both of whom were among 
the founders of the company in 1898, that the 
new building and equipment may place the com- 
pany in position to give better service to the 
building trades and to the public in general 
than ever before. 


Opens Display Room in Downtown District 


Syracuse, N. Y., March 18.—The downtown 
display room recently opened by the Sisson 
Lumber Co. is meeting with a degree of in- 
terest on the part of customers and the public 
which leads Samuel B. Sisson, president of 
the company, to believe that this venture is go- 


display with the co-operation of the various 
manufacturers. 

Thus the idea of a permanent downtown 
store and display room gradually took form. 
Accordingly, a store with 40-foot frontage was 
rented close to the central part of the shopping 








owner, but lumber that has been built into a 
beautiful cabinet, mantel or staircase has 
taken on a transformation which helps the 
home owner to visualize what will look best 
in the contemplated new abode.” 

Mr. Sisson added that it is never wise to 
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Views showing interior arrangement of downtown display room recently opened by the Sisson Lumber Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


ing to help materially in building up sales, 
according to a statement made to the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN. 

The original plan was to make a display of 
redwood lumber and products, which the Sis- 
son company handles extensively, in a down- 
town store for a period not exceeding one 
month, in order to acquaint the public with 
the beauty and the many uses of redwood. 

Upon further consideration, however, it’ ap- 
peared to Mr. Sisson and his associates that 
such a display would not attain maximum 
effectiveness, especially in the way of promot- 
ing interest in home owning, unless followed 
up or supplemented by displays of other goods 
carried in stock which play an important part 
in the construction of the modern home. 

Accordingly, a more comprehensive plan was 
worked out, with the idea of interesting the 
public in the numerous items of woodwork, 
built-in conveniences etc., insulation, roofing 
and other products that enter into the. modern 
home, each of these lines to be given adequate 


district, and every effort was made to make 
it as attractive as possible. 

“It is our belief,” said Mr. Sisson, “that the 
average person contemplating building a new 
home does not know where to go to get the 
best ideas for a home such as he wants at 
reasonable cost. The lumber yard generally 
is located in some out-of-the-way and dirty 
section of the city in an environment not at 
all inviting to a woman who has in mind the 
charms of the new home that she has been 
dreaming of. When thinking of the lumber 
yard, she pictures a not altogether attractive 
office, surrounded by piles of boards and other 
lumber, with nothing to inspire her in the selec- 
tion of materials or architecture for her new 
home. . 

“It is our purpose to provide a place easy 


_of access to the shopping district, where there 


will be available not only advice’ and co-opera- 
tion, but specimens of the actual materials that 
will go into the new home. A board in itself 
is not interesting to the prospective home 


predict what the result of an experiment may 
be, and that if the downtown store should, 
after a sufficiently long time to give the propo- 
sition a fair trial, not meet expectations, the 
experiment will be discontinued and the cost 
charged up to advertising. However, he is 
quite optimistic. and believes that the store is 
going to justify the expenditure, in - money 
and labor, entailed thereby. 

At any rate, it is a definite attempt to mer- 
chandise lumber products m the modern way. 
“In this period of keen competition,” said Mr. 
Sisson, “we think that we have perhaps found 
a method whereby we can sell our goods on 
a more profitable basis than can be done by 
merely offering the public 2x4s, sheathing etc. 

“We have found the manufacturers. ex- 
tremely willing to co-operate in every way to 
make this store a success by assisting in its 
arrangement, by helping pay the cost of fitting 
it up, and especially by their willingness to 
institute a comprehensive advertising campaign 
in this city for our benefit.” 
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Tells of Business Developments Abroad 


New York, March 18.—George J. Osgood, 
president the Wheeler, Osgood Co., Tacoma, 
Wash., arrived here on the liner Olympic last 
Wednesday from a trip of two months in Eng- 
land and on the Continent. Although many 
steamers arriving of late have come through 
fierce battles with gales, Mr. Osgood said the 
Olympic had fine weather and he enjoyed every 
minute of the voyage. 


Mr. Osgood will spend several days with. 


W. S. Nuremburg, manager of the company’s 
New York office, and will go direct from New 
York to Tacoma, perhaps with a brief stop 
at Chicago. Mr. Osgood did not have a glow- 
ing picture to paint of conditions either in 
England or in Europe, and yet he does not 
view conditions abroad in a pessimistic way. 
He believés that business development abroad 
depends very much upon how the markets are 
handled and to what extent some of the coun- 
tries go into construction work. 

For instance, he said that in England, es- 
pecially in the larger cities, there are vast 
tracts covered with old buildings that are in 
such a state that the people who can pay high 
rents will not live in them. “It is natural to 
suppose,” he said, “that in time these build- 
ings will be replaced and there will be stib- 
stantial construction contracts as a result.” 

Mr. Osgood gave a number of interesting 
sidelights on his trip. He was surprised, he 
said, to find the general run of people in Ger- 
many and France speaking English and he felt 
humilated at not being able to reply to such 
persons in their own language. “I found that 
many of the chauffeurs, the hotel porters, and 
people employed in restaurants could talk to 
me in my own language,” he commented. “It 
seems that nearly everyone over there has 


The Big 


(Continued from front page) 
penditure, $30,000 worth of business was com- 
pleted and between $20,000 and $25,000 worth 
is still hanging fire. So our expenditure proved 
to be but one-half of one percent of the re- 
sulting business. 

“Another encouraging feature is the receipt 
of many recent inquiries. Our last intensive 
work was done in September and many per- 
sons still are asking us about costs and plans.” 

The test campaign so encouraged the Minne- 

apolis bureau that members decided upon a 
general shake-up, reorganization and other 
maneuvers designed to foster an intensive mod- 
ernizing drive this spring. All available data 
was obtained from the national bureau. The 
illustrated examples of modernizing prepared 
by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN were studied. 
The aid of civic and fraternal organizations 
and newspapers was enlisted. While the north 
wind was piling drifts high along the streets 
and Jack Frost was busy hammering down the 
mercury, the bureau was preparing to make 
hay as soon as the sun shone. 
_ As a result an intensive campaign will swing 
into action early in April, backed by a $35,000 
budget, and, what is more important, the good- 
will of many business men who until last fall 
never had heard of home modernizing. 

The benefits derived from affiliation.and co- 
operation ofthe Civic & Commerce Association, 
the City Planning Commission, the Builders’ 
Exchange, Parent-Teachers’ associations and 
other bodies is demonstrated by the aid they 
have given in making preliminary surveys of 
the possibilities afforded for modernizing in 
Minneapolis. 

These estimates show that about 40,000 of 
Minneapolis’ 90,000 homes are in need of more 
or less modernizing alterations. At a conserva- 
tive average-estimate, it is pointed out, of $500, 


made it a point to learn something of English, 
at least.” 
Evidences of Prosperity 

Mr. Osgood said he was impressed by the evi- 
dences of life and prosperity he found in 
France, Belgium and Germany. “The people 
I met in a business way were very fine, cap- 
able persons. I met some splendid business 
men in France,” he asserted. “In all of the 
countries the people 
were uniformly cour- 
teous to me as an 
American, but I must 
admit that in walking 
down the streets of 
Berlin or Paris it was 
difficult for me to tell 
an American from a 
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Trip 





native son. The people 
on an average were 
much more like our 
own people than I ex- 
pected to find them.” 

Mr. Osgood said he 
went to Europe in con- 
nection with a suit over 
his company’s Woco 
trade mark, but that the litigation, conducted 
in the British courts, had been concluded in 
a very satisfactory way. 

Mr. Osgood spoke of business conditions es- 
pecially with reference to fir doors, which his 
company manufactures extensively. He said: 

Fir doors were sold in England in a small 





way before the World War and in 1920 they 
began to be called for again. The volume 
grew from year to year until 1927 when the 
peak was attained. Last year saw quite a 
considerable reduction from 1927 in volume 
and it isn’t probablé that as many American 
doors will find their way into the United 
Kingdom this year as they did in 1928. 

The fir door ought to be sold in England 
at a fair margin of profit. It can be made to 
pay a profit through co-operation of the manu- 
facturers under the Webb-Pomerene law. Al- 
ready about 80 percent of the fir door pro- 
ducers have gotten together in such an 
association, but unfortunately, the 20 percent 
on the outside for the present are killing the 
efforts of the other 80 percent to maintain a 
profitable price. 

There is very little apparent prospect for 
substantial business on the Continent. There 
are several very modern and up-to-date door 
factories in operation there and they have 
the prime advantage of cheap labor. The stock 
doors they turn out, however, are not com- 
parable with the stock doors manufactured in 
the United States. It may be that some de- 
mand may develop from people who will pay 
for quality, but today the larger part of the 
building is for the accommodation of the work- 
ing people and the price seems to be the most 
interesting to the buyer. 

There is a disposition on the part of all 
governments *to keep their own people em- 
ployed, and this is but natural. In England, 
and particularly on the Continent, there has 
been a tendency to favor the old mortise and 
tenon door instead of the dowel door. In 
Germany, while I was there, one of the papers 
published an article advgcating the use of 
the dowel door and giving the results of a 
government investigation. 


Mr. Osgood said he had not been back in 
the United States more than a few hours, but 
in that brief time he had been encouraged to 
take an optimtistic view of conditions. 


Parade Is On—Fall In! 


this means that there are twenty million dol- 
lars of business in sight, to go out and get. 
The bureau doesn’t expect to get all of it, but 
if the results of the test campaign mean any- 
thing, it will obtain a considerable fraction. 

A. V. Williams, secretary of the St. Paul 
bureau, is no less optimistic over the amount 
of work in prospect for the Capital City. 

“I believe it’s largely a question of going 
out and getting the business,” Mr. Williams 
says. “We are working on a budget system 
here—the amount being $12,000—and our plan 
is along the general lines of those in use by 
other bureaus. We hope to get our campaign 
off to a good start in the near future.” 

In Duluth, the third bureau of consequence 
in the Northwest is in full operation. C. V. 
Pierson is chairman, and L. R. Avoy secretary. 
Duluth building and modernizing work in re- 
cent years has not been as active as lumbermen 
and contractors could wish, but there are en- 
couraging signs this spring. Not the least is 
President Hoover’s well known friendliness to 
the Great Lakes-to-the-Sea deepwater channel 
project, for which the Head of the Lakes has 
been agitating several years. The mere fac 
that the president is known to be in favor of 
the plan has started what may prove to be a 
“bull” market in Duluth building and _ real 
estate. Other factors, including ore mining 
prospects on the iron ranges, are encouraging. 

To return to Minneapolis: 

While members of the bureau there feel that 
the general plan of the national organization is 
hard to improve upon, they realize that every 
local bureau must trim its sails to certain local 
conditions, and depart somewhat, along specific 
lines, from the broad general scheme of the 
conventional, or ideal, bureau. With this in 
mind, during the winter months, a detailed plan 
was agreed upon. 


It was agreed that the board of governors, 
headed by an executive committee elected by 
and from the board, should include “one rep- 
resentative from each group or association in 
cases where that group participates in a body,” 
but if there is no such group, an activity par- 
ticipated in by an individual firm or person 
shall have representation.” ‘There are 32 mem- 
bers on the board, headed by Lou H. Johnson, 
master plumber, as president. Donald C-. 
Knapp, manager of the Chamberlain Weather- 
strip Co., is vice president; H. C. Lindquist, 
maanger of the Minnesota Building & Loan 
Association, treasurer, and Tom Bonner, of 
the Red Diamond Lumber Co., secretary. Mr. 
Fridlund, as stated before, is contact director. 
The first four officers comprise the executive 
committee. A. M. Melone represents retail 
millworkers on the board, John Nelson, whole- 
sale millworkers, and a number of other lum- 
ber industries and, of course, accessory dealers, 
have representation. There are committees on 
membership, advertising, legislation and finance. 
Clarence A. Gunn is executive chairman. 

When the intensive campaign opens contact 
with inquirers will be obtained through news- 
paper advertisements, with coupons attached, 
direct mail, radio, and through po-operation 
with civic clubs. A. comprehensive and detailed 
plan has been worked out for handling inquir- 
ies, as follows: 

An inquiry is received by letter, phone or 
visit, and acknowledged by letter enclosing 
booklet which describes the bureau’s service. 
A field man makes preliminary reports and 
takes photographs of the building to be mod- 
ernized. If necessary to insure a good invest- 
ment for the owner, the Real Estate Board and 
City Planning Commission are contacted. 

Having reached this stage, the moderniza- 
tion is visualized for the owner by preliminary 
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sketches and suggestions. If the work will 
run over $3,000 an architect is contacted. Then 
the customer pays a small fee, ranging from 
$10 to $25, as a guaranty of good faith, this 
money to be returned if the job materializes. 
Next, plans and specifications are prepared and 
approved by the owner. If financing is neces- 
sary, contacts are made to determine the best 
method in the particular case, and the amount 
of money available. Then the proper contrac- 
tors are contacted, three for each job. Bids 
for the proposed work will be delivered to 
the office and opened at a specified time in the 
presence of the owner, bidders and bureau 
manager. All general and sub-contractors are 
to support members of the bureau in the pur- 
chase of materials and labor. 

After the contract is awarded, the bureau 
supervises all the work and indorses the pay- 
ments.. It is the intent of the bureau to equal- 
ize all work during the year to the complete 
satisfaction of the members. 

Statistical records of the bureau’s activities 
are to be kept and reported to members as 
directed by the executive committee. A fee of 
three percent is fixed as charge to the home 
owner by the contractor in addition to his 
profit, which amount is to revert back to the 
bureau. This charge is for plans, specifica- 
tions, supervision etc. Advertising material, 
such as envelope stuffers and window cards, 
are sold to members at cost plus ten percent, 


Artiul Simplicities of Home Architecture 


Elder Berry Helps Dealer to Solve Architectural Problem 


“Elder,” said the dealer from two towns 
away, “I’ve just had a kind of awful experi- 
ence,” 

“Awful?” asked the Elder. 

“Awful!” said the visitor, as his hand went 
involuntarily to his throat and his eyes grew 
round with recollection. 

“T always expected,” said the Elder, noting 
the gesture, “that some vigilante would deco- 
rate a lamp post with you. Who cut you 
down, and why?” 

“I didn’t get hung,” said the visitor, too 
deep in memories to .appreciate the Elder’s 
pleasantry, “though that might have been a 
welcome diversion if it hadn’t gone too far. I 
went to a tea.” 

“Golly!” said the Elder. 
orderly !” 

“Don’t be foolish,” said the visitor. “I said 
tea, and I meant tea. The drinks were bad 
enough; but I had some kind of a cheese 
salad that ruined me for keeps. Once on a 
bet I ate some Limburger; but honest, Elder, 
Limburger is Balm of Gilead compared to this 
stuff. I thought I’d have to borrow a 
plumber’s friend to get it down. I gulped 
a cup of scalding tea to kind of melt it off 
my tonsils, and I’m as raw inside as a bar- 
room picture. I'd as soon bite a live billy goat 
as that cheese. But those women ate it like 


” 


“Drunk and dis- 


it was meant for human food instead of hu- “ 
I'll never be a regular per- 


man punishment. 
son again.” 

“You never can tell what the Four Hundred 
are goin’ to like,” said the Elder. “That’s 
one thing that is puttin’ the old lumber game 
on the fritz. But you intrigue me. How’d 
this accident happen?” 

“Tt’s a sad story,” said the visitor with a 
shudder, “and I got taken in on false pre- 
tenses. In my town there’s a women’s club 
with a French name, made up of a lot of janes 
who aim never to be more than half a jump 
behind dear Paree; and the president wrote 
me a note saying they were just wild about 


~~ 


and all members are furnished membership 
insignia for their places of business. The 
bureau will erect job signs on all bureau jobs. 

Photographic records-are to be made and 
kept, of unusual as well as good examples of 
modernizing, showing “before and after” pic- 
tures. Observations of changes in home life 
and conditions are to be noted where possible 
for a length of time after the modernization 
has been performed. 

The field survey involves a detailed report 
on the building, including age, kind, type, heat- 
ing equipment, lighting, plumbing, electrical 
and gas accessories, millwork, plaster, painting, 
decorating, hardware, exterior, landscaping, 
and garage. The field man’s report will be 
submitted “room by room.” 

With such a detailed plan of campaign 
worked out, with a budget large enough to 
make it workable, and with capable men at the 
helm, it is safe to state that Minneapolis will 
modernize in 1929. And in view of attendant 
conditions, some of which have been cited, it 
is well within the range of probabilities to 
affirm that Minnesota, and the Northwest, too, 
is entering upon a great modernizing era. 


“THE AUTOMOBILE has made possible the 
modern suburb,” says Alfred Reeves, general 
manager National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce. “Before its advent the area of a 


domestic architecture, and would I come and 
tell them some delightful practical things they 
so much wanted to know. I thought it was 
a chance to do a little advertising, so I got 
my pants pressed and went. I was full of 
kindly condescension and all fixed to talk in 
words of one syllable. 

“Well, all that stuff was knocked out of 
me the first heat. They had one of those 
arty lady decorators who knew so much it 
hurt everybody. They chattered along about 
a couple of blocks over my head; but I learned 
that a weather-beaten hog house with the roof 
sagging in was the countryside’s only claim to 
architectural distinction; tied to the soil and 
all jazzed up with the patina of honest age 
and a lot worse than that. I’m kind of dumb, 
but I soon fixed me up a fair guess that I’d 
been borrowed to prove the lady decorator’s 
pet idea that a lumber dealer is nothing much 
but a dry cow that ought to be sent to the 
butcher. There I sat, my collar on fire with 
blushes of embarrassment, my throat scalded 
to shreds and my mouth full of goat. And 
then the dame began asking me sweetly nasty 
questions, aimed at exposing my ignorance in 
all its native grandeur. She might as well 
have talked French. Well, no; that would 
have been better, for I still know a little 
A. E. F. French, and that’s all that saved me 
from going down the drain. 

“T finally bucked up and took the lead away 
from the lady. I said these ultimates of art 
were all right for us elect, but if we expected 
to do anything for the run of common voters 
we'd have to begin eighteen or twenty feet 
further down the ladder. Then I served out 
the fifteen points of sound construction out of 
that booklet you gave me. As an experiment 
I dropped in a couple of French words. I soon 
saw that nobody there, including the lady 
decorator, knew enough French to wad a gun; 
but they were not going to let on. So I stuck 
in the parleyvoo pretty thick; and when I had 
them run out of gas for a minute I backed out 


——__ 


suburban community was limited to the con- 
venient radius of a horse and wagon from the 
railroad station. Today the area is limited only 
to the rapid transit of the motor car and by 
the freight facilities afforded by the motor 
truck,” 


Bids for City’s Lumber Needs 


Mitwaukeg, Wis., March 19.—Evidence 
that the City of Milwaukee is in the market 
for considerable quantities of lumber is indj- 
cated by an official notice just released by the 
city’s central board of purchases calling for 
proposals on 160,000 feet of creosoted yellow 

* pine, to be used in bridge decking and other 
roadway repair work for the coming season. 
In addition, a considerable quantity of 
creosoted yellow pine will be required, ac- 
cording to plans and specifications, for the 
mile-long 16th street viaduct with its two 
bridges. The steel work for this structure has 
been almost completed by the Stein Construc- 
tion Co., which holds the general contract for 
the work. 

Other items for general repair and alter- 
ation work of the city include 75,000 feet un- 
treated white oak; 67,000 feet untreated yellow 
pine; 5,000 feet untreated spruce, and 3,080 
feet Douglas fir. Bids will be received at the 
city’s central board of purchases office until 
Tuesday, March 26, at 10:30 a. m. 


and beat it. The worst 
of the racket is that one 
woman in the bunch is 
a prospect. I’ll bet I’ve 
cooked my goose with 
her.” 

“T’ll bet you haven't,” 
said the Elder. “Go 
see her husband. When a man lives with the 
elite for a spell he gets wise to their curves.” 


“There’s something funny about that,” said 
the visitor. “I met her husband on my way 
back to the yard. I babbled something to him 
about architectural atmosphere, and he laughed 
his head off. He asked me to come up to the 
house some night soon and talk with him and 
Emily. I’m scared to go; and that’s why I 
came to see you.” 

“You're all right,” said the Elder. “You 
trumped the ace of the See-how-smart-I-am 
crowd with your halfbreed French. I'll bet 
you're the cat’s meow with them. They'll be 
talking your artful simplicities of building all 
over the town. I'll give you an armful of 
foreign architectural magazines that’ll polish 
Emily off; and you and the husband can fix 
up something that she'll like and that she'll 
claim to have invented.” 


“What gets me,” said the visitor, “is why 
they should ask me out as sweet as corn starch 
and then try to steal my shirt.” 


“There ain’t any accounting for human con- 
duct,” said the Elder, “especially when the 
subject thinks he can’t be wrong. . You've 
heard about our Puritan forbears, ain’t you?” 

“No,” said the visitor from two towns away. 
“Yes, of course I have. Well, what do you 
mean, heard about them?” 

“According to accounts,” said the Elder, 
“when these pious ancestors of ours landed in 
New England, they fell on their knees and 
then fell on the aborigines. One enterprise 
was just as characteristic of them as the 
other.” 
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Furnishes Equipment for 


PaLaTKA, Fia., March 18.—Contracts for the 
machinery for the new plant of the Wilson 
Cypress Co., now under construction here, have 
been awarded, the details having been closed 
up several days ago between officials of the 
company and representatives of the concerns 
that are to supply the equipment. The new 
mill, which will duplicate the plant that was 
destroyed by fire in so far as size is con- 
cerned, will be equipped with the latest and 
heaviest type of machinery available for this 
section. 

The machinery contract for the new sawmill 
has been awarded to The Prescott Company, 
of Menominee, Mich. and Seattle, Wash. 

The mill will be electrically driven through- 
out, embodying the very latest improvements 
for the accurate and rapid production of cypress 
lumber. The main mill building will be 61 
feet wide by 225 feet long and will be sup- 
ported by heavy, reinforced concrete girders 
set upon piling. Two 9-foot Prescott band- 
mills constitute the headrigs. These will be 
equipped with roller bearings, electrically oper- 
ated upper guide, and saw changing device. 
One Prescott 3-block 60-inch carriage with six 
3-wheel trucks and 90 pound railroad rail will 
be furnished, and one 3-block 54-inch Prescott 
carriage. Both carriages will be equipped with 
Prescott electric dogs and tapering devices, 
and Prescott electric setworks. With these 
devices, the setter alone composes the carriage 
crew. 

The live rolls will all be mounted on steel 
roll cases. The edgers will be Prescott heavy 
8-inch machines, with 26-inch saws. They will 
be furnished with roller bearings, and elec- 
trically operated feedworks. A 54-inch and a 
72-inch edger will handle the output of the 
bandmills, and an additional 54-inch edger will 
be installed to edge the output of the Wickes 
gang, and also to edge lumber sent back for 
re-manufacture. The gang will be installed 
at the tail end of the mill arranged so that 


cants from either headrig can be readily ac- 
commodated. 

Two Prescott mechanical lift trimmers with 
chain driven ladders will be furnished, in- 
stalled so that one of the trimmers will trim 
lumber coming from the gang, and lumber 
sent back for re-manufacture. With this ar- 
rangement, the gang can be shut down, if neces- 
—_ without affecting the balance of the saw- 
mill. 

Inspectors’ chains will be installed behind 
each trimmer for grade-marking and inspect- 
ing the lumber, and should any lumber prove 
defective, transfers are so arranged that such 
lumber can easily be returned for re-manufac- 
ture without interfering in the least with usual 
production. 

A complete shingle mill is included in the 
plans, composed of one power and one hand 
shingle machine, and one power shingle block 
cutoff machine with bolters and equalizers. A 
lath and picket mill and a short stock mill will 
also be installed. 

The lower floor of the mill will present a 
particularly neat and attractive appearance, due 
to the electric drive and simple conveyor sys- 
tem. All of the gear reduction units will be 
of Prescott manufacture, with herringbone 
gears and roller bearings. The motors will be 
supplied by Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., 
of Milwaukee, Wis. 

The power plant will consist of Erie water 
tube boilers and an Allis-Chalmers condensing 
turbine direct_connected to a 1200 kilowatt gen- 
erator, which will furnish power for both the 
sawmill and planing mill. 

The plant was designed by D. A. Groff, 
southern representative of The Prescott Com- 
pany, and Charles Grimm, general superintend- 
ent of the Wilson Cypress Co. H. W. Mitchell, 
well known mill builder, has been retained as 
construction engineer. 

Discussing with a representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the awarding of this 


New Plant : 


contract, Loren L. Prescott, vice president of 
the Prescott Co., said: “This will be the most 
complete mill in the South and will be the last 
word in sawmill construction and machinery. 
We believe that the macliinery for which the 
Wilson Cypress Co. has contracted is the best 
that could possibly be bought for the purpose 
of cutting cypress.” 


Sizing Up Forestry on Coast 


Franklin W. Reed, industrial forester of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
who is attending the annual meeting of the 
Western Forestry & Conservation Association 
in Seattle this week, will spend about two 
months in a general sizing up of the industrial 
forestry situation on the West Coast before 
returning to Washington. 

From Thursday on he will visit the Long- 
Bell operations in Washington, the Crown-Wil- 
lamette company, redwood camps in Califor- 
nia, and pine operations in California if not too 
early in the season. 

Mr. Reed will establish contact with district 
foresters of the United States Forest Service in 
Portland and San Francisco and with State for- 
esters in Washington, Oregon and California, 
and also with various local fire protective asso- 
ciations. 

THE output of furniture plants in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., advanced from $5,481,103 in 1927 
to $6,746,585 in 1928. There were 26 such firms 
in 1928, against 24 the previous year, and they 
employed only 1,406 people the last year, against 
1,501 in 1927. Wages paid by this industry in 
1928 amounted to $1,809.169, compared with 
$2.045,675 the year before, and the capital em- 
ployed in 1928 amounted to $3,379,476, against 
$3,179,288 the year before. Export business in 
1928 totaled $8,000, against $4,100 in 1927. 


News Items From the Southland 


Considerable Activity in Building 


AMARILLO, TEx., March 18.—The new lumber 
yard of the Gibson-Faw Lumber Co. at Big 
Springs, Tex., having been placed in charge of 
Howell S. Faw, an elder son of D. W. Faw, 
his place in the business at Amarillo has been 
taken by a younger son, Paul. Although hav- 
ing been in business only a short time, the Big 
Springs yard already enjoys a satisfactory 
trade. Howard and Glasscock counties had a 
good cotton crop last year and oil production 
in that vicinity now totals 50,000 barrels a day. 
This is creating considerable activity in the 
building line. 


Seeaeeeeaeeas: 


Railroad to Serve Community 


Warren, Arxk., March 18.—Following the 
recent purchase by the Southern Lumber Co. 
of the interest of the Arkansas Lumber Co. 
in the Warren & Ouachita Valley Railroad, 
formerly owned and operated by the two lum- 

r companies, this road has been reorganized 
with Fred Wyman, of Davenport, Iowa, as 
president; George F. Lindsay, St. Paul, Minn., 
vice president; M. N. Richardson, Davenport, 
Owa, vice president; O. O. Axley, treasurer 
and general manager; Z. K. Thomas, secretary ; 
and Orrell Axley, general freight and passen- 
ger agent. All of these officers are connected 
in an official capacity with the Southern Lum- 
ber Co. 

This railroad was incorporated in 1906, but 
Prior to that time had been used as a logging 
road for the lumber companies. It was made 


a common carrier in 1906, forming a connect- 


ing link between Warren and Banks on the 
Rock Island Railroad, a distance of sixteen 
miles. Regular freight and passenger service 
has been maintained and it is the intention of 
the management to continue operating the road 
in a way to give the community the best serv- 
ice possible. 


Hit by Alabama Flood 


Louisvitte, Ky., March 18. — The W. P. 
Brown & Sons’ Lumber Co. Florida plant has 
been hit by the Alabama flood, which sweeping 
on south into Florida caught the big mill at 
Caryville, a town, where the company has a 
mill, and some 16,000,000 feet of lumber on 
sticks. It was reported that there was six to 
seven feet of water on at least part of the 
yard, and for a time it was feared that the 
mill might be lost. 

This operation, which had been owned by the 
Brown interests for the last three or four 
years, had flood troubles last year, but not 
nearly as much water as inundated it this year. 
About a year after the operation was purchased 
the big mill was burned to the ground, and 
later rebuilt. 

Basil E. Kinney, vice president of the com- 
pany, and formerly located at Fayette, Ala., 
as manager of the mill at that point, is resi- 
dent manager of the Caryville (Fla.) opera- 
tion. J. G. Brown, president of the company, 
was planning to leave Louisville either tonight 
or tomorrow for the mill, provided there is 
any way to get within reasonable distance of it. 


New Industries for Mississippi 


Jackson, Miss., March 18.—That this sec- 
tion of Mississippi is developing in a manufac- 
turing way is indicated by the announcement of 
new factories to be constructed in Jackson and 
contiguous territory. The G. I. Frazier Co. 
stave mill interests are planning to build three 
new plants at different points in the State, all 
of the small sawmill factory type. 

With the closing of the deal it became known 
that the Goodman mill of the Allen Cooperage 
Co. has been purchased by a Cleveland, Ohio, 
firm from J. M. Tate. The new owners will 
manufacture slack barrel staves and ship the 
product direct to the factories of the parent 
concern which has other mills located in this 
section. Roy A. Wright, formerly of Truman, 
Ark., will be in active charge of the construc- 
tion of the new enterprise. 

The Philadelphia Manufacturing Co. is a 
new industry which will locate in Philadelphia, 
Miss., and engage in the manufacture of doors 
and other articles which lumber companies in 
Neshoba County do not manufacture. The in- 
corporaters of the new company are W. L. 
Perry, of Philadelphia, and H. H. Weir, of 
Meridian. 

Coincident with the opening here this last 
week of the new Walthall Hotel, it was an- 
nounced that the hotel lobby and rotunda are 
finished in X-ite, a marble substitute made by 
the X-ite Manufacturing Co., of Jackson, and 
produced from sawmill waste and other in- 
gredients. It is said to have the appearance of 
fine marble, is fireproof and hard as flint. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


a 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 18.—The following statistics for the periods ended March 9, 1929, and March 10, 1928, were compiled by the Na- 


tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: 

















ONE WEEE No. of Mills Production Shipments 
oo = a 1929 oy 1929 1928 929 1928 1929 —— 1928 
Associa OTL. eee eeseeeeeeee -. 148 1 66,186,000 63,184,000 66,487,000 64,693,000 000 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association ees 200 114 177, , 123,921,000 168,462,000 115,903,000 iss'yes" 138 0S0 5) 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 35 30 29,143,000 20,933,000 34,143,000 24,395,000 36,275,000 24,655,000 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 22 18 11,779 13,938,000 19,393,000 20,113,000 19,493,000 — 18/922’ 999 
California Redwood ASSN.........s.sc+eses., 12 14 7,067,000 7,549,000 7 7,128,000 6,89 6,208'000 
North Carolina Pine Association............. 73 43 9,109,000 9:986,000 9,185,000 11;772,000 9,939,000 10,469,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 9 7 3,918,000 5,486,000 7,353,000 6,695,000 6,700,000 8,866,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn 27 11 3,547,000 988,000 1,413,000 3,322,000 1,072,000 
ee OEE. cavnveksoskaeckdsvanhee . 526 343 308,328,000 245,985,000 314,471,000 252,112,000 350,260,000 255,639,000 
Hardwoods: . 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn 40+ 11 9, 4,033,000 6, 2,839,000 07: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... + 331 44,034,000 45,932,000 45,790,000 48,823,000 5397000 sorlezeny 
ec... che adh oe aed dees wee 317 53,'702,000 49,965,000 52,520,000 51,662,000 53,473,000 52,297,900 
TEN WEEES 
ee in i 433 052 662, 
uthern Pine Association... .cccccccccccccce 1 105 608,000 678,920,000 669,869,000 681,443,000 710,378,000 2 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 1955 1133 1,510,286,000 1,085,108,000 1,471,966,000 1,039,765,000 1,649,541,000 rere 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 359 317 , 141,216,000 288,238,000 237,109,000 325,493,000 260,300,000 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 256 218 136,790,000 119,673,000 247,670,000 221,913,000 247,753,000 220,531,000 
California Redwood ASSN.........sseceeeeees 32 150 65,941,000 82,875,000 65,321,000 68,740,000 74,467,000 75,784,000 
North Carolina Pine Association............. 717 311 95,743,000 61,829,000 91,899,000 60,142,000 81,936,000 59,309,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 90 88 39,597,000 64,714,000 499,000 65,659,000 71,818,000 75,519,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn 412 176 44,707,000 18,898,000 30,298,000 16,838,000 38,990,000 21,280,000 
i SE ccc aveskrtnetekney teen 5354 3445 2,791,550,000 2,253,233,000 2,934,760,000 2,391,609,000 3,200,376,000 2,571,914,000 
Hardwoods: 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn 616+ 176¢ 126,198,000 57,938,000 88,626,000 37,246,000 91,981,000 34,743,000 
Hardwood Mamufacturers’ Institute........... 2804+ 2105 399,722,000 290,182,000 424,437,000 308,756,000 449,611,000 334,652,000 
Wates DaPEWOOES ccccccccevvestsewececcss 3420+ 525,920,000 348,120,000 513,063,000 346,002,000 541,592,000 369,395,000 


tUnits of production. 





California Redwood 


SAN Francisco, Cauir., March 16.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the 
report of the California Redwood Association 
for the week ended March 9: 

Redwood. White- 


No. of Percent of wood 
Mills Feet production Feet 





Production ... 12 7,067,000 100 1,441,000 
Shipments ... 12 7,226,000 102 1,757,000 
Orders— 
Received .. 12 6,895,000 98 1,745,000 
On hand... 11 27,225,000 7,637,000 


Detailed Distribution of Redwood 





Shipments Orders 

Northern California* . 2,221,000 2,856,000 
Southern California* . 2,101,000 1,397,000 
DE - conavep eaenawen 133,000 134,000 
i nipcéadudenetaus 1,821,000 2,165,000 
RP a ee 950,000 343,000 
PER 656s vacidedeaneen 7,226,000 6,895,000 


+Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 


*North and south of line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 





Southern Pine Barometer 


New: Orveans, La., March 18—For the 
week ended March 15, Friday, 140 mills of the 
total capacity of 172% units (a unit represent- 
ing monthly output of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 
feet between Nov. 1, 1925, and Oct. 31, 1928) 
report as fellows to the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation : 

Percent Percent 
8-year Actual 


Production— Carst Feet Av.Prod. Output 
Average 3 yrs 2,902,223 hae 5 “eee 
BOGGS : ccsws ocee 68,530,664 87.15 .... 

Shipments* ... 3,033 63,453,393 87.04 99.88 

Orders— 

Received* ... 3,331 69,687,851 95.59 109.69 
On hand end 
weekt ....12,916 270,215,636 . ° 


*Orders were 109.83 percent of shipments. 

+tBasis of car loadings is January average, 
20,921 feet. 

tOrders on hand showed an increase of 2.36 
percent, or 6,234,458 feet, during the week. 





Tue Peertess Flooring Co., of High Point, 
N. C., recently has installed a Moore hardwood 
kiln for use in seasoning high grade oak floor- 
ing. This equipment, furnished by the Moore 
Dry Kiln Co., of Jacksonville, Fla., and North 
Portland, Ore., includes four Moore fireproof 
dry kiln doors, together with many of the 
latest Moore improvements in kiln design. The 
Peerless Flooring Co. now has a battery of 
four Moore kilns. 





North Carolina Pine 


Norro.tk, Va., March 18.—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association makes the following 
analysis of figures from seventy-three mills for 
the week ended March 9: 


Per- 
Percent Percent cent 
Normal Actual Ship- 


Production— Feet Output Output ments 
Normal* ...10,538,00 Pye wae ae 
pS” eee 9,109,000 86 a an ‘ 

Shipments ... 9,185,000 87 100.8 — 

Oeeeeee cccce 9,939,000 94 109 108 
Unfilled 


orders ...36,202,000 - 


tAs compared with preceding week there is 
an increase in orders of 24 percent, two more 
mills reporting. 


*“Normal” is based on the amount of lum- 
ber 7 mills would produce in a normal work- 
ing day. 


West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WasH., March 20.—The West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association reports that 
203 mills—all those reporting production, ship- 
ments and orders—during the week ended 
March 16 gave these figures: 

Production ..185,022,000 
Shipments ...199,330,000 7.73 over production 
Orders ...... 179,172,000 3.17 under production 

A group of 249 mills, whose production re- 
ports for 1929 to date are complete, reported 
as follows: 

Average weekly operating capacity. 262,885,000 
Average weekly cut for eleven weeks— 

BME +o Ge Kcceevesievdeuesses Seeeeces 196,365,000 

171,702,000 

Actual cut week ended Mar. 16, 1929.206,014,000 

A group of 199 identical mills, whose pro- 
duction for the week ended March 16 was 
182,791,000 feet, reported distribution as fol- 
lows: 





Unfilled 
Shipments Orders Orders 
Rail ...... 78,774,000 75,491,000 254,850,000 
Domestic 
cargo ... 61,953,000 61,047,000 297,138,000 
Export 


..- 88,659,000 32,715,000 241,785,000 
BMGEE ccccs 15,960,000 TE,PORCCO ccccccccce 
195,346,000 175,213,000 793,773,000 

A group of 112 identical mills, whose reports 
of production, shipments and orders are com- 
plete for 1928 and 1929 to date, reported as 





follows: Week Aver. 11 Aver. 11 
ended Mar. weeks Mar. weeks Mar. 

16, 1929 16, 1929 17, 1928 
Production ..115,779,000 99,292,000 107,141,000 


Shipments ..131,093,000 100,285,000 103,499,000 
...+ 118,052,000 108,800,000 112,876,000 


Orders 





West Coast Analysis 


SEATTLE, WasH., March 16.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association furnishes the follow- 
ing supplementary analysis of its operations for 
the weeks ended March 2 and 9: 

Shipments of 143 mills during the nine weeks 
from Jan. 1 to Mar. 2 were 0.4 percent more 
than their production, and orders exceeded the 
production by 13.8 percent. Stocks of these 
143 mills during the period Jan. 1 to Mar. 2 
decreased 0.2 percent. These 143 mills are 
among the largest in the territory, and manu- 
facture approximately 50 percent of its output. 

The trend of productior. is shown by reports 
of 249 major mills. During the week ended 
March 9 they produced 23.89 percent less than 
their normal weekly operating capacity as es- 
tablished by 3-year records, and to date in 1929 
they cut 17.03 percent less than their normal 
operating capacity. Their cut for the week 
ended March 9 was 1.82 percent over their 
average weekly production during 1928. 

An analysis of domestic cargo business for 
the week ended Mar. 2 follows: 

















Washington British 
and Oregon Columbia 
95 Mills 18 Mills 
Orders on hand first of 
week— 
ee 88,311,255 325,965 
Atlantic Coast ....137,275,907 20,965,963 
Miscellaneous 8,317,054 4,833,745 
WEEE whe ca oeaeus 233,904,216 26,125,673 
Orders received— 
Califermia  .ccecces 17,649,298 748,000 
Atlantic Coast - 18,079,421 4,090,993 
Miscellaneous ..... 80,716 579,040 
- Ee 35,809,435 5,418,033 
Cancellations— 
eo eee SR 588. . ‘idessees 
Atlantic Coast .... 78,607 219,600 
DED cccs ssteeaen . aevenrcen 
POONA overeeseacs 131,802 219,600 
Shipments— 
CISERIS is o0esscs 20,114,601 599,000 
Atlantic Coast .- 15,530,179 4,590,768 
Miscellaneous .... 1,565,080 161,000 
eee er 37,209,860 5,350,768 
Orders on hand end of 
week— 
a 85,792,757 474,965 
Atlantic Coast ...139,746,542 20,246,588 
Miscellaneous ..... 6,832,690 5,251,785 
, ae ars 232,371,989 25,973,338 
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National Analysis 


WasuHinctTon, D. C., March 18.—The Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
jssued the following analysis for the periods 
ending March 9—orders and shipments being 
shown as percentages of production: 








One Week 10 Weeks 
» + t on —- 
Ship- Or- ‘Ship-  Or- 
Softwoods— ments ders ments ders 
Southern Pine ...... 100 118 101 107 
West Coast ........ 95 107 97 109 
Western Pine ....... 117 124 122 133 
California Pines ..... 165 165 181 181 
California Redwood. .102 98 99 113 
N. Carolina Pine..... 101 109 96 86 
Northern Pine ....... 188 171 176 181 
N. Hem. & Hardwood. 63 94 68 87 
All softwoods ..... 102 114 105 115 
Hardwoods— 
N. Hem. & Hardwood 70 84 70 73 
Hdw. Mfrs. Inst..... 104 103 106 112 
All hardwoods .... 98 100 96 103 
ee WHO vics5 4% 101 112 104 113 


For the periods ended March 10, 1928, ship- 
ments and orders made the following per- 
centages of actual production: 





One Week 10 Weeks 
a om mm £ A—_—, 
Ship- Or- Ship- Or- 
Softwoods— ments ders ments ders 
Southern Pine ...... 102 94 100 105 
Wee COMME ic ikcceeee 94 102 96 105 


Western Pine ....... 117 118 168 184 





California Pines ....144 136 185 184 
California Redwood... 94 82 83 91 
North Carolina Pine. 7 105 97 96 
Northern Pine ...... 122 162 101 117 
N. Hem. & Hdw...... 143 109 89 113 
All softwoods ....102 104 106 114 
Hardwoods— 
N. Hem. & Hdw..... 70 53 64 60 
Hdw. Mfrs. Inst..... 106 109 106 115 
All hardwoods ....103 105 99 106 
Be WOO kab eene 103 104 105 113 


Actual production reported in the periods 
indicated made the following percentages of 
the average production during periods of two 
to five years: 





1929 1928 
1 10 1 
Softwoods— Wk. Wks. Wk. Wks 
Southern Pine ....... A 89 89 94 95 
2 eS eee X 104 90 112 104 
Western Pines ...... A 95 115 88 74 
eee. DO cnewsece A 88 104 123 105 
Calif. Redwood ..... A 100 88 99 114 
a ca. We oceldenad ri 86 75 82 70 
Northern Pine ..... 63 63 80 114 
N. Hem. & Hdw..... c 85 81 86 76 
All softwoods ...... 97 90 97 98 
Hardwoods— 
N. Hem. & Hdw...... SS 81 109 98 
Hdw. Mfrs. Inst.....C 88 80 66 68 
' All hardwoods ...... 89 80 68 72 
. | eee oa pia 91 94 
A—Normal based on actual output for 


period of two to five years. 
C—Normal based on estimated mill capacity. 
X—West Coast normal for first part of 1928 
was arbitrary; the 1929 normal is based on 
capacity. 





Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsuxosuH, Wis., March 18.—The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation makes the following report for the 


week ended March 9: 
Hardwoods Hemlock 


Units of 35.000 feet 

daily capacity ...... 61 84 
Productive capacity.... 12,859,000 17,766,000 
Actual cut log scale... 11,383,000 3,909,000 

Percent of capacity.. 88 22 
NINE no Sis cin Gewidxe 9,918,000 3,125,000 

Percent of actual cut 9 96 
Orders received ...... 11,900,000 4,611,000 

Percent of actual cut 104 104 
Orders on hand end 

WE. asn8eesucarsav'e 65,332,000 25,386,000 


Lumber fabricated at mill and used in con- 
struction work is included in total orders and 
shipments. 


Production is based on mill log scale, and 
lumber cut overruns this by 20 percent. 


Carolina Pine Costs 


Norro.k, Va., March 18.—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association reports that in January 
the total cost of rough lumber, exclusive of 
stumpage, was $18.70 for mills doing their own 
logging, the range for these being from $14.37 
to $20.21; $25.19 for mills purchasing logs, 
and that the average for all mills was $18.91— 
the statement being based on 14 reports from 
11 members representing 15 mills. Average 
cost of logs for mills doing their own logging, 
exclusive of stumpage, was $8.44, made up of 
$6.42 for logging expense and $2.02 for log 
transportation; total cost of manufacturing for 
these mills was $5.71, made up of $363 for 
sawmill, 52 cents for dry kilns and $1.56 for 
yarding and shipping; total overhead averaged 
$3.69, made up of $1.27 for insurance and 
taxes, 86 cents for depreciation and $1.56 for 
general overhead, and selling expense amounted 
to 86-cents. 





Maple Flooring Stocks 


The Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has issued the following comparative 
statistics for February, 1929 and 1928, based 
on reports of the same eighteen member mills: 


Feb. Feb. Percent 
1929 1928 Increase 
Production ..... 7,022,000 6,446,000 8.9 
Shipments ...... 6,053,000 6,038,000 0.2 
CI ap ecko e cn 8,317,000 6,772,000 22.8 
End Month— 
Orders unfilled. .10,442.000 8.622.000 21.1 
DO: bisa bse 25,466,000 25,928,000 *1.8 
*Decrease. 


Average Value, 25/32x2\4”, First, Second and 
Third . 


ple f. o. b om and Wisconsin 
s 
February, February, Percent 
’ 1929 1928 increase 
WE situs waecs $66.66 $63.26 5.4 


The following are percentages of sold stock 
March 1, 1929: 


Maple-Beech- 

. Birch Maple Maple, 24%” 
RS ctl cowed oh. as 46 57 115 
areas 38 40 52 
DD 3.5 <4 hares 34 35 ; 71 
AM Geee i205 41 46 80 





West Coast Waterborne 


SEATTLE, WasH., March 16.—Following is a 
report of February cargo shipments of lumber 
from the Pacific Northwest, totaling 388,492,762 
feet, as compiled by the Pacific Lumber Inspec- 
tion Bureau: 

Domestic 


PTET eT e ee 130,199,953 


INTERCOASTAL— 
Atlantic coast 


SY nS, bu e'n HR lee 683,967 
COASTWISE— 

NN di. cir aby toner aaa eee 119,759,777 

NL edd Oise Gao w 0-w-o hele ree ad 54,045 
OTHER— 

ee ae ee 7,333,034 

a ne ee 432,826 
INE 85-38 oa dv pre 0b oe wid Seiden kate 69,395 


incense halek ohana 258,532,997 


Export 
AUSTRALASIA— 
I i ad asi wate sie 6 0% eee 10,079,494 
ee ee 1,827,855 
BOWER BOR FSIAMGES. 2. cc ccceveccs 13,797 
LATIN AMERICA— 
South America (east coast)...... 7,200,942 
South America (west coast)..... 5,419,124 
eT Eee arr 8,046 
... fae ae ee 2,002,823 
SN eer an. 512 ta marae gunna te 789,007 
ORIENT— 
EE ida ics iS Dated Valk ayn ce ew een 16,642,982 
LS fairasG. bik Ginin: «i acaiicie tae we LN 72,908,085 
RS ee ee ee 468,074 
United Kingdom & Continent...... 10,479,980 
DO SREP ovine de cecedocta saan’ 2,119,556 
EE. SE. Us a aie ee binele du Bare eae 129,959,765 


Districts of origin of shipments are given as 











follows: 
Lumber 
cr ' Logs 

British Domestic Exp ” and Bolts 

Columbia 18,068,994 25, 758, "159 8,904,256 
Washington ..170, 713, 343 70,777,458 13, 288, 333 
Oregon. ..cecs 69.750, 660 33, 426,148 4, 121,975 

Totals . - 258,532,997 129,959,765 26,314,564 


Western Pine Summary 


PorRTLAND, OreE., March 16.—The Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association summarizes 
as follows reports for the week ended March 
9 from 35 member mills: 








Per- 
° cent 
Percent Ship- 
Production— Carsft Feet ofcut ments 
Normal* 34,375,000 
Actual ..... 29,685,000 
Shipm’ts (car)1, 297 33,722,000 
Local deliv. 421,000 a 
Tot. shipm’ts 34,143,000 115.02 
Orders— 
Cancelled ... 13 338,000 
Booked (car)1,379 35,854,000 
[ae 421,000 
Total orders. 36,275,000 122.20 106.24 


On hand end 
WOOK «cos 5,373 139,698,000 
Bookings for the week by thirty« five aan 
tical mills were 84.97 percent of those for 
the previous week, showing a decrease of 
6,344,000 feet. 


7Car basis is 26,000 feet. 


*Normal takes into consideration mill capac- 
ity, number of months usually operated and 
usual number of shifts—reduced to a weekly 
basis which is constant throughout the year. 

During the week production was 85 percent 
of normal, shipments 100 percent of normal, 
and orders 106 percent of normal. Average for 
the corresponding week of the preceding four 
years was as follows: Production, 76 per- 


cent; shipments, 80 percent, and orders 83 
percent of normal. 
Production is so seasonable that during 


winter months actual production amounts to 
less than 50 percent of normal, while during 
peak summer months the production increases 
*‘to well over 100 percent of normal. 





To Limit Destructive Competition 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 18.—Lumber and 
building material interests generally are very 
much concerned over a bill introduced in the 
present session of the Missouri general assem- 
bly at Jefferson City by Senator Searcy. 

The bill provides that any person engaged 
in the sale of lumber, brick, tile, cement or 
other building materials in general use— 


for the purpose of destroying or injuring the 
business of a competitor, or who shall discrimi- 
nate between different sections, localities, com- 
munities, cities or towns of this State by sell- 
ing such commodity or commodities at a lower 
price or rate in one section, locality, commun- 
ity, city or town than the same commodity 
is sold by such person, firm, company, asso- 
ciation or corporation in another section, lo- 
cality, community, city or town, after making 
due allowance for the difference, if any, in the 
grade or quality of such commodity, and in 
the actual cost of transportation from the 
point of purchase to the point of selling, shall 
be deemed guilty of unfair discrimination, 
which is hereby prohibited and declared to be 
unlawful. 

The bill also provides “that the fact that 
any person, firm, company, association or cor- 
poration sells any of the above mentioned com- 
modities at a lower price or rate in one sec- 
tion, locality, community, city or town than 
is sold at the time for the same commodity 
by the same person, firm, company, associa- 
tion or corporation in another section, locality, 
community, city or town, after making due al- 
lowance for the difference, if any, in the grades 
or quality and in the actual cost of trans- 
portation from point of purchase, to the point 
of sale, shall be prima facie evidence that such 
lower price or rate was sold for the purpose 
of destroying or injuring the business of a 
competitor, and that such person, firm, com- 
pany, association or corporation is guilty of 
unfair discrimination. 4 


The penalty on conviction under the pro- 
posed act is a fine of not more than $10,000 
for each offense, and in addition the violator 
of this law “shall be enjoined upon the applica- 
tion of the State from engaging directly or 
indirectly in the business of selling such com- 
modities.” The bill carries an emergency clause. 
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Floods Stiffen 


Many Southern Mills Closed 


MeMPHIs, TENN., March 18.—More than 
fifty mills throughout the southern hardwood 
producing territory are either down, or will 
be closed down within the next week, because 
of high water making logging impossible. Few 
large mills are included in this number, but 
some of the larger mills will be closed down in 
case of many levee breaks, some of which are 
expected. The Mississippi River at Memphis 
is now two feet above flood stage, and it is 
expected to reach the crest of the rise late 
this week at more than 43 feet, which is within 
three feet of the height during the 1927 flood. 
Levees are being patrolled. The flood condi- 
tions have kept production rather low. Many 
mills are now running on their last logs, and 
are eager to close before water interferes with 
operations, and many large operations are 
hurrying cutting of logs now available for fear 
they may be forced down later. 

The high water combined with heavy sales 
to all consuming groups has caused prices to 
be advanced in the last ten days from $1 to $2. 
There will no doubt be further advances as 
supplies are exhausted. There is a shortage 
of some popular items, due to the fact that 
rains have kept lumber from drying. Ship- 
ments have been held up somewhat, but have 
been in excess of production, though slightly 
less than sales. The automobile group con- 
tinues to buy, and the volume of business from 
this group is surprising to hardwood manufac- 
turers themselves. All buyers are now in the 
market. There is also a good demand from 
interior trim manufacturers and sash and door 
manufacturers. Box and crate manufacturers 
are buying well. There is a fair demand from 
furniture manufacturers. Export demand has 
shown considerable increase during the last 
week and much new business has been put 
on the books of the American exporters. The 
flooring demand is better but buyers of floor- 
ing oak are not willing to enter the market. 

W. M. Solomon, plant superintendent for 
Nickey Bros., has resigned and will leave soon 
with his sister for a tour of Europe. He 
expects to enter business for himself on his 
return hére in the fall. 


Deliveries From South Slow 


BurraLo, N. Y., March 18.—Hardwood de- 
mand continues fairly active, and inquiries are 
in satisfactory volume. Reports received from 
the flooded southern producing sections tend 
to stiffen the market. Shipments from some 
mill sections are being slowed up. 

Lumbermen had a part in the arrangements 
for the luncheon of the Greater Buffalo Ad- 
vertising Club yesterday, at which the speaker 
was Capt. Donald B. MacMillan, the Arctic 
explorer. K. C. Evarts, former secretary of 
the Buffalo Lumber Dealers’ Association, was 
chairman of the committeee, and other mem- 
bers were Clark W. Hurd, C. Ashton McNeil 
and George A. Schramm. 

Two new western New York lumber com- 
panies are the Trans-Pacific Lumber & Pulp 
Export Corporation, Lockport, of which F. 
Howard Lerch, Theodore E. Smith, jr., and 
Joseph T. Wilson are directors, and the R-G. 
Panel Co., Fredonia, of which William R. 
Gulick, Ernest W. Griese and Elwin B. Read, 
all of Brocton, are directors. The former com- 
pany is incorporated to deal in wood of all 
kinds, and the latter to deal in lumber, veneer 
for panels, and real estate. 

F, A. Hofheins, president of the Weather- 
best Stained Shingle Co., returned last week 
from a business trip to the Pacific coast. 

The Ralph C. Angell Lumber Co., which 
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Southern Hardwood Prices 


lately opened a wholesale office in the Crosby 
Building, has made application for membership 
in the Buffalo Lumber Exchange. 


Logging Again at Standstill 


AtLanta, GA., March 18.—There were four 
days of steady rainfall last week throughout 
this district, and logging is again at a stand- 
still. In several districts wide areas are inun- 
dated. Many smaller mills and some large ones 
are not running. Shipments have also suffered, 
but continue in excess of the output, while a 
further improvement in bookings was reported. 
Automobile and body factories continue the 
best buyers but are showing less tendency to 
order ahead. Furniture call is fairly good from 
southeastern plants but inactive elsewhere. A 
good volume of export business is reported, 
but with stocks low and domestic demand im- 
proving steadily, mills are accepting only the 
best offers. Millwork call is slower than had 
been indicated by inquiries two or three weeks 
ago, due to bad weather. Retailers are placing 
few orders for oak flooring. with prices un- 
usually strong. Orders of fair size are re- 
ported for maple flooring in the textile field, 
but the market is somewhat weaker. The price 
tendency is upward for all hardwoods. 


Prices Show Strength 


Cincinnati, Onto, March 19.—Appalachian 
oak and chestnut for furniture purposes are in 
better movement, although the buying continues 
to be in single carlots for the most part. Wal- 
nut is also selling. Factories of nearby towns 
in Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky are taking on 
stocks. There is a demand for gum and pop- 
lar from the southern hardwood sections. Both 
sap gum and red gum are being bought, but in 
small lots. Prices are firmer, and about $5 
higher on quartered FAS oak in all thicknesses. 
The industrials are taking larger lots of both 
Appalachian and southern hardwoods such as 
ash, hard and soft maple and soft elm. The 
bulk of these shipments is being made to au- 
tomotive factories and body builders. Prices on 
the hard and soft maple are on an average $5 
higher, especially in the 6/ and 8/4 FAS and 
No. 1 and select. The building trade demand 
for hardwoods is a little slow in developing this 
season, due to continued cold weather. Oak 
flooring is a little more active, with prices un- 
changed. Export trade is more or less stag- 
nant, with well established firms reporting a 
fairly steady run of demand for small lots for 
old customers. Woods wanted are oak, wal- 
nut, poplar and ash. Eastern wholesalers are 
also taking fair lots of these hardwoods, with 
some chestnut. 

Southern pine finish, flooring, siding, sheath- 
ing and dimension are all wanted in small lots 
by retailers. Pacific coast woods are rather 
slow. Cypress is dull, with prices unchanged. 


Georgia Mills Able to Ship 


Macon, Ga., March 18.—With ample sup- 
plies of hardwood lumber on high ground, out 
of the path of floods, Georgia hardwood lum- 
ber manufacturers were making the best of 
their situation this week. Production was at 
a new low point, and it will be low for many 
weeks, for even if there are no further rains 
it will take most of the summer to dry up 
swamps so that logging crews can reach the 
lowlands. There were plenty of orders, and 
floods of inquiries this week. Mills in this 
territory, as stated, were able to furnish prices 
for immediate deliveries, and shipments were 
probably a little above normal for the year. 


Logging Impossible; Prices Strong 


Jackson, Miss., March 18.—Orders booked 
by hardwood mills are in excess of production 
and shipments... The technical position of the 
hardwood market has greatly strengthened dur- 
ing the last few weeks because of continued 
wet weather. Bottom lands will require sey- 
eral weeks of sunshine to make logging there 
possible, and normal spring weather brings 
considerable rain to this part of the country, 
The chances are it will be ninety days before 
logging operations will be anywhere near nor- 
mal. Hardwood flooring, particularly red oak, 
is scarce in most grades. Prices are strong, 
with advances in sight. 


Reviews Overseas Markets 


Battrmore, Mp., March 18.—The latest re- 
view of conditions in the export lumber trade 
by Harvey M. Dickson, secretary of the Na- 
tional Lumber Exporters’ Association, presents 
some encouraging aspects. He stated today: 


The United Kingdom and some of the Con- 
tinental European countries have been expe- 
riencing remarkably cold weather during the 
last six weeks, and this has retarded business 
in American hardwoods to a considerable ex- 
tent. 

Reports from London state that the hard- 
wood trade is rather quiet and that future 
buying is very light, with only a limited 
amount of business coming out and compe- 
tition severe. Some of the buyers are rather 
short of supplies in certain kinds of hard- 
woods, but refuse to place further orders un- 
til material for which they are already com- 
mitted comes to hand. It is claimed that 
some of the exporters are late in making de- 
liveries, giving as a reason that bad weather 
in the States has prevented their making 
shipment. London reports that cabinet oak 
is in fair demand and that magnolia is scarce. 
Other American hardwoods are going forward 
in limited quantities and prices are being well 
maintained. It appears that buyers are in 
no particular hurry to make forward con- 
tracts. Oak lumber has arrived in only mod- 
erate quantities and prices are fairly well 
maintained. Regarding oak it may be said 
that this is the principal hardwood in the 
London market. The figures for 1928 show 
that exports of oak from the United States 
to the United Kingdom amounted to 120,451,- 
000 board feet, with the receipts in London 
alone during the year aggregating 51,213,612 
board feet. 

Reports from Liverpool indicate a little 
better demand for American hardwoods than 
has been experienced for some months. There 
is undoubtedly a more active inquiry from 
consuming industries for American  hard- 
woods than in recent months and actual sales 
have increased. Buyers are purchasing to a 
large extent for their immediate requirements 
and are holding off with firm orders until 
forced to buy. 

Reports from Glasgow state that the de- 
mand for American hardwoods is very light 
and that purchases made by the consuming 
industries are limited and unsatisfactory. 
The tendency of the hardwood trade appears 
to be toward even more limited buying. Ab- 
sence of inquiries for the consuming trade 
is to some extent noticeable, although con- 
sumption is being maintained at a fair level. 
Merchants are not contracting ahead at the 
prices asked, appearing to fear a slump in 
the quotations later. It is a difficult matter 
to persuade the consuming industries to pay 
the higher prices which are being asked. 
There is apparently a slight improvement in 
the demand for American hardwoods, but 
very few firm orders are coming out. 

Reports from Belgium are somewhat en- 
couraging. It is stated that a strong demand 
for American oak and gum is developing as 4 
result of the business prosperity that coun- 
try is experiencing. Stocks of American 


For Current. Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 79 and 80 
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nardwoods at The Hague are below normal. 
prices of European lumber are firm, while 
quotations on American hardwoods are ad- 
yancing. 

In France there is little demand for Ameri- 
can hardwoods. Stocks are low at Havre and 
prices remain firm. Restrictions placed by 
the French Government on the cutting of oak 
have had a tendency to advance prices of 
French oak about 20 percent; consequently 
the demand for American oak has increased. 

It is stated that stocks of American hard- 
woods in Milan, Italy, are normal, and there 
is a disposition to mark up the quotations 
on red gum. Walnut is in fair demand, with 
prices for American red gum logs improving. 

At Alexandria, Egypt, the demand for 
American hardwoods is slow, and it is thought 
it will continue so for some time. 


Revive Oak for Store Trim 


LouIsvILLE, Ky., March 18.— That oak is 
coming back for interior store trim for win- 
dows and fixtures is shown in Louisville where 
three of the newest stores are finished in oak. 
A few months ago the new Dolfinger china 
store in the Heyburn Building was fitted out 
in oak fixtures, which had been sand blasted 
and rubbed down with wire brushes, giving an 
old and antique finish. The Wilson furnishing 
goods interests, of Chicago, which control 
the new chain of Boynton furnishing goods 
stores, are using a similar finish in a new 
store on Fourth Street here. 

The Louis Appel Co., a large men’s furnish- 
ing and clothing coricern, which is remodeling 
a building, has also used the sand blasted, wire 
brushed oak in windows, fixtures, and trim, 
finished dark and decidedly attractive through- 
out. . 
It is reported that a large New York store 
was recently finished in a similar manner. Some 
of the Grand Rapids fixture concerns are now 
talking up this finish, which has, it is said, 
proved favorable with the architects. 


Offerings Short; Prices Firmer 


Boston, Mass., March 19.—Hardwood dis- 
tributors speak of a shortage in the offerings 
of several descriptions of lumber, and the tone 
of the market is obviously firmer. Poplar in 
almost all grades is in light supply. Thick 
oak, maple and birch are all the time becoming 
harder to find and higher prices appear inevit- 
able. The automobile industry stands out_as 
the largest and most urgent source of demand. 
The frequently expressed desire of furniture 
makers for prompt shipment proves that the 
lumber is being used as fast as it is being 
shipped. Inquiries for radio cabinet materials 
are many and important. There is plenty of 
room for improvement in the business offered 
by chair makers and finish mills. 

Well manufactured and carefully graded 
hardwoods are now selling here at the follow- 
ing range for inch: 


No. 1 

Ss Common 

 sabeiedhnn seein tiaae $90@ 95 $57@61 
RRR ee: 83@ 87 59@64 
DD Ain eS es want tenon 75@ 80 50@55 
0 Ee ere 95@105 58 @62 
RR iene 5@ 95 54@58 
Oak, plain hard red .... 79@ 82 _....... 
Oak, plain hard white .. 92@ 97 _......... 
Oak, plain soft red ...... race 
Oak, plain soft white ... 110@120 _.......... 
Oak. quartered soft white 145@150 ...... 
ee pee rr . * ase 
PUUnP, GOl ..iscszdsias (a 


. Most standard makes of oak and maple floor- 
ing are firm at recent advances, and some sell- 
ers have just announced higher prices. Retail- 
ers are inclined to resist the new prices, and 
many are sufficiently supplied for early needs. 
First grade plain white oak flooring from 
standard mills is $87.50@91; second grade, 
$77.50@80.50; third grade, $64@68.50. Some 
first grade maple flooring can be had at $85, 
but Michigan stock is $90.50. First grade birch 
ooring is offered $75@78 for American stock, 
and $83 for fancy Canadian. 


Last week’s receipts included sixty-two 


Pieces of teak flitches from Singapore and 
sixty-nine logs of Java teak. 


Thinks Prices Bound to Go Up 


New Orveans, La., March 18,—Acute flood 
conditions in southern Alabama, eastern 
Mississippi, northwest Florida, and lower Geor- 
gia will interfere with hardwood logging oper- 
ations during the next thirty to forty-five days, 
according to H. V. Sonderegger, well known 
timber cruiser, who pointed out that the severe 
flooding of the streams in the sections will have 
washed out spur tracks and damaged rail lines 
and equipment. Reports reaching New Orleans 
indicated that the flood waters rose with ex- 
treme rapidity and reached record heights. The 
general section affected by the flooding, as well 
as adjoining areas, probably somewhat ham- 
pered in logging operations by heavy rains, 
was said by Mr. Sonderegger to produce about 
percent of the country’s hardwood lumber. 

¥, 

There have been heavy rains generally in the 
southern producing regions, said Mr. Sonder- 
egger, and the woods in general will be found 
unworkable. It is possible that a shortage in 
hardwood logs may develop, and probably labor 
will be back at farming work by the time con- 
ditions have improved. Conditions in hardwood 
logging permit only about 50 percent produc- 
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tion, except in the hill bottom lands of Texas, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi. The high levels 
forecast for the Mississippi River up to the 
present do not indicate any particular hazards 
or danger of levee breaking, said Mr. Sonder- 
egger, although it may be noted that these fore- 
casts may be reviewed by the weather bureau 
as determined by rainfall and other factors in 
the upper branches of the Mississippi River. 
The woods in general will be found unwork- 
able, he said, due to ground seepage and heavy 
rain. Conditions possibly will not be normal 
until after June 1, he predicted. Mr. Sonder- 
egger asserted that, based on present conditions, 
the market on hardwoods should advance $5 
to $7. 


Big Consumers Pay Advances 


BrooKHAVEN, Miss., March 18.—Orders the 
last week were more than double normal pro- 
duction, and production in this section has 
dropped off sharply. The floods are causing 
heavy placements of orders. The largest con- 
sumers are taking big quantities, and are pay- 
ing asked prices without any argument. 
number of hardwood mills are completely un- 
der water, but the worst effect of the floods 
will be the curtailment of logging. As soon 
as the mills cut up what logs they have on 
hand production will show a sharp falling off. 
The mills in this territory are not affected by 
the flood waters but have lost a number of 
days in logging recently on account of rains. 
There is very little ash to offer, and a heavy 
inquiry. Beech is being bought regardless of 
whether it is fully dry. Cypress remains inac- 
tive. Quartered black gum has been very 
active, especially the thicker. The export mar- 
ket has absorbed all of the surplus plain red 
gum. There is very active buying of plain sap 
gum. The Pacific coast markets are showing 
considerable activity, and their orders cover 
most all the surplus of quartered sap gum. 
Plain red oak has been fairly active, but oak 
flooring users are not buying. The export mar- 
ket is taking plain white oak, and all the quar- 


“advanced prices. 


tered was absorbed by the New York market. 
Poplar stocks have been selling heavily. There 
is little activity in sycamore. Tupelo is very 
active, and orders are being offered freely at 
Chicago is offering $18.50 for 
5/4 No. 2 plain tupelo, which sold earlier at 
$17. This item is getting scarce, and box manu- 
facturers are finding it necessary to pay the 
price. 


Floods Curtail Production 


Lauret, Miss., March 18.—Hardwood log- 
ging operations are almost altogether in the 
swamps and are held up by floods. The Pasca- 
goula, Leaf and Chickasawhay rivers are ex- 
tremely high. All mills logging on these streams 
will be seriously affected for perhaps two weeks 
more. The Pascagoula Hardwood Co., this 
city, is completely closed down and will proba- 
bly not be able to resume sawing before April 
1. The Eastman-Gardiner Hardwood Co. has 
been forced to reduce its output 50 percent. 
Smaller mills throughout this section are all 
down, The continued rains have also mate- 
rially interfered with drying of yard stocks 
and with shipping. Inquiry is exceptionally 
strong and prices.are advancing. The automo- 
bile plants continue to take vast quantities of 
hardwoods, especially sap gum. During the last 
few days, furniture demand has increased. Re- 
tail yard trade is daily becoming more active. 

The pine mills have suffered from high 
water, which has stopped logging operations. 
Industrial and car material trade continues the 
feature of the pine market. Overseas buyers 
are sending in ample inquiry. 


Southern Prices Are Stiffer 


LovuIsvILLE, Ky., March 18.—Prices appear 
to be a shade stiffer on a number of items 
this week, and it is claimed that if the flood 
situation proves as bad in the Delta districts 
as is expected to be within the next few weeks, 
the price of lumber will advance materially. 
Demand is good, for it is steady although 
there are not many large orders out. Orders 
cover lots of from one to five cars and even 
mixed cars. The trade very emphatically be- 
lieves that the market is going to be much 
stronger by May 1, and probably before, as 
present small production will be further re- 
duced. 

Prices at Louisville on inch stock are: 
Poplar, FAS, southern, $85; Appalachian, $95 ; 
saps and selects, $65 and $70; No. 1 common, 
$48@55; No. 2-A, $36@38; 2-B, $26@27. 
Walnut, FAS, $240; selects, $160; No. 1 com- 
mon, $90; and No. 2, $40. Sap gum, FAS, 
$58; common, $43; quartered sap, FAS, $61@ 
62; common, $46@47; plain red gum, $96 and 
$50; quartered red, $98 and $52. Cottonwood, 
$51; $37 and $33. Ash, $75, $49 and $29. 
Southern red oak, $67, $52 and $42; southern 
white, $83; $54 and $44. Appalachian oak, red, 
$85 and $55; white, $96 and $58; quartered 
white, $130 and $75; quartered red, $110 
and $60. 


Northern Species Selling Well 


PrrtsspurcH, Pa., March 18.—Demand con- 
tinues very strong for hard maple, but there 
has been no increase in prices. There seems 
to be a good supply of this wood, as many 
of the West Virginia mills are cutting all the 
stock within reach. There is a good demand 
for many northern hardwoods, including bass- 
wood and birch, these being more active than 
the West Virginia woods. Many northern 
manufacturers have made considerable in- 
creases in prices. There has been no note- 
worthy improvement in the Pittsburgh indus- 
trial trade. The mills seem to have a fair 
supply of blocking lumber on hand. Coal com- 
pamies appear to be over-supplied with lumber, 
and manufacturers catering to this class of 
trade are said to have plenty of stock avail- 
able. No shipments of southern hardwoods are 
being received, on account of weather condi- 
tions in the South. 
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Speakers at Annual Convention Point Out Need of Better Business| Me 


Attantic City, March 18.—Four hundred 
delegates attended the forty-fifth annual con- 
vention of the New Jersey Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation held here Thursday and Friday at 
the Hotel Traymore. This was the “biggest 
and best” of the many annuals held at the 
queen city of the seashore resorts by the Jersey 
retailers. Since last spring the membership has 
been increased 25 percent and the accomplish- 
ments have been noteworthy, due largely to the 
work of President S. D. Baldwin, Secretary 
G. E. DeNike and the co-operation of the 
directors and the individual members. 

The convention brought to the surface a 
number of problems peculiar to the lumber 
dealer situated in the thickly populated metro- 
politan district adjacent to New York City. 
The speculative builder who gambles with mil- 
lions, lumber yard mergers and chain yards, 
transit cars and cargoes, the lien laws and the 
constantly changing sales and _ distribution 
methods—these were some of the things dis- 
cussed and in some cases dealt with frankly. 


Secretary’s Report 


After Mayor Ruffu’s cordial welcome in 
which he named President Baldwin acting 
mayor during the convention, the business got 
under way with a summarization of association 
activities by Secretary DeNike. The report 
revealed that the membership has not only in- 
creased but that the association is made up 
of the outstanding men and firms in the lumber 
industry of New Jersey. The increased activ- 
ity in the secretary’s office was revealed in an 
interesting survey incorporated in the report 
showing that 24,107 pieces of mail were han- 
died, 3,212 telephone calls handled, 32 bulletins 
issued, 28 group meetings attended, informa- 
tion given to 177 concerns on various topics, 
16 disputes settled, and 293 personal calls made 
by the secretary. The report of the treasurer 
indicated that the association is in a very pros- 
perous condition. 

Greetings wired by other associations were 
read by Secretary DeNike and personal ex- 
pressions of best wishes were extended by Vice 
President Eliason, of the Pennsylvania Lum- 
bermen’s Association; Field Representative 
Ellis, of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association; Secretary-manager W. W. Schup- 
ner, of the National-American Wholesale Lum- 
ber Association, and Don Critchfield, of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 

A telegram was acknowledged from former 
President Edward Hamilton, who is recover- 
ing his health in Florida. In his usual bristling 
style, Mr. Hamilton sent the following: “My 
best wishes for best convention ever. I hope 
credit bureau affiliated with State association 
goes over big. Let’s stop giving credit for 
$1,500 when we would not loan the same person 
$5 in cash.” By unanimous vote, a wire from 
the association was sent to Mr. Hamilton wish- 
ing him speedy recovery. 


Address of President 


President Baldwin, in his annual address, 
went straight to the core in his observations 
and recommendations. Touching on every 
problem facing the retailer in New Jersey, his 
speech was frequently punctuated with ap- 
plause. He said in part: 

The lumber industry today, both retail and 
wholesale, is facing a great many problems. 
Ideas are changing so fast that what was 
considered good merchandising a few years 
ago is obsolete today. The lumber dealers 
are facing increased competition within our 
industry, brought about by the establishment 
of too many yards; not lumber yards as we 
once knew them years ago, but of an entirely 
different type. To a large extent the start- 


ing of these yards can be blamed on too 
easy terms and easy credit advanced by cer- 
tain wholesalers too anxious to do business, 
not realizing that in the end they were hurt- 
ing their own sales to the lumber yards that 
paid their bills. If this situation is not cor- 
rected it will ultimately go a long way to- 
ward sounding the death knell of the whole- 
saler, and injuring the well established yard. 

One of the most important matters in this 
connection is the transit cargo. If this evil 
is to continue, the only qualifications to own 
a lumber yard in the future will be a 2x3 
office, a brown derby, no money and less 
brains. 

At our last convention we went on record 
opposing centralized buying and I believe the 
majority of our members still want to keep 
that human touch in our business and buy 
from the wholesaler. But, I say to the whole- 
salers, if this centralized buying gets a foot- 
hold in this State, or in any other State, it 
will be the wholesalers’ own fault. It is up 
to the wholesalers to control this curse of 
the lumber business. 

A movement is now on foot by the West 
Coast people to control the matter of distri- 
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Jersey City, N. J.; 
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bution from the Coast. From the confer- 
ences I have had, I feel that they, too, real- 
ize the seriousness of this condition. There 
must be a co-ordination between the lumber 
manufacturer, the lumber wholesaler and the 
inter-coastal carriers. When that is accom- 
plished I am sure the evil of transit cargoes 
will be cured to a large extent. 

However, in the meantime, this is perhaps 
the most serious of our problems. The port 
of Newark contains millions of feet of all 
kinds and species of lumber, enough of which 
is in the hands of unscrupulous wholesalers 
to cause a continual disruption to the or- 
derly distribution of our merchandise through- 
out all of North Jersey. ‘There have been in- 
stances where we have found that large 
blocks of this stock have passed through as 
many as three wholesalers’ hands after it 
had left the mill and finally was sold by a 
so-called wholesaler to a contractor. Further, 
we find that the surplus stock on dock has 
a tendency to incline the wholesalers to de- 
mand a classification as a retailer. This cre- 
ates an almost impossible situation and can 
only be remedied by the elimination of the 
temptation which is in the form of unsold 
and distress stocks on docks. 


Trouble at Our Own Doors 


We have gone on record against transit 
ears and cargoes, so let us stand by our 


guns. However, this is not all our troubles, 
Some of them must be laid at our own doors, 

We have discussed at every convention the 
matter of volume. If the transits are injur- 
ing our business, so are our competitors who 
are after volume. One only has to look at 
the financial standing of several yards in this 
State, and other States, to prove that the 
volume yards that do not belong to any 
group but did a large amount of business, 
showed considerable less net earnings in pro- 
portion than the yards that did a small vol- 
ume and belonged to a group, the difference 
being as high as 8 percent on sales. What 
better argument could be furnished for group 
membership against the one outside the group 
doing volume sales? 

One of the outstanding improvements in 
the lumber industry of our State is the or- 
ganzing of local groups. During the last 
year four local groups were organized. At 
present we have nine groups in this State. 
Some have done wonderful work by employ- 
ing a paid secretary. Some, of course, could 
not afford a secretary and I believe I am 
right when I say that our association, from 
the standpoint of local units, is as well or- 
ganized, compared to our population, as any 
other State in the Union. 


Question of Grade- and Trade-Marking 


Another important matter is trade- and 
grade-marking. This association has gone on 
record in favor of grade-marking, but is op- 
posed to trade-marking. I am satisfied that 
grade-marking would remove a lot of unfair 
competition which is one of our many evils. 
To my way of thinking, the purchaser is en- 
titled to know what grade of lumber he is 
buying. My suggestion, in order to enforce 
grade-marking, would be for the retailer to 
stamp on the orders that he wants grade- 
marked lumber, thereby creating a greater 
demand on the manufacturer for this class 
of stock. 

One of the important causes of loss in the 
lumber business is the matter of credits. 
There is no reason under the sun why this 
matter should not be handled by this associ- 
ation. With all our local groups, our asso- 
ciation could act as a clearing house in this 
matter. I am positive that within a very 
short time I will be able to submit to the 
directors a credit plan which, if approved 
by them will be submitted to the association 
for its approval. 

Last year an attack was made on our lien 
law. Several bills were introduced but, 
thanks to our very efficient legislative com- 
mittee and its hard working chairman, Harry 
Smock, the bills were blocked. This year a 
more determined effort is being made to mu- 
tilate this law and, to my surprise, I have 
learned that some of our staunchest friends 
have made the statement that the lien law 
should be wiped off the books. However, the 
committee is on the job and we have gone 
on record as opposed to any change in this 
law. 

An Evil Which Should Be Checked 


I want at this time to call your attention 
to an evil which, to my mind, should be 
checked. As the cause for this lies with the 
wholesaler, I address these remarks to him 
in particular. I refer to the salesmen who 
go out on the jobs and try to sell their 
goods to the builder and then tell the yard 
that So-and-So wants to buy his stock. This 
evil is at its worst with the stained shingle 
manufacturers. It is bad enough to go to 
the’ builder and persuade him to use their 
goods; it is worse when they quote a price. 
I claim that this part of the sales game be- 
longs to the retailer. To my mind the only 
excuse for this kind of salesmanship is that 
they want to compel the yard to carry their 
goods and the only way of accomplishing 
this is to get the builder to specify their 
merchandise. We went on record at our last 
convention as opposing the above mentioned 
method of merchandising, but it does not 
seem to have had much effect on some of the 
manufacturers. 
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Group Secretaries Make Reports 


Brief reports were made by the secretaries 
of the nine groups in the association. The units 
reporting were the North Jersey Lumbermen’s 
Club, the Middlesex Lumber Club and the 
Hudson, Essex, Bergen, Sussex, Monmouth 
and Ocean, and Mercer and Hunterdon counties 
units. 

Arthur D. Stout, of Plainfield, commented 
on the value of the North Jersey Lumbermen’s 
Club. “Although organized but three years,” 
Mr. Stout stated, “the unit has thirty-five 
members who are working together for a fair 
price and through their, meetings are increas- 
ing confidence and goodwill among the retailers 
in the group.” 

George Hulen, of Jersey City, said that the 
Hudson County group had benefited by the 
regular monthly secretary conferences. “By 
the interchange of ideas,” he said, “the lum- 
bermen have made many progressive steps, not 
the least of which has been the development 
of a brotherly feeling among the retailers.” 

Elmer Blauvelt, of Hackensack, declared that 
in his local group many problems had been 
ironed out while the bigger and more general 
matters had been sent to the State secretary. 

Harry W. Smock, Asbury Park, reported 
that a paid secretary and the reorganization of 
the Monmouth-Ocean unit have brought about 
encouraging conditions. “Every member should 
join and participate in the group activities of 
his country,” he declared. 


Transits and Warehousing 


Traffic Manager Frank Carnahan, of the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
spoke on one of the vital topics here in New 
Jersey, that of “Transits and Warehousing.” 
Mr. Carnahan stated that if the shipping of 
unsold lumber was eliminated everybody in the 
business would. be better off. Retailers have 
been asked to discontinue the buying of transit 
cars but as long as everyone does not carry 
out the suggestion, he pointed out, the evil 
would continue to exist. Mr. Carnahan sug- 
gested that a joint committee of retailers from 
the eastern associations call on a like com- 
mittee of manufacturers and wholesalers on 
the West Coast and ask them what they are 
going to do about the situation. 

H. Edward Wolff, of Elizabeth, agreed with 
Mr. Carnahan and suggested that the Shipping 
Board’s attention be called to the necessity of 
stabilizing water rates from the Pacific coast. 
“Freight rates,” he said, “should be stabilized 
from the Pacific coast as are the water rates 
on southern shipments. The manufacturer, 
wholesaler and retailer will benefit and I move 
that a committee be appointed to interview our 
United States Senators Edge and Kean, with 
the idea of bringing this matter to the attention 
of the Shipping Board.” The association 
agreed with Mr. Wolff and President Baldwin 
appointed him chairman of the committee. 

Mr. DeNike said that the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association is making a sincere ef- 
fort to correct the transit and warehousing 
evils, and promises to correct the situation 
within its own organization as soon as it can 
obtain the needed information. Mr. Schupner 
remarked that the Wholesalers’ association was 
co-operating in the matter. 


Pertinent Questions Asked 


“Why does a thousand feet of any given 
species and grade of lumber vary in sales 
value?” Thiseis the question that President 
Baldwin hurled at various members in the 
audience. E. J. Kernahan, of Newark, made 
this enlightening reply: “It is a question of 


cost problems and if these were studied closely, 
including delivery, overhead, salaries etc., the 
sales value should not vary. The trouble is 
that some men who own their own yard do 
not consider the interest on this investment 
while others do not charge themselves with a 
regular salary.” 

Secretary DeNike told of a man who was 
entering the lumber business without overhead. 
“This man told me,” he said, “that his seven 
sons will produce the labor and that he will 
not even need a big yard, depending on the 
warehouse for stock.” 

“With this form of competition, how is a 
man with yards and sheds going to succeed?” 
asked Mr. Baldwin. “No retailer should be 
recognized as such unless he carries stock and 
has a yard.” Harry Schnabee agreed with 
President Baldwin as did several others who 
took part in the discussion. 

The question of the salesmen who force their 
brands on the retailer by soliciting business 
from the contractor 
was bitterly assailed 
in a free-for-all which 
was opened by Presi- 
dent Baldwin. “When 
a shingle salesman, 
for instance,” he 
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pointed out, “attempts 
to sell cold an article 
to the contractor and 
then goes to the re- 

Plainfield, N. J.; tailer without investi- 

Weitechal gating credit and 
Vice President other factors, it is 
dead wrong.” 

Elmer Blauvelt agreed and said: “We had a 
case where a shingle salesman secured a large 
order from a local contractor whose credit was 
not satisfactory. Several local retailers turned 
down the business and the salesman was forced 
to place the order outside of the county.” 

Other members told of instances where 
shingle salesmen have brought them orders 
from contractors who were customers of their 
competitors, a case of attempting to switch 
dealers. Mr. Kernahan stated that the co- 
operation of the shingle salesmen was all right 
in his opinion, provided they do not go too far 
with the practice. 

Replying to these accusations, R. E. Don- 
nelly, representative of a shingle company, ex- 
plained that his sales force tries to co-operate 
with the dealer. “We do not go out and sell 
‘cold,’” he said, “without finding out about 
the contractor’s credit and previous contacts. 
We want to work with the dealer at all times.” 

Mr. DeNike stated that the manufacturers’ 
policy is all right if followed by the salesmen. 
“The fault perhaps lies with overzealous sales- 
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men, and this applies to other materials beside 
shingles.” 

Arthur T. Upson, of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, exhibited a motion 
picture, “The Transformation,” after which he 
presented President Baldwin with a gavel made 
from longleaf pine which had served in the 
roof of the White House for 112 years. 

Before adjourning, the association stood for 
a moment in silent memory to the following, 
who died during the last year: Charles W. 
Ennis, Morristown; Anthony Dedmyer, Free- 
hold; Wainwright Ripley, Newark; Louis A. 
Howell, New Brunswick; I. E. Hutton, Ridge- 


wood. 
FRIDAY MORNING 


The morning session Friday was featured by 
a stirring address by Charles E. Loizeaux, of 
Plainfield, who did not mince words in brand- 
ing the things which he considered as the most 
formidable menaces to the retail lumberman. 
His address, which created a generous amount 
of discussion, follows in part: 


No doubt everyone in this auditorium, 
wholesaler or retailer, has his own pet idea 
as to the menace with which he is confronted. 
For instance, the manufacturers of wooden 
shingles might look upon the asphalt shingle 
as the thing that threatens his industry; the 
hardwood flooring man might cite linoleum; 
one yard has this condition and another has 
that, and so on through an endless list. We 
all have our own problems. 

However, gentlemen, I do believe there is 
one menace that confronts everyone of us— 
a menace from within each individual organi- 
zation. Shall I call it “sleeping sickness?” 
There are some retailers who have bestirred 
themselves and apparently are alive to the 
changing conditions of our industry, but I 
would call upon everyone of you seriously to 
question yourselves as to whether you are 
really awake. I believe it was our old friend, 
Julius Caesar, who said “the times change 
and we change with them.” If I might para- 
phrase Mr. Caesar, I would say to you, each 
one, “The times change, but do you change 
with them?’ If we.are not prepared to 
change, there is nothing but a shriveling up 
and, finally, annihilation. 

I’m not singing any swan song, men, just 
a friendly warning. Yes, more than that, I 
implore you to check up on the conditions 
that confront you, and to change to meet 
those conditions, 


Pleads for Support of Trade Papers 


Mr. Loizeaux then took up the cudgels 
against the menaces that confront the re- 
tailer from without. Declaring that the 
country as a whole is over associationized 
and over secretary-ized, he made a plea for 
the established lumber trade papers and con- 
demned the practices of publishing association 
organs and the unethical practices employed 
in many communities to secure advertising 
for fraternal, labor and religious programs 
and yearbooks. 

Any organization that can not be entirely 
supported and maintained through its mem- 
bership has no cause for existence. Any or- 
ganization that goes out of its legitimate 
field to raise funds for its maintenance 
through encroaching on the good will of oth- 
ers is uncalled for. In other words, if you 
and I as merchandisers of building materials 
have not enough interest in the business 
which we represent to protect it from un- 
ethical practices, or if we have not sufficient 
confidence in our central organization to sup- 
port its policies and efforts through a mem- 
bership fee without resorting to other 
schemes in which to raise sufficient funds to 
“carry on,” that organization is not worthy 
of your support and should be junked. 

The New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association 
through 45 years of existence has hewn 
strictly to the line of being master of its 
own organization and beholden to none. It 
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was organized by dealers and for dealers and 
to my knowledge no one but retail material 
dealers have ever been called upon to con- 
tribute one cent toward ‘its support. This is 
as it should be. No self respecting dealer 
can afford to belong to an organization which 
is even in part supported by manufacturers 
or wholesalers. To be under obligation to 
those who sell the dealers merchandise is to 
defeat the basic purpose for which a dealers’ 
organization exists. 

Dealers’ associations have no right to em- 
bark in the trade paper publishing field in 
direct competition with legitimate business 
papers which are published to keep dealers 
posted on market developments, new angles 
of merchandising, innovations in material 
handling equipment etc. . 

Association bulletins, confining themselves 
to acquainting the membership with news 
pertaining to the association’s affairs, are 
not to be found fault with, but the solicita- 
tion of advertising for association periodicals 
or yearbooks is going too far along the road 
that can only spell embarrassment and lost 
prestige and dignity to the dealer. In the 
long run it is the dealer who pays for this 
sort of advertising just the same as it is the 
consumer who pays for our advertising weak- 
nesses in church programs etc. Both kinds 
of this sort of advertising cost more than 
they are worth. The same holds true of ex- 
hibits run in connection with conventions, 
when profit on the rental of space is the ob- 
ject. The sale of banquet tickets to manu- 
facturers in wholesale lots is another method 
of financing that is utterly unethical. 


Purpose of Dealers’ Organizations 

Dealers’ organizations exist for a certain 
well understood purpose. If this purpose is 
attained, membership is well worth the cost. 
To enable the sétretary of a dealers’ organi- 
zation to attend to the real business of his 
association, his mind must be kept free from 
such cares as soliciting advertising. How 
can a secretary be free and independent in 
his dealings with manufacturers and whole- 
salers when the organization which he rep- 
resents is under obligation to them? It 
therefore seems to me that any condition 
which tends to hinder or obstruct an impar- 
tial relationship between manufacturer or 
wholesaler and retail dealer should be elimi- 
nated. 

If the tendency to branch out into avenues 
for which there is no need is not checked, the 
continuity of the good work now being ac- 
complished through legitimate trade maga- 
zines will be severely jeopardized. 

The retail dealer’s primary object is to 
merchandise his product. The publishing 
business calls for entirely different qualities, 
training and knowledge than does the build- 
ing material business. The dealer has plenty 
to do to administer properly the affairs of 
his own business. 

The building material field is fortunate in 
having some splendid trade papers. Let us 
use our influence in permitting these papers 
to cover a broader scope, to render a better 
service by building up, not tearing down, 
their structure, through unnecessary compe- 
tition. 

Let us place our advertising in the channel 
where it is going to return its investment. 
Let the manufacturer place his copy where 
he will derive the greatest benefits. Let’s 
both reduce our overhead. 


Speculative Building of Apartment Houses 


Apartment house construction by speculators, 
a menace looming large in the metropolitan 
district of northern New Jersey, was the next 
object of attention. Mr. Loizeaux continued: 

I wouldn’t be surprised if there happened 
to be an apartment house down on the South 
Pole, waiting for Byrd and his party to oc- 
cupy it. That would have as much chance 
of legitimate success as some that have been 
erected here in New Jersey during the last 
two years. Are we going to continue sup- 
plying them in the face of known conditions? 
We won't if we adopt and enforce a few sim- 
ple rules. 

First, we should give real thought to the 
possibility of the success of any apartment 
house project? If, in our judgment, we de- 
cided that we would not put any money in 
it, then let us keep our materials out of it. 
So many of us forget that materials are 
money. Conditions and the desire for more 
business have almost sold us on the idea; 


so much so, that some former dealers have 
lost both their materials and money. 

Second, if it is a company that wants to 
build, just let your attorney give the “com- 
pany” a real investigation. If it is an indi- 
vidual, apply bankers’ credit methods on him. 

Third, have the land searched, and if there 
is any encumbrance on it, either don’t sell, 
or make the owner or mortgagee subordinate 
to your lien rights. If he will not do it, 
don’t sell to that job. 

Briefly, we know that 90 percent of the 
ventures wherein the proceeds of construc- 
tion loan were used to cancel purchase money 
mortgages, and also defray erection cost, 
have failed. We face a loss before we start. 
Moral—Don’t ship materials when experience 
has demonstrated that we will never be paid. 

Then there is the developer. I don’t know 
just why he is called the “developer,” but he 
certainly has developed more legal reasons 
for evading the payment of honest debts 
than any class of trade except the apartment 
house builder. If he had money he would 
be an investor, not a speculator or developer. 
He wants to build two to twenty houses. 
Let’s treat him this way. Notice particu- 
larly the “ifs” involved before you take a 
chance with him. 

He Is a Goop Risk—IFr 
(1.) He owns the land free and clear. 


(2.) He has resources ample to finance 20 
percent of the project. 

(3.) He is able to sell the house as soon 
as it is completed. 

(4.) He is able to obtain a price that will 
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cover his construction and financial deficien- 
cies. 

Outside of these few factors our money 
would be as safe with him as though we 
gave him $20,000 in cash and asked him to 
take it to our bank and deposit it in our 
name. How many of us would take that 
chance? 

I want to emphasize this thought in par- 
ticular. If we really want to improve con- 
ditions so that we can stay in business and 
bring about a satisfactory answer to our 
problems within the next year, we can do it. 
To do this we must definitely plan to curtail 
volume of sales during 1929 by absolutely 
refusing to sell our materials where there is 
any indication of lack of character or lack 
of money or where we do not apply the same 
business precautions used by the bank to pro- 
tect its gold. 


Grade- and Trade-Marking 


Grade-, species- and trade-marking were 
ably expounded from the manufacturer’s, the 
wholesaler’s and the retailer’s viewpoints. 
Arthur Upson, manager of the eastern division 
of the National Lumber Manufacturer’s Asso- 
ciation, stated that the purposes of the associa- 
tion in its marking program are: 

(1.) Gradually and systematically to de- 
velop a means by which the manufacturers 
and wholesalers and local distributers of 
lumber will co-operate in furnishing to con- 





sumers generally well manufactured and uni. 
formly graded lumber of standard size ang 
quality. (2.) To meet the demand of pro. 
gressive retail lumber dealers for certified 
and dependable stock distributed in accord- 
ance with the recognized standards of trade 
ethics. (3.) To enable the lumber manufac- 
turers to meet with their best manufactured 
products the competition of substitute mate- 
rials. (4.) To increase the forcefulness, dj- 
rectness and effectiveness of the advertising 
and trade promotion by specific benefits to 
consumers in using guaranteed standard 
lumber. (5) To enable the lumber industry to 
hold for its products many markets and uses 
which are being lost to other materials, 
(6.) To use the greatest opportunity the 
lumber industry has ever had to erect an 
effective barrier against unwarranted substi- 
tution of other materials for lumber. 


W. W. Schupner stated that the wholesalers 
were in accord with the grade-marking pro- 
gram, but pomted out that at present out of 
30,000,000,000 feet of lumber only, 4,000,000,000 
is grade-marked. In stating the wholesaler’s 
position, Mr. Schupner said, in part: 

The wholesaler, in his dual capacity of 
serving both manufacturer and his customer, 
the retailer, is not in a position to enforce the 
grade-marking practice among the mills nor 
to compel his customers to buy only grade- 
marked material. He has to adjust himself 
to conditions as he finds them, fully realizing 
that under present circumstances’ grade- 
marking is not in itself an unqualified guar- 
antee of the grade. What is more impor- 
tant, the wholesaler knows there is a very 
large percentage of good lumber not grade- 
marked, and that much good lumber will 
probably never be so marked. 

There must, however, be no misunder- 
standing regarding the attitude of the whole- 
sale lumber industry on this question. 
Through the National-American Wholesale 
Lumber Association, its position has been an- 
nounced as endorsing grade-marking and as- 
sociation trade-marking, so long as nothing 
appears in the grade-mark symbol to iden- 
tify the source of supply to the ultimate 
purchaser. That is a reasonable and well- 
understood reservation accepted by all 
branches of the industry. 

H. E. Wolff, for the retailer, predicted that 
within a short time the dealer will be com- 
pelled to handle grade-marked lumber. He as- 
serted that the retailer is not interested in the 
individual marking but is in favor of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ grade-mark. 
Mr. Wolff continued: “The universal grade- 
marking of lumber will eliminate vague speci- 
fications and will make it imperative that the 
building codes state grades rather than ‘lumber 
must not have too many knots or lumber must 
be sound.’” 

In the discussion which followed, Hiram 
Blauvelt stated that the species specified should 
be delivered. Use the right lumber on the 
right job at all times, he admonished. 

E. H. Sterner, of Belmar, asked: “What 
difference does it make how the lumber is 
marked if the architects and contractors do not 
know what the marks mean?” He suggested 
that plans be made to educate the persons who 
write the specifications. 

Mr. Blauvelt remarked that unmarked lum- 
ber was conducive to price cutting. When 
asked what was to be done with the large 
stocks of unmarked lumber now on hand, Mr. 
Blauvelt replied: “If we have the confidence 
of our customers we can move the unmarked 
lumber by frankly stating its grade.” 


Adjusting Production to Demand 


Don Critchfield, of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, took up the problems of 
Pacific coast woods as they affect the eastern 
retailer. He stated that an effort was being 
made to adjust production to meet the demand. 
He declared that last month 30,000,000 feet 
of West Coast lumber landed in Philadelphia, 
a market which ordinarily absorbed 15,000,000 
feet in February. Acknowledging that some- 


thing was wrong, he stated that his associa- 
tion is tracing these shipments and will en- 
deavor to remedy the situation. He also agreed 
that it would be a good thing for the retailer 
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to demand Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau 
certificates in their shipments. This recom- 
mendation was later endorsed by the associa- 
tion in the form of a resolution. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


The first hour of the Friday afternoon ses- 
sion was given over to the Associated Lumber 
and Allied Materials Salesmen of New Jersey. 
Edward J. Duffy, of Grantwood, stated that 
the organization at present had 120 members 
and was growing rapidly. He told also of its 
aims and purposes. 

Secretary Milton Dake, of the ALAMS, pre- 
sented President Baldwin with an honorary 
membership and an emblem of his association 
at the close of Mr. Duffy’s speech. 

M. S. Mattuck, of the National Association 
of Credit Men, explained the devious ways 
of crooks and urged the lumbermen to prose- 
cute dishonest bankrupts and swindlers. 


On Mergers and Consolidations 


James T. Woodward, of Spencer, Trask & 
Co., New York, gave in detail the pro and con 
of lumber yard consolidations and mergers, 
saying in part: 

I think it would be rather foolish for me 
to attempt to outline to you any specific or 
any definite form of consolidation or merger. 
If there are any inherent weaknesses in your 
industry, the thing to do is to recognize 
them and know them. A general suggestion 
would be that a State-wide survey be made 
of the retail lumber business, the same as 
has been done in many other businesses, 
and find out how many men are doing the 
business that half of them could. profitably 
do, and put that in terms of companies or 
consolidations. You would then have a pretty 
fair idea as to what the possibilities of such 
a merger might be. 

I can not of course say definitely whether 
consolidations hold the cure for your ills, 
but if the grocery business, the dry goods 
business, the cigar business and other types 
of strictly merchandising concerns are sus- 
ceptible to chain store operations, or some- 
thing approximating them, there should be 
such a possibility for your industry. 

Counsel John J. McCloskey, of the associa- 
tion, explained the proposed amendment to the 
lien law and pointed out its obnoxious features. 
He recommended that a fight be made against 
its passage and in this he was- unanimously 
sustained by the association. Harry W. Smock, 
of the legislative committee, said that every 
member should take an active part in the fight 
to defeat any move made to change the lien 
law until it is for the better. ; 


Resolutions Adopted 

Resolutions were passed requesting that the 
Shipping Board and interstate shippers join in 
an effort to establish and maintain rates on 
shipments from the Pacific to the Atlantic 
coast in conjunction with the Canadian and 
British Columbia interests; that all shippers 
be urged to load lumber or other materials 
only to within one foot below the top of the 
door; that materials of every kind and char- 
acter be shipped with grades _ segregated, 
thereby eliminating the present practice of 
shipping mixed grades; and that the associa- 
tion go on record as being opposed to any 
changes in the present lien law.’ The associa- 
tion went on record as being in favor of West 
Coast mills placing a tally card in each carload 
of lumber and furnish a P. L. I. B. certificate 
showing grade and count on each 25,000-foot 
parcel of cargo shipments. Resolutions were 
also passed thanking all who helped to make 
the annual a success and that members re- 
joiced in the partial recovery to health of 
Edward Hamilton, whose presence, personality 
and influence were sadly missed at the con- 
vention. 

The annual election resulted in the re-elec- 
tion of the officers as follows: 

President—Spencer D. Baldwin, Jersey City. 
‘ a president—Charles E, Loizeaux, Plain- 
eld. 
Treasurer—S. Fred Bailey, Newark. 
Directors—Elmer Blauvelt, F. Turner How- 


_is getting better. 


ell, Harry J. Rolfe, Edward M. Searing, 
Charles H. Updike and W. C. Ripley. 

The board of directors met later in the day 
and elected Edward DeNike, of Newark, sec- 
retary for another term. 


SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 


The social functions paralleled the success 
of the business sessions of the convention. 
Wednesday evening 300 lumbermen and their 
ladies enjoyed an indoor circus, cleverly pro- 
duced by a company of New York vaudeville 
stars. 

The annual banquet held Thursday evening 
in the Submarine Grill was attended by nearly 
three hundred. It was a colorful affair with 
entertaining features running along with the 
various courses. After the banquet, the an- 
nual dance was held in the ball room. Friday 
afternoon and evening there were card parties 
and chair rides, and a number of golfers stayed 
over the week-end to exercise their sticks on 
the Atlantic City golf course. 


CONVENTION SIDE LIGHTS 


H. Epwarp Wotrr, Elizabeth.—The future is 
encouraging in this section although the vol- 
ume of business will probably be less than 
in past years. This will be due to the elimi- 
nation of the speculative builder whose apart- 
ment house operations have created chaotic 
conditions. This class of building has about 
reached the saturation point, however. There 
are more building of homes on _ contract. 
These jobs range from $15,000 to $65,000 each 
in and around Elizabeth. 


ELMER BLAUVELT, Hackensack.—Reliable real 
estate men in our section say that business 
They are usually good ba- 


rometers and we look for a quickening of 
sales during the next few months. One thing 
that is apt to add thousands of homes to our 
community is the new Hudson River bridge 
at Fort Lee. With its completion, a building 
boom of good sized proportions is anticipated. 


F. E. HILiyer, Tenafly.—Business in Tenafly 
has been hurt by speculative builders who 
have erected apartments and rows of houses 
which are now vacant. The retail lumberman 
in this section must fight the speculative 
builder and give serious thought to a financ- 
ing plan. to help prospective «home owners. 


OwEN M. BruNER, Atlantic City.—The lumber 
business in seashore resorts along the Jersey 
coast is much improved. Just now building 
activity is under way and a great amount of 
timber is being shipped in for boardwalk ex- 
tension and repairs. I look for a good year. 


SPENCER D. BALDWIN, Jersey City.—Conditions 
in the largest city of the State are anything 
but rosy for the retail lumberman. He must 
fight the bucket shop competitor, the transit 
car evil and high pressure business methods. 
These conditions are not peculiar to any sec- 
tion but in a large city they are especially 
noticeable at the present time. 


CHARLES E. LorzEAux, Plainfield.—The big 
problem is to rid our business of the shysters 
who are posing as contractors and develop- 
ers. If we can do this, there will be pros- 
perity for the retail lumber yards of north- 
ern Jersey. We live in the most prosperous 
section of the United States and we are go- 
ing to benefit by the tremendous legitimate 
developments which the next few years will 
bring, if we stop engaging in the sort of 
business which has prevailed the last two 
years. 


North Carolinians Begin Annual 


Nore: A full report of the Wednes- 
day and Thursday sessions of the annual 
meeting of the North Carolina Pine As 
sociation will appear in the March 30 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.— 
Eprror. 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


NorFotk, Va., March 20.—The fortieth an- 
nual meeting of the North Carolina Pine Asso- 
ciation opened here today at the Monticello Hotel 
and will continue tomorrow to finish with a 
banquet tomorrow night. The meeting is very 
well attended. The board of directors met this 
morning to consider finances and other matters 
in connection with handling association affairs 
and continued the meeting to four o'clock 
today. 

The afternoon session was presided over by 
G. J. Cherry, president, who introduced M. B. 
Nelson, president of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., who spoke on the value of correct lumber 
statistics, covering cut, present supply and 
prospective supply, urging the formation of 
regional clubs to get millmen interested so that 
production can be gaged to meet possible de- 
mand. The matter will be pursued vigorously 
and Mr. Nelson’s address was very interesting 
and much appreciated. 

The next speaker was H. P. Van Blarcam, 
of the Norfolk office of the Department of 
Commerce, who invited the members to use the 
department. 

Secretary G. L. Hume delivered his report 
emphasizing two important features—the effort 
made to increase the membership right along to 
insure more finances, and better association 
work. Secretary Hume also emphasized the 
importance of correct statistics, and thanked 
Mr. Nelson for the fine address previously 
made, outlining the plan for inspiring greater 
interest in millmen along this line. 

Charles Hill, general sales manager of the 
Southern Pine Sales Corporation, New York 
City, spoke on general market conditions and 
was optimistic of the future because he be- 
lieves the economic condition of the country is 


sound. The general meeting then adjourned gnd 
the directors reconvened at four o'clock. 


Thursday Session 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


NorFo_k, Va., March 21—The Thursday ses- 
sion started at 10 o’clock in the morning, with 
the annual report by President Cherry. The 
reports of the various committees were con- 
densed in submitting them to the meeting and 
will be published fully in the next issue of the 
association paper. There will be addresses made 
by D. R. Forsyth, of E. C. Atkins & Co., on 
saws; by W. F. Shaw, of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, on grade- 
marking and trade-marking; by L. R. Putman, 
of the Southern Pine Association, on what his 
association is doing on non-utilized wood; by 
W. W. Schupner, secretary of the National- 
American Wholesale Lumber Association, on 
the relation of the wholesaler to the manufac- 
turer. 

At the concluding session today, T. J. Wright, 
manager of the Richmond Cedar Works, Nor- 
folk, was elected president. 

The report of the resolutions committee then 
followed and new directors were elected by 
members from various States. These direct- 
ors then met and re-elected Mr. Hume secre- 
tary and treasurer another year. 

The annual banquet was held at seven o'clock 
in the main dining room of the hotel. F. S. 
Spruill, Rocky Mount, N. C., was toastmaster. 
The principal speakers were John H. Kerr, of 
Warrenton, N. C., who spoke on conservation, 
and Dr. Gus W. Dyer, of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, Nashville, Tenn., who will enliven pro- 
ceedings with humor and kindly advice. 





PETRIFIED woop is found in almost inex- 
haustible quantities in the canyons of certain 
parts of the Black Hills of South Dakota, ac- 
cording to Louis N. Crill, secretary of agri- 
culture. There it has lain for millions of years, 
since the primeval forests fell when the ele- 
ments of heat, fire and water, during the vol- 
canic convulsions of the earth, changed them 
into stone by the alchemy of the universe. 
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Associations’ Plans and Activities 


March 25—Long Leaf Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, New Orleans, La. Annual. 


March 25-27—Southern Pine Association, Roosevelt 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual, 


March 27-28—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber 
Dealers Association, Hotel Marquette, Cape 
Girardeau, Mo. Annual. 


April 4-6—-Southern Forestry Congress, New 
Orleans and Bogalusa, La. Annual. 


April 5—New Hampshire Lumbermen’s Association, 
Hotel Carpenter, Manchester, N. H. Spring 
meeting. 


April 5—Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Association, 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. An- 
nual, 


April 8—Texas Line Yard Retail Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hilton Hotel, Waco, Tex. Annual. 


April 9-11—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Waco, Tex. Annual. 


April 10-11—National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D. Cc. Annual. 


April 10-12—National Association of Wooden Box 
Manufacturers, Congress Hotel, Chicago. An- 
nual. 


April 18-19—Millwork Cost Bureau, Congress Hotel, 
Chicago. Annual. 


April 18-19—Central Kansas Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Memoria! Hall, Salina, Kan. Annual. 


April 20—Texas-Louisiana Mill Managers’ Associa- 
tion, Beaumont, Tex. Monthly meeting. 


—— 23—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Columbus, 
a. 


April 23-24—Arkansas Association of Lumber Deal- 
ers, Hotel Marion, Little Rock, Ark. Annual. 


April 23-25—National Association of Railroad Tie 
yt is Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark. 
nnual. 


April 25-26—National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


May 6—Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Annual. 


May 9-10—Florida Lumber & Millwork Association, 
Orlando, Fla. Annual. 


May 14-16—Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. An- 
* nual, 


May 17-19—Lumbermen’s Club of Arizona, Gadsden 
Hotel, Douglas, Ariz. Annual. 


May 20—Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumber- 
men, Portland, Ore, Semi-Annual meeting, 
board of directors. 


Texas Program Announced 


Houston, Tex., March 19.—The program for 
the annual convention of the Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation of Texas, to be held at Waco, April 
9 to 11, has been announced by E. P. Hunter, 
chairman of the program committee. 

Business sessions will be held at the Hilton 
Hotel, beginning on the afternoon of Tuesday, 
April 9. The address of welcome will be de- 
livered by W. B. Brazleton, and the response 
will be by J. M. Rockwell. Reports will be 
made by President John E. Hill, Treasurer N. 
C. Hoyt, Traffic Manager R. G. Hyett, and Mr. 
Rockwell for the Lumbermen’s Underwriters. 

Jack Dionne, secretary, will make an address 
on “Keeping Step With the Big Parade.” P. 
W. Combs, of New York, advertising manager 
for the Atlas Portland Cement Co., will speak 
on “The Value of Advertising to Meet Present 
Business Trends.” E. P. Hunter, chairman of 
the executive committee, will announce enter- 
tainment features. 

On Wednesday morning Claude W. Bryant 
will speak; Paul Haines, agriculturalist, will 
speak on “Rat and Weevil Proofing of Farm 
Barns and Houses ;” C. Galloway Calhoun, as- 
sistant attorney general, will give an address 
on a subject to be announced later; and Roy 
Gaither, of Altus, Okla., will speak on “The 
Essential Qualities of a Real Lumberman.” 

A. B. Mayhew, of Uvalde, will open the 
Wednesday afternoon session. E. R. Euday, of 
the Texas Agricutural and Mechanical College, 
will speak on “Hog Raising;” Albert McFad- 
den, of Yoakum, and E. E. ‘Woods, secretary- 
manager of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, will speak. “Building Policies That 
Build Business” will be the subject of an ad- 
dress by W. L. Guyler, of Eagle Pass, and Ger- 
ald Melliff, of San Antonio, will speak on 
“Properly Judging Credits.” 

The Question Box of Thursday morning will 


be directed by W. A. Wadley, of Spencer-Sauer 
Lumber Co. Committee reports, election of 
officers and selection of next place of meeting 
will occupy the final business session. 

One of the principal entertainment features 
will bé a barbecue at the Atlas Portland Ce- 
ment Co. plant. There will also be golf tour- 
naments and a Hoo-Hoo concatenation. 


Maryland Foresters to Meet 


BaLtrmorE, Mp., March 18.— The annual 
meeting of the Maryland Forestry Association 
will be held at the Arundell Club next Tues- 
day evening, following a business session of 
the organization at 4 p. m., on the same day 
in the Fidelity Building. A short report on 
the work done by the State association will be 
presented by State Forester F. W. Besley, who 
is affiliated with the society... The speakers 
at the meeting will be Will C. Barnes, one time 
Indian fighter and former United States Forest 
Service man, and Walter C. Henderson, of the 
United States biological survey. At the busi- 
ness meeting in the afternoon officers will be 
elected for the next year. 


Texas-Louisiana Mill Managers 

Houston, Tex., March 18.—Because the reg- 
ular March meeting date of the Texas-Louis- 
iana Mill Managers’ Association would inter- 
fere with the attendance of the delegates to the 
annual convention of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, in New Orleans, on March 26 and 27, 
the Texas-Louisianans have decided to dis- 
pense with their March meeting and hold mat- 
ters over until the April meeting to be held 
in Beaumont on April 20. 


New Hampshire Association 

MANCHESTER, N. H., March 18.—Harry K. 
Rogers, of Suncook, president of the New 
Hampshire Lumbermen’s Association, an- 
nounces that the spring meeting of the organi- 
zation will be held on April 5 at the Hotel Car- 
penter, this city. A program of speakers and 
entertainment is being arranged which should 
be of special interest. 
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Penn Groups to Organize 

PittspurcH, Pa., March 19.—Twenty-four 
Somerset County lumber dealers, representing 
ten firms, held a meeting in Somerset last 
Thursday evening as the preliminary step to 
forming a local association, affiliated with the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Western 
Pennsylvania. Another meeting will be held 
early in April, when it #s expected that a per- 
manent organization will be effected. 

Among those at the meeting last Thursday 
was A. M, Haines, of Connellsville, president 
of the State association, and Secretary R. F. 
McCrea, Field Secretary M. W. Dickey, and 
Auditor F. R. Dague, all of Pittsburgh. At 
the meeting following dinner in the Ferner 
Hotel, J. F. Deeter, of the Meyersdale Planing 
Mill Co., Meyersdale, was elected temporary 
chairman, and H. S. Walker, of the Windber 
Lumber Co., Windber, temporary secretary. The 
dealers present were unanimously in favor of 
the idea of forming a permanent association. 

The dealers present reported that business 
has been very slow in Somerset County the 
volume having declined considerably in 1928 
from the level of the previous year. The terri- 
tory is largely in the bituminous coal region, 
and the improvement in that industry has not 
yet been felt there. The dealers hope that by 
organization and co-operative methods they 
may be able to increase building activity in the 
territory. 

A meeting preliminary to the organization of 
the Crawford County dealers will be held 
Wednesday, March 27, in Meadville. Field 
Secretary Dickey, of the State association, who 


ge * 


visited the Crawford County dealers last week, 
says the business outlook in that county is the 
best.of any district in the State association’s 
territory. The Rayon Silk Co. is building a 
mill in Meadville, which will mean a large vol- 
ume of home building in that city and vicinity. 
Appoint Ethics Committees 

MiLwavuKkEE, Wis., March 19.—Committees 
representing both the hardwood manufacturers 
and wholesalers have been appointed to draft a 
code of trade ethics and iron out differences 
existing between the two groups, thus carrying 
out the suggestion made in a resolution by A. 
L. Osborn, of Oshkosh, Wis., and adopted by 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association during its annual meeting 
February 21. 

Mr. Osborn at the annual meeting had sug- 
gested that grievances of wholesalers had been 
very effectively stated at the meeting and that 
there remained the task of working out a friend- 
ly basis of understanding. The committee of 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association includes: A. L. Osborn, 
Oshkosh, Wis., chairman; Al. Klass, Oconto, 
Wis.; M. P. McCullough, Schofield, Wis.; 
Peter McHugh, Chicago; H. V. Newell, Mari- 
nette, Wis. 

Those appointed to the committee of the 
Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation by President William Kelley are G. A. 
Vangsness, Chicago, chairman; T. T. Jones, 
Minneapolis; C. W. Gill, Chicago; L. H. Levi- 
see, Oshkosh; Harry Christiansen, Milwaukee. 

These committees are soliciting data from 
the memberships of the two associations and 
expect to make an announcement of their rec- 
ommendations in the near future. 


Wholesale Hardwood Committees 


Mitwavukee, Wis., March 18.—President 
William Kelley of the Northern Wholesale 
Hardwood Lumber Association announces the 
appointment of the following committees for 
1929-1930: 

Statistics—E. P. Grignon, Appleton, Wis., 
chairman; A. S. Pierce, Rhinelander, Wis.; 
Jack Hobelsberger, Park Falls, Wis.; W. R. 
Gillette, Wausau; and C. W. Hansley, Escan- 
aba, Mich. 

Membership —Daniel Helstrom, Oshkosh, 
Wis., chairman; V. J. Euler, Chicago; W. D. 
Wheeler, Marshfield, Wis. 

Board of Arbitration—C. P. Crosby, Rhine- 
lander, Wis., chairman; George D. Griffith, Chi- 
cago; A. H. Ruth, Chicago; Robert Blackburn, 
Milwaukee; James R. Andrews, Escanaba, 
Mich. 


Canadians Plan Trade Extension 


Toronto, Ont., March 18.—At the monthly 
meeting of the Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, held here today, A. E. Clark re- 
ported on behalf of the trade extension move- 
ment that representatives of the Canadian Lum- 
bermen’s Association had recently spent a few 
days in} Washington conferring with Wilson 
Compton, secretary-manager of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. 
Clark explained that while the Canadian trade 
promotion work would be undertaken solely by 
Canadian firms and Canadian officials, the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association will 
co-operate and will be glad to furnish all pos- 
sible advice and instructions. Preliminaries in 
connection with the trade extension movement 
in Canada are now well under way. It was 
hoped that within a month or two regional or 
group meetings can be held at various points in 
Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime Provinces, 
at which manufacturers, wholesalers and re- 
tailers could be present and the details of the 
movement discussed. : 

Roy Halliday, chairman of the association, 
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announced that the railway companies appeared 
to be considering some important changes in 
milling-in-transit regulations. The transporta- 
tion committee of the association will be asked 
to obtain information from members regarding 
this subject, so as to be prepared to meet any 
proposals made by the railway companies. 


Timber Protective Bodies Elect 


SpoKANE, WasH., March 16.—The North 
Idaho Forestry Association, at its recent an- 
nual meeting held ‘here elected the following 
officers and trustees: 

President—A. W. Laird, Potlatch, Idaho. 

Vice president—J. P. McGoldrick, Spokane. 

Secretary—W. D. Humiston, Potlatch, Idaho. 

Trustees—Mr. Laird, W. S. Rosenberry, 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho; G. A. Rubedew, Post 
Falls, Idaho; H. J. McCoy, Sandpoint, Idaho; 
Mr. McGoldrick, Sig Hofslund, Coeur d’Alene, 
Idaho; C. L. Billings, Lewiston, Idaho. 

It was agreed by representatives of the or- 
ganizations represented that each association 
would employ a special man to co-operate with 
farmers who desire to burn slashings.. This 
man would advise the farmers when to burn 
and what methods to use. 

At its recent quarterly meeting the Coeur 
d’Alene Timber Association elected officers and 
directors as follows: 

President—Sig Hofslund, Blackwell Lumber 
Co., Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. 

Vice president—Ben FE. Bush, State forester 
of Idaho, of Moscow. 

Secretary-treasurer—Charles McGeough, of 
the Rutledge Timber Co. 

Directors—Mr. Hofslund, Mr. Bush, J. P. 
McGoldrick, McGoldrick Lumber Co., Spokane; 
Cc. B. Sanderson, Milwaukee Land Co., of Seat- 
tle, and George F. Jewett, Edward Rutledge 
Timber Co., of Coeur d’Alene. 

Those attending the meeting reported a very 
successful season last year. The next meeting 
will be held in this city next June. 


Oak Flooring Makers to Advertise 


MemMpHiIs, TENN., March 20.—At a meeting 
of the Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, held here yesterday at the Hotel Pea- 
body, officers were elected as follows: 

President—R. W. Fullerton, president Brad- 
ley Lumber Co., of Warren, Ark. 

First Vice President—C, Arthur Bruce, vice 
president E. L. Bruce Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Second Vice Presidents—J. W. Andes, of 
Knoxville, Tenn.; W. R. Reid, Memphis; Arthur 
Hemple, Shreveport; Allen Harris, Johnson 
City, Tenn.; and G. E. Jones, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A resolution was adopted authorizing an ex- 
penditure of $100,000 for advertising of floor- 
ing during 1929. It was also decided that the 
association should contribute to the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association trade ex- 
tension campaign, and also to the Home Mod- 
ernizing Bureau. 

J. A. Fowler, general counsel for the asso- 
ciation, of Knoxville, Tenn. and R. C. Steven- 
son, industrial commissioner of New York, 
addressed the meeting on various legal phases. 
About fifty manufacturers were in attendance. 


Commercial Cornstalk Paper 


Additional samples of commercial cornstalk 
papers made by the Kalamazoo Vegetable Prod- 
ucts Co. have been examined recently by the 
bureau of standards, which is constantly carry- 
ing on tests with different kinds of papers. 
Some of the pulp from which the cornstalk 
papers were made was inspected. The pulp 
contained many specks, which were evidently 
portions of the cornstalks that had not been 
thoroughly defibered. These were very evi- 
dent in the papers and gave them a very poor 
appearance. Otherwise the papers compared 
favorably with sulphite wood fiber writing pa- 
pers. The papers contained approximately 60 
percent of cornstalk fiber and 40 percent of 
sulphite wood fiber. 





Hardwood Interior Trim Annual 


Mempuis, TenN., March 18.—The fifth an- 
nual meeting of the Hardwood Interior Trim 
Manufacturers’ Association, which was sched- 
uled for sessions today and tomorrow at the 
Hotel Peabody, closed late today with the elec- 
tion of officers. Business was crowded into 
one full day and representatives of various 
firms left tonight for their homes. The officers 
elected were: 

President—H. C. Fowler, Case-Fowler Lum- 
ber Co., Macon, Ga. (re-elected). 

Vice president—R. W. Fullerton, Bradley 
Lumber Co., Warren, Ark. (re-elected). 


Treasurer—C. Arthur Bruce, E.. L. Bruce 
Co., Memphis (re-elected). 


A. E. Puls, Metropolis Bending Co., Metrop- 
olis, Ill., was elected to the advisory board suc- 
ceeding John Raine, Meadow River Lumber 
Co., Rainelle, West Va., and John W. McClure, 
Memphis Hardwood Flooring Co., Memphis, 
and W. O. Riddick, Azalea Woodworking Co., 
Azalea, N. C., were re-elected to membership in 
this committee. No secretary was named but 
this matter will be given further consideration 
by members of the advisory board and officers 





H. C. FOWLER, MACON, GA.; 
Re-elected President 


of the association. The nominating committee 
was composed of J. P. Hansen, chairman; J. R. 
Stinson, and George Hon. 


The meeting opened about 10 o’clock this 
morning with a short address by President H. 
C. Fowler, who told of the activities of the as- 
sociation during the last year, the difficulties en- 
countered, and matters of general interest to 
the members. 

C. Arthur Bruce, treasurer, read his report 
for the year, which showed that the association 
has made progress financially. 


John W. McClure, who for the last few 
months has been acting secretary of the associ- 
ation, made a short report. He said that two 
new members had been enrolled, D. M. Rose 
& Co., Knoxville, Tenn., and Dorchester Lum- 
ber Co., Badham, S. C. He gave a few figures 
on shipments, comparing them by species and 
also by the various months of the year, these 
figures being obtained from the various group 
meetings that have been held during the last 
year. He also spoke of the need for more 
statistics and of the benefit of the various 
group meetings that have been held. é 

R. Stinson, chairman of the inspection 
service committee, made a brief report, saying 
that his committee had not been very active 


during the last year. Other committee reports 
were omitted from the program. 

There was considerable discussion during the 
afternoon on the subject of better merchandis- 
ing which followed a talk by J. H. Townshend, 
executive vice president of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute, who not only told of 
the work of that organization but urged that 
the trim manufacturers join with the institute 
and be able to aid in this work and receive the 
benefit of the organization that has been built 
up already. He urged that the trim manufac- 
turers join with the dimension men ard form a 
branch of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute. 

Mr. Townshend’s talk resulted in many ques- 
tions being asked about the work of the insti- 
tute and its various departments. He outlined 
the work of the statistical department and also 
spoke at length on trade promotion. He told 
of the oak and gum advertising campaigns now 
being conducted and showed how the trim 
manufacturers benefited from this work, and 
how easy it would be for them to join with 
the lumber operators in further extending this 
work. 

He also mentioned that trim is being stained 
in various colors and told of the effort the in- 
stitute has made to have paint manufacturers 
produce the attractive shades which are so com- 
mon now for trim as well as for furniture. 

Better merchandising was a-subject which 
was generally discussed by all members of the 
association. They spoke particularly about the 
need of a report of past sales and urged fur- 
ther consideration of this matter. 

Trade-marking came in for much discussion 
and it was decided by those in attendance that 
the trade-mark of the association be placed on 
all trim manufactured by members. It was not 
made compulsory, but all in attendance an- 
nounced their intention of using the trade-mark 
on the trim they manufacture and they will 
urge other members to do likewise. 

There was also general discussion on the fin- 
ishing of hardwoods in natural trim, sandblast- 
ing knotty trim, and group meetings. In con- 
nection with group meetings it was decided 
that a committee should call the attention of 
the Federal Trade Commission to the plan for 
group meetings and see just how far the asso- 
ciation could go with reference to furnishing 
sales information at these meetings. 

The hardwood cut-length trim list was dis- 
cussed and it was decided to urge all members 
to explain this list to their salesmen and try 
to use it during the next year. 

Balanced production, ethical trade practices 
and uniform standards were also discussed. 
With reference to the last mentioned it was 
suggested that all members be urged to use 
either the 7000 list or the 8000 list and to 
advise the executive office just which list they 
were using. 

The meeting closed with the election of of- 
ficers, 


Wants Information About This Man 


Des Mornes, Iowa, March 18.—The Queal 


"Lumber Co., of this city, has advised lumber- 


men to be on the lookout for a man giving the 
name of J. H. Wallin, who is selling lumber 
on a commission basis for a firm in Kansas 
City. This man has been giving checks, drawn 
on the Bank of Italy, Los Angeles, Calif., 
which have been returned unpaid. The Queal 
Lumber Co. cashed two checks for $25 each, 
the Randolph Hotel Co., two checks for $10 
each, and a number of other similar checks 
were cashed, all of which have been returned 
unpaid. The Queal Lumber Co. says, “We 
stand ready to swear out a warrant for his 
arrest if he can be located,” and will appre- 
ciate being advised by anyone coming in con- 
tact with this man. 
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Lumbermen’s Club Activities 


West Side Hardwood Club Meets 


[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 


Pine Biurr, Arx., March 20.—The West 
Side Hardwood Club met here today at the 
Hotel Pines. It was one of the best attended 
meetings in several months. After a fine din- 
ner, the meeting was called to order by Presi- 
dent W. H. Brooks. The first subject for dis- 
cussion was the severance tax bill, which, if 
it had been passed, would have cost the saw- 
mills in this State’ 20 cents a thousand on 
timber cut, but this bill was defeated by the 
close co-operation of all lumber producers. 
The State income tax bill, which was passed, 
and other taxes were also discussed, and this 
club will work with other organizations which 
have been formed all over the State, to let the 
people vote on this: measure. 

Statistics as reported by twenty-four mills 
showed green oak flooring stock 7,450,000 feet ; 
dry oak, 8,000,000 feet; oak orders, 3,655,000 
feet; orders for other hardwoods, 13,000,000 
feet; stocks on hand green and dry 69,000,000 
feet. 

A round table discussion showed everyone 
optimistic for a good business, with stocks at 
all mills scarce, especially on items of inch 
common and better sap gum, inch sound wormy 
oak and 2-inch common and better quartered 
sap gum. 

Heavy rains and floods have caused many 
mills to shut down indefinitely and have re- 
tarded production considerably. 

Guests of the club today were Tad Jones, of 
the F. T. Dooley Lumber Co.; Lyon Wilbur, 
of the Hyde Lumber Co.; A. L. Miller, Peers 
& McGlone; J. M. Robinson, Stout Lumber 
Co.; Harry Houck and J. H. Ringold, Cros- 
sett Lumber Co. 

It was voted to change the lunch hour from 
1 p. m. to 12 noon, beginning with the meeting 
in April, which will be on Wedneday, April 17. 


Evansville Lumbermen’s Club 


EvANSVILLE, INp., March 18.—At the regular 
monthly meeting of tha Evansville Lumber- 
men’s Club held March 12, Vice President 
Frank C. Storton presided in the absence of 
President Claude Wertz. John C. Keller, traf- 
fic commissioner of the club, and William S. 
Partington, chairman of the river and rail 
committee, led in a discussion of the proposed 
increase in freight rates to points in Wisconsin 
and northern Michigan, following which the 
club went on record as opposed to any in- 
creases. A drive is to be made to increase the 
club’s membership and report on this will be 
made at the next meeting, April 9, by Francis 
Davis, chairman of the membership committee. 


Plans of Toledo Club 


ToLtepo, Onto, March 18.—At a recent meet- 
ing called by President F. E. Osgood, of the 
Toledo Lumbermen’s Club, officers and commit- 
tee members laid out a program of activities 
for 1929 which, it is expected, will be one of 
the most constructive yet arranged. Six gath- 
erings have so far been decided upon, consist- 
ing of two mixed dinner dances, a stag party, 
a meeting for lumbermen only at which some 
nationally prominent dealer will speak, the an- 
nual meeting, and the first meeting of the year 
which will be devoted to the second annual 
“Better Building” conference. 

J. Gardner Leach, of the club, states that the 
organization takes the position that lumbermen 
will have to assume the lead in correcting the 
evils that beset the building industry, whether 
they have to do directly with lumber or not. 
“It is felt that inexperience, ignorance, lack of 
business ability or lack of capital on the part 
of the builder and contractor,” Mr. Leach 
said, “are the main sources of trouble within 
the building industry, and anything that can be 


done to better these conditions will be a long 
step toward correcting any of the existing evils 
so prevalent in the lumber business. Among 
other things the club expects to send some let- 
ters from time to time to all contractors and 
builders with the idea of educating the builder 
on some of the common principles which he 
should observe for his own protection as well 
as for that of his creditors. It is hoped that a 
sounder basis of financing will result, a more 
uniform form of owner-contractor contract be 
established and more caution exercised by the 
contractor in all his transactions.” 


Hear Lecture on Fir 


Cotumsus, Onto, March 19.—The third ses- 
sion of the extension course in lumber educa- 
tion, sponsored by the Wholesale Lumbermen’s 
Club of Columbus, held at the Neil House, 
March 15, was devoted largely to a descrip- 
tion of the growth and characteristics of Doug- 
las fir. The lecture was given by R. P. A. 
Johnson, engineer in forestry for the United 
States Department of Agriculture and stationed 
at the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, 
Wis. By means of charts he showed the tensile 
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strength of fir and its chief characteristics. He 
also gave comparative statistics showing the 
enormous quantity of Douglas fir which is 
available for manufacture. There were about 
a hundred in attendance. 


Traffic Problems Is Club Topic 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 18.—At a meet- 
ing of the Hoots Club last Wednesday night 
Norman E. Boucher, secretary of the Northern 
White Cedar Association, discussed “Traffic 
Problems”; W. G. Hollis, former secretary of 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
spoke on “My Impressions of Law and Law- 
yers,” and R. W. Nelson, of the Wood-Nelson 
Co., insurance, summed up current events. 
Ormie C. Lance, secretary of the Northwestern 
Retail Coal Dealers Association, presided. At 
the next bi-weekly session the chief subject of 
discussion will be “The Jones Law and Pro- 
hibition.” 


Possibilities in Japan and England 


Tacoma, WasH., March 16.— Reports on 
lumber market conditions and possibilities in 
England and Japan claimed the attention of the 
Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club at its regular meet- 
ing last week. 

H. B. Titus, assistant trade commissioner for 
the United States Department of Commerce at 
Tokio, spoke for Japan and L. O. Woolrych, 
of London, a guest, for London. 

Movement of logs to Japan for sawing there 
into lumber, a feature of Oriental trade that 
has been looked upon with more or less dis- 
favor by Pacific Northwest lumbermen, is not 
likely to be stopped in the opinion of Mr. Titus. 
It was brought out that the Japanese prefer 
to buy the logs or squares and pay more for 
them than the lumber would cost, because 
they want to mill it to suit themselves and to 
fit their peculiar ideas in building. 


Lumbermen may expect a higher tariff on 
lumber that Japan imports, Mr. Titus said. 
This is not a discriminatory act, however, but 
a purposed means of raising revenue, the Jap- 
anese government feeling that the people can 
afford to pay more for lumber than they now 
are. 

The outlook for continued building in Japan 
is good, the commissioner said, for although 
the government is no longer to make loans to 
encourage building, the builders have had five 
years since the earthquake to conduct a profit- 
able business and no longer need the loans. 
The population is increasing and needs housing 
facilities, and cities are becoming congested 
and must expand, he said. 

Douglas fir was used for the first time last 
year in England and Belgium for freight car 
construction, Mr. Woolrych pointed out. An 
effort is being made to invade Germany and 
Holland with this material for the same pur- 
pose. He predicted an increased demand for 
Douglas fir in Europe. Mr. Woolrych reported 
that Russia is sending pine lumber into England 
which, while selling for more than Douglas fir, 
is going well because of its fine quality. Hem- 
lock can not be sold well in England because 
of the confusion in the public mind between 
western hemlock and eastern hemlock, now al- 
most off the market. 


Date for Ladies’ Night 


(CINCINNATI, Onto, March 19.— Announce- 
ment was made this week that the Cincinnati 
Lumbermen’s Club will hold its annual Ladies’ 
Night dinner-dance at the Cincinnati Club April 
3. This meeting is to take the place of the 
regular April meeting of the lumbermen which 
was to have been held April 1. Nominations 
of candidates for directors are to be announced 
at this meeting, for both the floor and chair 
tickets. 


Midwest Wisconsin Club 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., March 18.— The next 
meeting of the Midwest Wisconsin Lumber- 
men’s Club will be held March 29 at 4 p. m. in 
the La Crosse Hotel, according to an announce- 
ment signed by President Ben Nuzum, of 
Tomah; Wis., and Secretary N. L. Anderson, 
of La Crosse. The meeting will terminate in 
a dinner and round-table discussion. 


SSSR 


Purchases by Farm Co-operatives 


It may surprise many to know that in the 
calendar year 1927 farmers’ co-operative asso- 
ciations purchased feed, seed, fertilizers and 
containers valued at upward of $300,000,000. 
Much is heard about co-operative selling by 
such organizations, but thousands of them also 
buy co-operatively for their members. 

It is also interesting to note that the Fruit 
Growers Supply Co. of California, organized 
in 1907, up to 1927 had purchased for its mem- 
bers supplies valued at more than $103,000,000. 
In addition it sold $17,022,319 worth of lumber 
and lumber products from its own woods and 
mills. In the latter connection the department’s 
statement continues : 


Organization of the Fruit Growers Supply 
Co: followed the announcement of a 100 per- 
cent increase in the price of orange boxes by 
a combination of pine lumber mills. The farm- 
ers’ organization acquired lumber tracts in 
Lassen and Siskiyou counties, California, and 
Jackson County, Oregon. Today it owns 70,- 
000 acres of timber lands, carrying about 
1,500,000,000 feet of virgin timber, and holds 
another 1,000,000,000 feet under contract with 
the Federal Government on the Lassen and 
Klamath national forests. It has two mills 
with combined annual capacity of 150,000,000 
feet, or approximately 50 percent more than the 
present annual requirements of the California 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange. It sells the better 
grades of lumber manufactured from its tim- 
ber lands and manufactures only the lower 
grades into boxes. Funds available from the 
sales of the upper grades are used to buy stock 
manufactured by other mills. But, if neces- 
sary, the supply company could supply the 
entire requirements of its members direct. 
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Hoo-Hoo 


Second Educational Class Meeting 


Boston, Mass., March 18.—James D. Stud- 
ley, field representative of the Arkansas Soft 
Pine Bureau, gave a lecture at the second class 
meeting of ‘the Harry L. Folsom school of 
lumber instruction, held last Thursday eve- 
ning at the rooms of the Boston Square & 
Compass Club. This is the second time Mr. 
Studley has appeared before the school, and 
he not only covered his subject exceedingly 
well in the time at his disposal, but also gave 
the class clear and illuminating answers to va- 
rious questions put to him by different mem- 
bers. 

This year’s sessions of the school promise 
to be fully as successful as was the class of 
1928. Inquiries from other Hoo-Hoo clubs 
throughout the country indicate that this plan 
of conducting educational classes among the 
lumber workers of the country is being looked 
upon as “the big idea” and is being adopted 
by other clubs of the Concatenated Order of 
Hoo-Hoo. 


Twenty-seven Kittens Initiated 


Burrato, N. Y., March 19.—A _ concatena- 
tion of Hoo-Hoo Club No. 71 of Buffalo was 
held at the Lafayette Hotel on March 15 with 
an attendance of about 125. Twenty-seven kit- 
tens were taken into the organization, besides 
four reinstatements. The initiation caused 
much entertainment for the members and a 
lively time for those who were chief partici- 
pants. Officers present included: Franklin A. 
Hofheins, Vicegerent Snark; Oliver J. Veling, 
Snark; L. N. Whissel, Senior Hoo- Hoo; A. J. 
Brady, jr., Junior Hoo-Hoo; Fred M. Sulli- 
van, secretary-treasurer; E. W. Carson, Gur- 
don; Eugene Nostrant, Arcanoper; Fleming 
Sullivan, Bojum; William Brady, Custocatian. 
Plans were outlined for the lumbermen’s Hoo- 
Hoo entertainment to be held at the Broadway 
Auditorium on the evening of April 16, with a 
program of movies, music, boxing and refresh- 
ments. 

Harold Hauenstein, the newly-elected presi- 
dent of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange, pre- 
sided at last week’s meeting and made a few 
remarks expressing pleasure at the good attend- 
ance present at this first meeting under the new 
officers and predicting a prosperous year for 
the exchange. 


Snark Visits New Mexico 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., March 18.—Snark of 
the Universe M. M. Riner, of Kansas City, 
was warmly welcomed by local lumbermen at a 
dinner held last Friday evening at the Alva- 
rado Hotel here, stopping here during the 
course of his tour westward. He was accom- 
panied by H. B. Ellis, of the Garretson-Ellis 
Lumber. Co., of Springfield, Mass. In a talk to 
the gathering Mr. Riner declared that “the aim 
of Hoo-Hoo is to go beyond the individual in- 
dustry to render service. It includes the in- 
dividual, as well, even the home owner and 
the home builder—he pays the bill.” Faulty 
construction was blamed for what he asserted 
has caused, in places, an unfair discrimination 
against the use of lumber. It was his belief 
that “when civilization, particularly the present 
generation, realizes the merits of proper wood 
construction, the question of conservation and 
reforestation will be solved.” 

Mr. Ellis, who was the first speaker, voiced 
his appreciation of the quality of lumber his 
company receives at its Springfield, New York 
City, and Toronto wholesale depots from Albu- 
querque dealers, and stated that the quantities 
purchased here are increasing yearly, it being 
possible with present transportation facilities 
to get cars in ten or eleven days. He also sees 
a “back to lumber” movement. 

Both talks were entirely informal, frequently 


Activities 


interrupted by a question or illustration by a 
local lumberman. 

Prof. A. Dieffendorf, of the engineering de- 
partment of the University of New Mexico, 
announced April 16, 17 and 18 (evening ses- 
sions) as the dates for the lumbermen’s and 
builders’ short course, in which Walter H. 
Scales, Dallas, Tex., of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, will co-operate. The 
following speakers and subjects will grace the 
program as far as at present prepared: “Pueblo 
Architecture,” by T. Charles Gaastra; “Remod- 
eling,” by J. Tom Benton; “House Wiring In- 
sulation,” by John B. Baker; “Waste in Cut- 
ting Lumber,” by Alexander W. Luce; “Build- 
ing Code,” by Charles Lembke, city commis- 
sioner; “Economic Lumber Marketing,” by 
Thomas L. Popejoy. 


Activities of Oakland Hoo-Hoo 


OAKLAND, Cauir., March 18.—The best meet- 
ing held so far this year by Hoo-Hoo Club No. 
39 was that staged last Monday night at the 
Athens Athletic Club here. The meeting was 
opened by President H. S. Norton who turned 
the gavel over to A. L. Call, of the E. K. Wood 
Lumber Co., who acted as chairman of the 
evening. 

The principal speaker was Ralph T. Fisher, 
vice president American Trust Co., and other- 
wise active in local and national affairs who 
spoke on “What Have We Done in 1928?” 
Other speakers were State Counselor R. F. 
Hammatt, of the California Redwood Associa- 
tion, Vicegerent Snark A. B. Johnson, jr., of 
San Francisco, who invited the members to at- 
tend the concatenation to be held in that city on 
March 26 in honor of the visit of the Snark of 
the Universe. Supreme Custocatian Charles G. 
Bird, of Stockton, invited the Oakland Hoo- 
Hoo Club to attend the concatenation to be held 
March 23 in the foothills of the Sierras, near 
San Andreas, also to be in honor of the Snark 
of the Universe. 


Dignity of Lumber Merchandising 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., March 18.—At a re- 
cent meeting of the Albuquerque Hoo-Hoo 
Club, one of the important speakers was Charles 
Proebstel, manager of the Santa Fe Builders’ 
Supply Co., at Santa Fe, N. M., his subject 
being ‘ ‘Costs and Profits.” Mr. Proebstel pref- 
aced his remarks with the statement, “I know 
all about costs, but not much about profits,” 
and then gave an illuminating talk on the dig- 
nity of lumber merchandising. He could see 
definite gain in the long run to the individual 
dealer and the industry in diverting attention 
occasionally from sizes of lumber and prices 
to a consideration of lumber merchandising as 
a vocation. Continuing, he said: 

The dealer will be repaid if he appreciates 
its dignity, raises his conception of its 
standards and broadens his outlook. He will 
do well to make his place of business attrac- 
tive and let an air of modest prosperity and 
confidence abound. We should take pride in 
our business if we would have it appreciated 
by the public. We should stand firmly for 
the lumber business as a vocation worthy 
the time and effort of good business men. We 
should stand together, and I belleve if any 
agency exists that can do it, the Hoo-Hoo 
club will be the means of bringing lumber- 
men together. 


Logs With Trucks and Trailers 


Tutarosa, N. M., March 18.—The Tularosa 
Tie & Lumber Co., which operates seven mills 
in addition to the plant at this place, is doing 
its logging largely by contract, trucks, teams 
and Monarch tractors being used. B. J. Alt- 
heimer, of Chicago, is president; S. J. Hughes, 
general manager of operations, and V. S. 
Heatherly, sales manager, his office being lo- 
cated at El Paso, Tex. 








National 
Forest Timber 


FOR SALE 


Sealed bids will be received by the 
District Forester, Washington, D. C., 
up to and including April 2, 1929, for 
all the merchantable dead timber, stand- 
ing or down, and all the live timber 
marked or designated for cutting, on an 
area embracing about 4,074 acres within 
Sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 9, 10, 11 and 12, T. 15 
N., R. 13 W., and Sections 23, 24, 25, 26, 
35 and 36, T. 16 N., R. 13 W., 5th P. M., 
Bear Pen Watershed, Ozark National 
Forest, Arkansas, estimated to be 2,- 
200,000 feet b. m. of white oak timber 
and 800,000 feet b. m. of red and black 
oak timber, log scale, more or less. No 
bid of less than $11.00 per M feet for 
white oak and $3.00 per M feet for red 
and black oak will be considered. $1,000 
must be deposited with bid to be ap- 
plied on the purchase price, refunded 
or retained in part as liquidated dam- 
ages, in accordance with the terms of 
the sale. The right to reject any and 
all bids reserved. Before bids are sub- 
mitted full information concerning the 
timber, conditions of sale and submis- 
sion of bids should be obtained from 
the Forest Supervisor, Russellville, 
Ark., or the District Forester, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 














A Well Constructed 
Machine! 


More than forty years’ experience in 
manufacturing window frame ma- 
chines has produced a machine that 
is the last word in construction. The 
IMPROVED Phillips is sturdily built 
to last a lifetime—a machine. that 
will stand up under the exacting tests 
to which a window frame machine 
is subjected. 


It means profit to have a machine on 
the job day after day, year after 
year. Why not install an IWPROVED 
Phillips and put your frame depart- 
ment on a more profitable basis? 


Mail Coupon for full information 
MFG. CO. 
Devt. “\15, Orlando, Fla. 


I would like to receive complete information regarding 
the IMPROVED Phillips Window Frame Machine. 
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MERICAN 


PLYWOOD 
CORPORATION 
PLYWOOD OF 
RECOGNIZED QUALITY 
NEW LONDON, WISCONSIN 
Send for Latest Price List 















CHEMICAL TREATMENT 
OF 100% PENETRATION 
with stains of any color on 
Oak, Maple, Beech, Birch, Gum 
or any species of Hardwood 


For interesting information— Write 


+4 Wood 
Herman C. Nielsen 22%... 
1349 Goodbar Place 


Memphis, Tenn. 




















WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


hovers Panama Pace GRAND PRIZE 
ee 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capecity 3500 Axes & Tools 


WEEDS need not 


cause fires....destroy 
them this easy way!!! 


Simply dilute 1 gallon of Wilson's Weed Killer to 40 
gallons of water and just sprinkle around your lumber 
piles and buildings. . . at the mills or in your yards. One 
good application a year is sufficient. This is cheap fire 
insurance! Send in a trial order today! 1 Gallon $2.00; 
§ Gallons $8 00; 10 Gallons $15.00; 25 Gallons $30.00; 
50 gallons $50.00; freight allowed on 5 gallons or over, 
East of the Mississippi River. 


Booklet mailed on reauest. 


CindreieMit 


Department R 
SPRINGFIELD, 





NEW JERSEY 








Carry Your Hammer 
on a “Hi-Lo” 





Heigh, ho,— “‘Hi- Lo”! 
Fits like tailored shoes: 

Slides on braided tie- strings, 
Does not bind or bruise. 

Has a place for hammer 
Snugly within reach. 

Let me tell you, brother, 
“Hi-Lo” is a peach. 


Moral :—In advertising be a jump 
ahead of the other fellow; 
use “Allied’’ combination 
color printing and com- 

fort-fitting Aprons. 


Allied Cloth Specialties, Inc. 


Desk BAL GREENVILLE, OHIO 
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High Spots of World Lumber News 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 18.—The lumber 
division, Department of Commerce, summarizes 
the high spots of world lumber news for the 
week ending March 8 as follows: 


A recent survey by the Finnish Sawmill 
Association has ascertained that timber fellings 
in that country are about 26 percent less than 
last year, thereby showing that the proposed 
curtailment of logging has been accomplished. 
Members of the association have been requested 
to postpone until 1930, the saving of some part 
of the raw material available for manufacture 
this year in order to equalize production of 
lumber during this year and next. Estimated 
quantity of sawn wood available for 1929 is 
put at 1,980,000,000 feet, nearly 15 percent less 
than the 1928 total sales which were 2,269,- 
080,000 feet. 

Cable advice from Japan reports lumber sales 
poor with prices falling steadily. Total value of 
imported lumber for February is estimated at 
10,000,000 yen, and 10,200,000 yen in January, 
compared with 8,500,000 yen monthly average 
during 1928. The Diet was expected to vote on 
the projected increase in tariff on lumber on 
March 9. 

The Havre lumber market is quiet, with some 
business in softwoods from America, while hard- 
woods are inactive. A few orders for Russian 
lumber are reported having been placed through 
English agents. 

The northern Ireland market is slow, inter- 
est being shown only in “first open water” north 
European shipments. Stocks are sufficient to 
meet present needs. 

The Canadian Province of Ontario, in an effort 
to put provincial forest lands on a sustained 
yield basis, has recently created reserves which 
will occupy an area of 19,532 square miles. 


Improvement in United Kingdom 

Slow general improvement continued in the 
United Kingdom lumber market during Feb- 
ruary, according to Capt. E. A. Selfridge, lum- 
ber trade commissioner, London. 

The market for American hardwoods was 
quiet, with arrivals more than adequate for 
the rate of consumption, which has fallen off 
slightly, but with values remaining firm. 

The general plywood market is firm, with 
prices showing an upward tendency. 


May Use Jarrah on Electric Roads 
[Special Correspondence to AmerIcCAN LuMBERMAN] 

PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, Feb. 6.—There 
appears to be good prospects of Western Aus- 
tralian jarrah lumber having an extended use 
in the New York district in connection with 
electric railways, this hardwood having been 
pronounced very suitable for protecting the 
third rail. As, however, only comparatively 
thin-section lumber is required, one big ship- 
ment may last a considerable time, the sec- 
tion so far favored being 1x8-inch, or 1x6- 
inch. Still, the Western Australian sawmiller 
is pleased at the prospect of introducing his 
wood to America. 

The last availale return of lumber imported 
into Australia, gives the figures for November 
last as 34,960,292 super feet, of a value of 
$1,600,000, so that there is still a lot of 
ground to be covered by the domestic saw- 
miller if he is to overtake the importations 
from abroad. For a few months, up to Octo- 
ber last, the returns seemed to indicate that 
a change was taking place, but apparently it 
was only the seasonal change which accom- 
panies the close of the winter. The greater 
part of the importations were from the Pa- 
elfic ports and consisted of Oregon pine and 
redwood, in sizes 7x2%-inch and less. 


Timber Land Sales 


PIKEVILLE, KY., March 18.—A. J. John- 
son, Vergie. Ky., purchased several hundred 
acres at Long Fork headwaters and will de- 
velop immediately. Mullens & Profitt, of 
Lookout, Ky., purchased about 1,000 acres in 
the Blacksburg Creek section of Pike County. 
Development will start this spring, two mills 
being installed. R. C. Wesley and others pur- 
chased 600 acres on the Levisa Fork in Pike 
County and will develop within the year. 

















PLYMOUTH, N. C., March 18.—A timber 
property estimated to contain about 100,000,- 


000 feet, a large part of which is hardwood, 
was acquired near here recently by the Chi- 
cago Mill & Lumber Co., Chicago, which op- 
erates mills in the Southeast. At the same 
time the company also acquired the plant of 
the National Veneer Co., at Ayden, N. C., and 
the plant of the Wilts Veneer Co., at Ply- 
mouth, both of which it will operate. 


LUMBER TRANSPORTATION 


Drop in Revenue Freight Loadings 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 20.—Loading of 
revenue freight for the week ended March 9 
totaled 945,770 cars, the car service division 
of the American Railway Association an- 
nounced today. This was a decrease of 31,217 
cars below the preceding week this year with 
reductions being reported in the total loading 
of all commodities except forest products, ore 
and merchandise less than carload lot freight. 
The total for the week of March 9 was also a 
decrease of 5,786 cars below the correspond- 
ing week in 1928 and a decrease of 54,984 cars 
under the corresponding week in 1927. 

Grain and grain products loading amounted 
to 41,860 cars, a decrease of 7,684 cars below 
the same week in 1928 but 2,342 cars above the 
same week in 1927. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload 
lot freight totaled 259,742 cars, an increase of 
1,826 cars above the same week in 1928 but 
3,780 cars under the corresponding week in 
1927. 

Forest products loading amount to 64,955 
cars, 2,564 cars below the same week in 1928 
and 4,960 cars below the same week in 1927. 


File Complaints With Commission 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 18.—The Everett 
Hardwood Lumber Co. and the Consolidated 
Lumber Co. have filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission a joint complaint against 
the Huntingdon & Broad Top Mountain Rail- 
road & Coal Co. and others, alleging that rates 
on lumber from Bedford, Pa., and certain other 
contiguous points to destinations in Connecti- 
cut on the New Haven System are unjust, un- 
reasonable, unjustly discriminatory and un- 
duly prejudicial. Competitors at other Penn- 
sylvania points of origin on the Pennsylvania 
System are alleged to receive preferred treat- 
ment, 

The Dempsey Lumber Co. and the Calhoun 
Sawmill Co. have filed a complaint against the 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. and others, 
attacking the rates on lumber from Calsaco, 
S. C., to destinations in North Carolina and 
Virginia. No commodity rates on lumber are 
published from Calsaco, complainants state. 
Instead, the carriers apply commedity rates in 
effect from Vances, S. C., and other and more 
distant points. 
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Increased Rates Suspended 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 18.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has suspended until Oct. 
10 schedules contained in Supplements Nos. 35 
and 36 to Agent H. G. Toll’s tariff, I. C. C. No. 
1,189, which propose to increase the rates on 
lumber and articles taking lumber rates from 
Pacific coast points to destinations in Colorado, 
New Mexico and Texas when applying via Ogden 
and Salt Lake City. The increases proposed 
range from 9 to 16 cents a hundred pounds. 


Protest Change in Hardwood Tariff 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 19.—Indications ap- 
pear to point to a possibility that the South- 
ern Railway will withdraw the proposed tariff 
on hardwoods at Cincinnati for reconsignment 
or in transit which contemplated an increase 
in charges amounting to about $8 a car. 
Wholesalers have been advised that the other 
southern lines which are party to the South- 
ern Freight Association deliberations do not 
favor the change in the situation here as far 
as switching arrangements and transit tariffs 
are concerned. A conference is to be held at 
Atlanta soon, it is understood, of the Southern 
Freight Association, and the prediction is 
made that the whole matter will be dropped. 

The Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club at its re- 
cent meeting instructed the chairman of the 
transportation committee, Theodore Davis, to 
draw up a protest against the change. This 
was done and the matter went to the Southern 
Freight Association. 
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Gray 

The top board has to shed the rain 
And has to stand the weather, 

But that’s what shows its solid grain, 
Its goodness altogether. 

The top board has to bear the sun 
And neither split nor spliuter, 

But that’s the only kind of one 
To ever stand the winter. 


The top board always turns to gray, 
While other boards stay yellow; 

I wonder isn’t that the way 
With any other fellow? 

Why worry just how gray you are, 
Or how your hair grows whiter? 

I know I never saw a scar 
Except upon a fighter. 


Yes, when I see a board all gray, 
An old man all bent double, 

I know they never got that way 
$y dodging all the trouble. 

And so I say that, board or man, 
It’s much the selfsame story— 
That gray has been since time began 

An honor and a glory. 


We See b’ the Papers 


When a man is on the carpet he generally 
gets worsted. 

When the teams start North, spring can’t 
be far behind. 


The world bank idea is all right, but where 
could the cashier go? 


The advance in copper threatens to make 
penny ante respectable. 


One fellow who isn’t asking for a higher 
tariff is the taxicab patron. 


America leads the world in the production of 
crude petroleum, and manners. 


Every fifth person owns a car, and Dad 
seems to be one of the other four. 


We don’t suppose the change at the White 
House has anything to do with it, but it’s 
warmer already. 


It may be that April showers bring May 
flowers, but it is the May showers that bring 
the June brides. 


This kind of weather used to make a man 
want to make a garden. Now it makes him 
want to make a 39. 


_ Losing your temper, like starting a revolu- 
tion, may only make solider the position of the 
man you oppose. 


In the matrimonial market, we assume that a 
girl who marries an aviator may be said to 
be taking a flyer. 

Princess Martha, of Sweden, has received 
one thousand wedding presents. Think of ex- 
changing the duplicates! 

What Mexico needs is a few less generals 
such as she has, and a few more like Gen. 
Motors, Gen. Ice Cream, etc. 


_We wish that Chicago would quit talking 
about her billion-dollar bark. It makes our 
million-dollar grafters discontented. 


Doctors say that influenza is on the wane in 
the United States. Now, if they were lumber- 
men they would say that the wane is on the in- 
fluenza. 


“Canada Ford Hits New High on Curb,” says 
the Chicago Journal of Commerce. Yeah, 
when a Ford hits on high that’s where it 
generally lands. 

Chicago has a new collector of internal rev- 
enue, and it’s a woman again. If you don’t 
think a woman is competent to be collector of 


internal revenue, consider what happens on pay- 


night. 


The Panama Canal has nearly reached the 
limit of its capacity. In Chicago it isn’t the 
drainage canal that has reached the limit, but 
the drainage board. 


Between Trains 


Mapison, Wis.—With a lake right in its 
front yard, Madison might be called the Or- 
lando of Wisconsin, or, perhaps, Orlando the 
Madison of Florida, if we were sure that 
neither of them would get sore about it. Most 
of us don’t care to be called the something 
of something else, or a second this or that. If 
any lady thinks she is going to make us happy 
by calling us a second Shakespeare or a second 
Julia A. Moore she is much mistaken. We 
would much rather be a first what we are 
than a second what somebody was. Then an- 
other fellow who makes a mistake, and we 
might as well speak about him while we are 
speaking about it, is the fellow who comes 
around and ks some other poet and tells 
us how much better he likes our stuff than 
his. Well, if he does, there are two people 
he ought never to tell, at least in just that 
way. 

You know, there is competition in the poetry 
business just as there is in the lumber business, 
and price-cutting, and all that sort of thing. 
But there is nothing to keep a man from 
admiring his competitor, if his competitor has 
anything about him to admire. There is only 
one competitor that the professional writer 
finds it hard to like, and that is the price- 
cutter. Right on our desk right at this mo- 
ment is a letter from a woman down in New 
York who wants to know how she can break 
into some of the larger papers and says, “I 
would not expect any remuneration.” And 
there are fellows selling 2x4-16’s who seem 
to feel the same way. 

Well, if a poem isn’t worth a dollar a line 
it isn’t worth anything, but the poets’ union 
has a pretty tough time maintaining the union 
scale, especially among some of its own mem- 
bers. But if a competitor of ours does main- 
tain it, then we do not find it hard to love 
him, no matter how much poetry he may sell, 
or how bad it may be. 

However, this has nothing whatever to do 
with the Madison Kiwanis Club, which has no 
poets in its membership, and which had us up 
tonight for the third time, and rejoiced and 
pe gladded, probably for the former reason 
rather than the latter. 


Shanty Days 
We called that first frame house of ours 
“The shanty”—but it had its flow’rs. 
A humble place to raise a boy 
It was—and yet it had its joy. 
Our fortunes were the poorest then— 
And yet it all comes back again. 
Yes, we were poor in eighty-two— 
Yet maybe richer than we knew. 


The lumber was not even dressed— 

Yet we lived better than we guessed. 

The floor had neither tongue nor groove— 
Yet what, I wonder, does that prove? 

There was no plaster on the walls— 

And yet how memory recalls 

Each corner of that humble spot, 

While later things are long forgot. 


Of course, we moved, as soon as Dad 
A little ready money had, 

Built us a house upon the hill, 

A little farther from the mill. 

And that we sold, and then we bought 
A better dwelling, so we thought. 
And yet what antics memory plays !— 
We always think of shanty days. 








ROOF TRUSSES OF WOOD 


FOR ALL TYPES OF BUILDINGS 











Bowstring Trusses 
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Crescent Trusses for Curved Ceilings 


Howe Trusses with Straight or Curved 
Lower Chords for Pitched Roofs 


McKeown Brothers Company 
Established 1894 


USES ONLY SELECTED LUMBER IN 
BUILDING ALL TYPES OF TRUSSES 


21 East 40th St. 


NEW YORK 


5239 So. Keeler Ave. 


CHICAGO 








SINGLE DISC 


Sprag Machine 


The ONLY machine of its 
kind ON THE MARKET 





Electric or Gasoline Driven. Has 
sturdily constructed wood frame, 
iron disc, four steel knives per disc. 





CAPACITY 2000 PER DAY. 





Write Now {" full particulars 


SCRANTON, PA. 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


“kanay =’ Hardwoods 


Kentucky and 
West Virginia 
White and Pondosa Pine 
West Coast Products 
N. C. Pine and Yellow Pine 
Spruce and Hemlock. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
New York City, 415 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago, IIL, 1518 Fisher Bldg. 
Providence, R. I., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich., 528 Maccabees Bldg. 
Johnstown, Pa., Title & Trust Bidg. 
Seattle, Wash., 4432 White Bldg. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 324 First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 











Air Dried N, C. PINE 


ROOFERS and 2’ SIZES 
Resawn 5/4 and 6/4 
Kiln Dried Shed Stock 


Longleaf and Shortleaf 


TIMBERS and PLANKING 
Both Rough and Dressed 











MILLS AT 
Bonlee, N. C. Camden, S. C. 
Beulaville, N. C. Eastover, S. C. 








Columbia, S.C. 


P. M. Barger Lumber Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers 


MOORESVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Holly Hill, S. C. 




















Caddo River 


Lumber Company 
R. A. Long Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MANUFACTURER 


Yetiow Pine 


aa Oak Lumber 


Softest, Close Grain Arkansas Pine 
Grades Uniformly Good, Manufacture Perfect 


ag We Solicit 





Glenwood, Ark. 
Maddie Ack Your Patronage 











FRANK PAYNE 


WHOLESALE 


LUMBER TIES TIMBERS PILING 














JACKSON, Miss. _| 
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Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 
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Business Changes 


ALABAMA, 
succeeded by Singleton Lumber Co, 


Goodwater—McLeod Lumber Co. 


CALIFORNIA. Bakersfield and Taft—Moron 
oom oad Co. changing name to Kern County Lum- 
ber Co. 

Oroville—E. C. Fisher selling his interest in 
Fisher Lumber Co. to R. A. Leonard. 

IDAHO. Meadow Creek—P. L. 
moved his sawmill to Moyie Springs. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—Western Pine Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Kelly Lumber & Mill Co. (Inc.) 

Metcalf—Bennett & Bunnell sold to Ingram & 
Ingram. 

St. Francisville—St. Francisville Lumber Co. 
succeeded by F. E. Brian Lumber Co. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Parkland Lumber Co., 
minority stockholders purchase interest of A. J. 
Corey, former president, and J. L. Bullock, sec- 
retary-treasurer and manager. 

MINNESOTA. Delano—F. H. Carpenter Lum- 
ber Co. sold to Lundsten Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Crawford—Reitz & Crites Lum- 
ber Co. succeeded by George D. Tubbs Lumber Co. 

Ewing—Van Zandt lumber yard sold to Gal- 
lagher & Coover, of Bassett. 

Randolph—Smith-Holvenson yard sold to L. 
Schomberg, of Winside. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Ayden—wNational Veneer 
Co. sold to Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., of Chi- 
cago, also 100,000,000 feet of standing timber. 

Plymouth—wWilts Veneer Co. sold to Chicago Mili 
& Lumber Co. 

OHIO, Struthers—Dittmar & Benson succeeded 
by Dittmar & Son; contractor, planing mill and 
retail lumber. 

OKLAHOMA. Guthrie—Thompson Parker Lum- 
ber & Hardware Co. succeeded by Rounds & 
Porter Lumber Co. 

OREGON. Molalla—Molalla Lumber Yard suc- 
ceeded by Oregon City Lumber Co. 

Sprague River—Campbell-Towle Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Fountain-Campbell Lumber Co. 

Sweet Home—The Gleason Lumber Co. will 
move its sawmill from this place to Lebanon. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Witmer—Weaver & Sons 
sold to H. M. Stauffer & Son, of Leola; whole- 
sale and retail coal, lumber, feed and grain busi- 
ness; will be consolidated with headquarters in 
Leola and Witmer yard operated as branch with 
H. M. Stauffer in charge. 

TEXAS. Charlotte, Del Rio, Goliad, Jourdan- 
ton, Pleasanton, and Poteet—Griffith Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Alamo Lumber Co. 

Denison—W. J. Smith Wood Preserving Co. has 
acquired the Missouri, Kansas & Texas wood pre- 
serving plant and plans improvements to cost 
$75,000. 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—Ward-Sargent Tim- 
ber Co. is reported to have purchased $30,000 
worth of equipment from the Lytle Logging & 
Mercantile Co. 

WISCONSIN. Blair—-Tom Hagan & Son Lumber 
Co. sold to Central Lumber Co. 
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ONTARIO. Thedford—Geo. Coultis & Son pur- 
chased the sawmill of the Cleveland-Sarnia Saw- 
mill Co. in Sarnia. The mill will be dismantled 
and part of the machinery used in the Thedford 
mill the rest being sold. 

Toronto—The Hazen Cedar Shingle Co. moved 
lumber and shingle yard to a new location at 
corner of Howland Ave. and Dupont St., on the 
C.P.R. tracks. 


Incorporations 


CALIFORNIA. 
Co., incorporated. 

FLORIDA. Apoxsee—The Lokosee Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

Clermont—Minneola-Clermont Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $20,000. 

ae a aceatiated T. Mason Millworks, incorpo- 
rated. 

Jacksonville—Shands Lumber & Supply Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $25,000; old concern. 

Lakeworth—Randolph Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $10,000. 

Perry—South Georgia Lumber & Naval Stores 
Co., incorporated. 


Sadler has 


San Juan—Capistrano Lumber 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—Donaldson Wood Products 
Co., incorporated. 
KENTUCKY. Louisville—May Hardwood Co., 


increasing capital from $50,000 to $100,000. 

Louisville—Eblen Lumber & Building Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $2,000. 

LOUISIANA. Houma—People’s Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $25,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Fitchburg — Fitchburg 
Veneer Products Co., incorporated; $100,000 pre- 
ferred stock and 5,000 shares common, no par 
value. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—M. B. Wallace Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $30,000. 

Grand Rapids—Howard A. Shead Lumber Co. 
increasing capital to $100,000. 

Portland—Builders Lumber & Supply Co., in- 
creasing capital from $12,000 to $35,000. 


MINNESOTA. St. James—Tuvenson Mfg. Co., 


incorporated; capital, $15,000; to manufacture 
woodwork, 
MISSOURI. North Kansas City—Smith Wood 


Products Co. increasing capital from 1,500 shares 
to 3,000 shares, no par value. 

NEW MEXICO. Las Vegas—Pioneer Lumber 
Co., incorporated. 


NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Richard Leroy, incor- 
porated; capital, $1,000; retail lumber. 

Delmar—Delmar Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Co., incorporated; capital, 300 shares, no par 
value; Daniel A. Bennett, incorporator. 

New York—Municipal Woodworking Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $10,000. 

New York, Manhattan—Forest Products Ex- 
change, incorporated; capital, 250 shares pfd,, 
par value, $100; 50 shares com. non par value: 
Arthur Morris, 160 Jamaica Ave., Jamaica, N. Y, 

New York, Bronx—tTiffany Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $30,000; Jos. Irving, 1149 Wara 
Ave. 

New York, Manhattan—Paul N. Hays Lumber 
Corporation, incorporated; capital, $50,000; Mit- 
chell W. Alexander, 30 Crary Ave., Mt. Vernon. 

Rochester—R-G Panel Co., incorporated; capital, 
$50,000; to deal in lumber, veneer and panels, 
real estate, etc., at Fredonia, N. Y. 

Westbury—Westbury Supply Co., incorporated; 
capital, $5,000; retail lumber. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Elizabeth City—A, B, 
Houtz & Sons, incorporated. 

Hendersonville—Southern Land & Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

OHIO. Celina—E. E. Stephenson Lumber Co., 
incorporated; 250 shares no par value; to deal 
in all kinds of lumber and building supplies. 

OREGON. Eugene — Peters-McDonald Lumber 
Co., incorporated. 

Grand Ronde—Kenney Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $1,000; lumber products. 

Philomath—Philomath Lumber Co., incorporated; 
eapital, $2,500. 

Portland—Acme Coat Hanger Co. increasing cap- 
ital to $40,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. * Overbrook—Provost Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000; old concern. 

Plymouth—Clark Lumber & Supply Co., incor- 
porated. 


TEXAS. Riesel—Riesel Hardware & Lumber Co. 
increasing capital from $15,000 to $30,000. 

Stephenville—Okay Lumber Co. increasing cap- 
ital from $250,000 to $380,000. 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—North River Logging 
Co., incorporated; capital, $75,000. 

Chehalis—General Lumber Co., 
capital, $17,500. 

Everett—H. M. & S. Timber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $5,000; logging. 

Tacoma — Holroyd Co., 
$50,000; building materials. 

Vancouver—Great Western Chair Co., incorpor- 
ated; capital, $20,000. 
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ONTARIO. Port Arthur—Parker-Schram Timber 
Co., incorporated; provincial charter; capital, $40,- 
000. 

Sandwich—A. G. Hutchinson (Ltd.) has secured 
a charter to carry on a wholesale and retail busi- 
ness; capital, $40,000. 


New Ventures 


ALABAMA. Alabama City—Jefferson Lumber Co. 
will add a retail lumber department. 


incorporated; 


incorporated; capital, 


ARKANSAS. Brinkley—Pierce-Williams Lumber 
Co. has started a sawmill. 
CALIFORNIA. Capistrano Beach — Capistrano 


Beach Building Material Co. recently began a re- 
tail lumber business. 

Clearwater—Alfred F. Stangor has engaged in 
business as the Stangor Lumber Co. 

Kettleman—R. O. Deacon Lumber Co. will open 
a yard. 

Long Beach—G. H. Hopkins has engaged in busi- 
ness at 1389 Coronado St. as Harbor Mill & Lum- 
ber Co, 

Los Angeles—K. M. Sheridan, jr., has engaged 
in the lumber business at 4831 Exposition Blvd. 
as Sheridan Lumber Co. 

Santa Monica—Bay Door & Sash Co. has en- 
gaged in business at 1915 Santa Monica Blvd. 
under management of M. M. Blickfeldt. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—Kelly Lumber & Mill Co. 
recently began business. 


INDIANA. Evansville—Bradford Lumber Co. re- 
cently began a retail lumber business. 


MARYLAND. Grantsville—Back Creek Lumber 
Co. has started a sawmill. 

MINNESOTA. Winnebago—Committee is con- 
sidering offer of a door firm to start a sash and 
door plant if site is donated. 

Rochester—A. Neubert Lumber Co. has started 
a retail business. 

NEW YORK. Brentwood—Nassau-Suffolk Lum- 
ber & Supply Corporation has started a retail lum- 
ber business. 

OREGON. Eugene—W. C. Anderson and others 
will open a wholesale and retail lumber yard here. 

Saginaw—Hansen Bros. have started a sawmill. 

Toledo—Bittner Plug & Lumber Co. has engaged 
in the manufacture of lumber products. 

TEXAS. El Dorado—McCarroll Lumber Co. will 
establish $40,000 lumber yard. 

Johnsoh City—Stein Lumber Co. will open in 
about 90 days. 


WASHINGTON. Sumner—John Dower Lumber 


Co. has started in business. 
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WISCONSIN. Elkhorn—John and Ruth Harris 
and B. B. Krause will start a lumber yard here, 

Menasha—A new department for the manufac- 
ture of wooden spools has been added by the 
Menasha Wooden Ware Corporation in charge of 
Thomas Walbrun. 


Casualties 


CALIFORNIA. East San Pedro—Sawmill of 
Hammond Lumber Co. damaged by fire. 
MINNESOTA. Minneapolis— Simons Millwork 
(Ine.), loss by fire, $50,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Norfield—Denkmann Lumber Co., 
loss by collapse of dry kiln; will be rebuilt at once. 
NEW JERSEY. Clifton—Fire in storage shed 
of Clifton Builders Supply Co. destroyed stock of 
doors and trim estimated at $50,000. 

‘NORTH CAROLINA, Maxton—Maxton Planing 
Mill, loss by fire, $3,000. 

TENNESSEE. Nashville—A. J. Smith Lumber 
Co., loss by .fire, $40,000. 

TEXAS. Vernon—Texas Lumber & Supply Co., 
loss by fire, $3,000. 

WASHINGTON. Centralia—Western Cross Arm 
& Mfg. Co., loss by fire, $1,000. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ARKANSAS. Cotter—Collins Timber Co. will 
install a sawmill for producing cedar lumber and 
pencil slats; will use electric power. 

CALIFORNIA. Huntington Park—Western Coop- 
erage Co. will erect a barrel storage building to 
cost about $7,400. , 

Santa Ana—Santa Ana Cabinet Shop building 
$3,000 addition. 

NORTH CAROLINA. North Wilkesboro—Home 
Chair Co. will erect 90x105 ft. factory. 

TEXAS. San Antonio—Tom H. Etheridge, jr., 
will install woodworking machinery at 230 Broad- 
way, to handle cedar timber. 

VIRGINIA, Portsmouth—Old Dominion Table 
Works, W. A. Hall, manager, will add to plant 
to manufacture kitchen furniture. 

WASHINGTON. Ellensburg — Cascade Lumber 
Co., sawmill and logging, will construct ten miles 
of logging railroad. 

' BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 
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QUEBEC. High Falls—James Maclaren Lumber 
Co., of Buckingham, will build power house at 
the falls. 

Hull—Hull Match Co. (Ltd.) will take bids this 
spring for a $100,00Q match factory. 











FRANK A. STEVENSON, who for nearly fifty 
vears had been in the lumber and coal busi- 
ness at Adrian, Mich., died at his home in that 
city on Wednesday afternoon, March 13, after 
an illness of nearly two years. Mr. Steven- 
son had retired from active business about 
nine years ago, but retained a lively interest 
in business matters and his farm until his 
health failed two years ago. He was 76 years 
old. Mr. Stevenson was one of the most prom- 
inent and influential citizens of Adrian. The 
business he conducted for so many years was 
founded by his father, the late A. Stevenson, 
in 1873. The son entered the business when 
reaching manhood and it was operated under 
the name of A. Stevenson & Son until 1920 
when Frank A. Stevenson sold his interests to 
his son, William H. and Joseph Clark, who 
have continued under the name of Stevenson 
& Clark. Mr. Stevenson was interested in va- 
rious other business enterprises and was a 
director of the Lenawee County Savings Bank, 
and was a member of the Adrian Club and the 
Lenawee Country Club. In 1875 Mr. Stevenson 
married Miss Laura E. Bradley, of Adrian, 
who died nine years ago. A daughter, Mrs, 
Alice Walker, of Westerly, R. I., and one son, 
William H,. Stevenson, of. Adrian, with two 
grandchildren survive. 


FRANK F. SAYERS, well known retail lum- 
ber dealer of Cooksville, Ont., died suddenly 
at his home there on March 10, as a result 
of heart failure. Mr. Sayers had been in the 
lumber and coal business at Cooksville for the 
last four years and was widely known among 
the trade. He was born near Acton, Halton 
County, Ontario, fifty years ago, and his first 
business experience was in the rubber busi- 
ness at Acton. Subsequently he moved to To- 
ronto where he resided for ten years. A few 
years ago he purchased a business at Cooks- 
ville, where he continued until the time of his 
death. Mr. Sayers was a member of the A. F. 
& A. M. and attended the Presbyterian Church. 
He leaves a wife, two daughters, Mrs. Ellis, 
of Toronto, and Miss Dorothy, at home; also 
one son, Paul, of Cooksville. A brother Harry 
and a sister, Mrs. Thomas Armstrong, both of 
Vancouver, B. C., also survive. 


W. P. KEENAN, vice president of Keenan 
Bros. (Ltd.), lumber manufacturer, Owen 
Sound, Ont., president of the Keenan Towing 
Co. (Ltd.), and secretary-treasurer of the 
Eureka Refrigerator Co., died recently at Owen 
Sound, after an illness of three weeks of in- 
fluenza. Mr, Keenan was born in Allegheny 
County New York in 1873. His brothers James 
and John started business in Owen Sound and 
he joined them in 1900. Mr. Keenan was a 
charter member of the Kiwanis Club of Owen 
Sound. He is survived by his wife and one 
son William also three brothers Jas. E., John 
C. and Richard P. Keenan all of Owen Sound 
and three sisters. Mr. Keenan also belonged 
to the Knights of Columbus of which he was 
treasurer. He enjoyed a wide measure of re- 
spect among his lumber friends. 


JAMES MONTGOMERY pioneer lumberman 
of Ellsworth Minn. and later engaged in the 
lumber business at Wilmont, Minn., died at the 
family home in Minneapolis recently at the 
age of 82. Mr. Montgomery was vice president 
of the First National bank of Wilmont. He 
is survived by a widow and two daughters 
Mrs. Ivan Rustad, Minneapolis, and Mrs. H. S. 
Hanchett of Seattle, Washington. 


MARK McCOMB, son of A. C. McComb, well 
known Oshkosh (Wis.) lumberman, was killed 
in Milwaukee on March 11, when the motor 
of the monoplane in which he was flying 


stalled at a low altitude, causing a nose dive 
into a field at the edge of the city. The two 
fiyers had gone to Oshkosh to show the plane 
to a prospective customer. Mr. McComb was 
factory representative for the Mohawk Air- 
craft Co. of Minneapolis. It was on the re- 
turn trip that the accident happened at a point 
very close to the landing field. Mr. McComb 
was simply a student flyer and had not yet 
received his license. He was graduated from 
Oshkosh high school and Lawrence College, 
Appleton. 


CHARLES K. BUCKLEY, Civil War veteran 
and lumber merchant in Brooklyn, N. Y., for 
fifty years died Monday, March 11, in West 
Haven, Vt. He was born in Ireland 83 years 
ago and was very young when he came to 
America. He served from beginning to end 
of the Civil War entering the lumber business 
soon after the end of hostilities. He was for- 
merly president of the Yellow Pine Co. and 
later was one of the organizers of Buckley 
Woodhull & Burns which operated a yard on 
the Brooklyn waterfront. 


THOMAS COIL, 58 years of age, hardwood 
lumber mill owner of Madisonville, Ky., was 
found shot to death in an alley of the busi- 
ness district of Madisonville on March 17. The 
police believe he was murdered as there was 
no evidence pointing to suicide. Mr. Coil is 
survived by his wife and a son Wallace Coil. 
He was a brother of W. D. Coil prominent coal 
operator who died a year ago. The family has 
been active for years in large coal mine opera- 
tions in the Western Kentucky coal fields. 


MRS. MINNIE FERRIS HAUENSTEIN; 
widow of A. G. Hauenstein, wholesale lumber- 
man of Buffalo, N. Y., died on Wednesday, 
March 20, at her home in that city after a 
month’s illness. Mrs. Hauenstein was active 
in church and social circles in Buffalo and was 
one of that city’s best known club women. 
She was also known in literary circles as the 
author of several volumes of poems. Three 
sons survive her: Harold G., who is president 
of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange, Paul A, and 
Dr. Barton F. Hauenstein. 


Trouble and Litigation 


BALTIMORE, MD., March 18.—An order was 
signed in the United States district court last 
Thursday adjudicating Theodore Mottu individ- 
ually and trading as Theodore Mottu & Co., 
lumber dealer with yard at Arlington, on the 
Reisterstown Road, a bankrupt and referring 
the case to Willis E. Myers, referee. The or- 
der was signed upon the petition filed on Feb. 
21 by William C. Scherer & Co., the Morgan 
Millwork Co. and Otto Duker & Co.. who 
claimed that they are creditors in the sum of 
$10,004 in the aggregate, and alleged that the 
defendant was insolvent. All three of the pe- 
titioning creditors are engaged in the _ mill- 
work business. On the same day the United 
States Gypsum Co. obtained judgment by de- 
fault in the superior court against Mr. Mottu 
individually and as a firm, for $2,009. Mr. 
Mottu had been experiencing financial difficul- 
ties for some time and last year a meeting of 
creditors was called to confer about what ac- 
tion might be taken in the matter. At that 
time it was agreed to let him go on, but that 
the sums paid by customers should be turned 
over to a committee, Mr. Mottu’s troubles, 
however, increased rather than diminished, and 
of late various judgments have been entered 
against him. Some months ago he organized 
the Mottu Lumber Co., which is not involved 
in the present proceeding. 











We Can 
SHIP 


Straight Cars— Mixed Cars or L.C. L. 
of the following woods: — 


ASH-BASSWOOD 
BIRCH-SOFT ELM 

HARD MAPLE -OAK-SPRUCE 
WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 

“Sure Fit” MAPLE AND 
BIRCH FLOORING 

WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


Foster- Latimer 


Myis Lumber Co. 


WIS. 












Try 
Us 











Rotary Cut 


Northern Veneers 
and Plywood _/ taste: 


Maple Flooring 
Manufacturing 
Association 
FURNITURE manufacturers and factory 

buyers who insist on having high quality 
veneers shouid send us their orders. e are 
specialists in Northern Veneers. 

We also manufacture Northern Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath an 
Shingles, which we ship in straight cars and 
cargos or mixed with our “ Peerless Brand’”’ 
Rock Maple, Beech or Birch Flooring. 


Get Our Prices. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


Chicago Office: N. J. Clears Lumber Co., 1831 Monadnock Block 
Minneapolis Office: G. W. Critten. 516 Lumber Exchange 











Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINI and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Colin Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 
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VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 


Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
17— 17 














Surface Measure 


| ESTIMATOR 


Anew publication covering in the most complete 
manner the whole field of surface measure meee 
plied to rapid estimating of contents of fractional 
sizes of lumber, venegy, Bhee boardand stock used 
in the man re of interior and exterior finish, 
" linas, door and window 

ames, etc., etc. or circular containing 
sample pages. 


Pocket Size (434 x 64") $5.00, Postpaid. 


American Lumberman 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Hardwoods 
Plain and Quartered 


O Uniform Color, Soft Texture 


Poplar, Ash, Chestnut 
Hickory and Walnut 


TIMBERS — PLANKING 








MADE RIGHT 


OAK FLOORING 
The 
Mowbray GRobinson 


Lumber Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
































Reliable 


Maple, Birch, Beech 


FLOORING 


Made fror. Michigan’s Finest Stumpage 


We also manufacture Maple, Beech, 
Birch, Elm and Hemlock lumber. 


Grand Rapids Trust Company 


Reciever for WILLIAM HORNER 


Perkins Building, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Plant: 
Newberry, Mich, 





























North Carolina Pine and 
West Virginia Hardwood 














Kiln Dried, Well Manu- CASING, 
towed, High Grade. BASE AND 
Capacity, 350,000 feet MOULDINGS 
ver Dev. Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 
WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER CO. 
1530-35 Oliver Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 











HANS BERG, Guatemala, C. A. | 


Cable Address: Hansberg. 
Mahogany, Cedar, Lignum Vitae 


and other tropical woods 
in logs and lumber. 














C. B. Richard & Co. 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK 39 Customs Brokers. We 

Ocean Freight 
Brokers 

Special department handling export lumber shipments 











News Notes from Ame 


Tacoma, Wash. 


March 16.—Tacoma lumber mills barging 
their lumber to shipside at public and pri- 
vate docks for loading, will resist a new sys- 
tem of charges proposed by Manager G. W. 
Osgood, of the Port of Tacoma, it became 
apparent yesterday at a meeting of the Ta- 
coma Lumbermen’s Club. A lengthy discus- 
sion brought out that the new tariff put into 
effect by the Port of Tacoma, in an effort 
to get back lost lumber business, does not 
produce enough revenue for the purposes of 
the port. It is now proposed to raise the rate 
to mills, for the privilege of loading lumber 
on ships lying at the port docks, from 12% 
to 15 cents a thousand board feet, with the 
ship paying an additional 35 cents, making 
a total of 50 cents for the dock. While it is 
purposed to make the rates ‘effective through- 
out the Northwest, it is also pointed out by 
the lumbermen that private mill docks could 
searcely be brought into the scheme, and 
Puget Sound mills would be placed at a dis- 
advantage in comparison with those of Grays 
Harbor and the Columbia River, where com- 
paratively little barging is done. No definite 
action was’ taken, but opposition was out- 
spoken. 

The first tree of many planned for lining 
the Tacoma-Fort Lewis highway was planted 
with appropriate ceremonies today. The first 
tree was given by Mrs. J. P. Weyerhaeuser 
in honor of Maj. Gen. Henry A. Greene, de- 
ceased, wartime commander of the fort. The 
highway is to be made a Highway of Re- 
membrance for the men who served in the 
World War. Among those who participated 
in the ceremony today were Gov. Hartley, 
Brig. Gen. Lenihan, commander of Fort 
Lewis and the Third Division, and Mayor 
Newbegin, of Tacoma. 


Seattle, Wash. 


March 18.—Snohomish County loggers will 
probably operate in July and August this year 
because of the sixty day shutdown caused by 
the recent snow. Ordinarily the camps close 
during these months to minimize the fire haz- 
ard. Good demand for logs, and a recent in- 
crease of $1 a thousand feet for fir, hemlock 
and spruce is expected to make the year pros- 
perous. Present supply of logs in the water 
is the lowest in five years and mills have no 
surplus. 

The Monroe Logging Company was the first 
in the county to resume operation. About 
3,000 men will be at work when full opera- 
tion is resumed. 

Heavy frost in February will delay truck 
logging operations a month to six weeks this 
spring, E. H. Jackson, manager of the Truck 
Loggers Cooperative Association declared. 
This situation is unusual. County commis- 
sioners will not allow trucking on the roads 
until they are in good shape. Mr. Jackson 
believes that by the middle of April most truck 
logging will be resumed. Market and weather 
conditions warrant resumption immediately. 
Mr. Jackson added that frost damage is gen- 
eral throughout all ‘of western Washington, 
all dirt roads being affected. The only truck 
logging now going on is at a few points, such 
as the east side of Lake Washington, where 
paved roads are available. 

George Miller, manager of the West Fir 
Logging Co., has begun logging operations at 
Union City. 

The Washington Lumber and Spar Co. is 
operating on one shift. Normal operation con- 
sists of two shifts. Provided business war- 
rants, a second shift will be started about 
April 1. 

Frank J. Wood, president E, K. Wood Lum- 
ber Co., of Bellingham, Wash., on his return 
from a California trip declared that the Cali- 
fornia lumber outlook is better. Mr. Wood 
said his company has acquired three new 
yards at Indio, Thermal and Los Angeles, 
Calif. At Anacortes, Wash., the company’s 
new planing mill will begin operations in 
about a month. 

“There is a good normal demand for retail 
yard lumber in the middle West, and east of 
Chicago,” Harry I. Worth of the Worth Lum- 
ber Co., wholesaler, declared. 





“Clear lumber of all kinds is in good de. 
mand,” W. B. Nettleton, of the Nettleton Lum. 
ber Co., said. Ned Guyer, of the Seattle Cedar 
Lumber Co., said that the slow business of 
the last ten days has enabled local yards to 
stock up. Mr. Guyer anticipates a good spring 
trade, 

W. H. Bean, who handles box shook exely- 
sively, reports very heavy orders, for the most 
part offshore stuff. Alaska packers are re. 
sponsible for about a third of these orders, 
Australia, New Zealand, Singapore and the 
Hawaiian Islands are also ordering shook in 
fair quantities. 

William Covert has been appointed manager 
of the Charles Nelson Mill, of Port Angeles, 
and Ed Kline has been made assistant man- 
ager. These changes resulted from the death 
of A. A. Scott, who personally supervised both 
the Port Angeles and Mukilteo mills of the 
company. 

H. B. Heim, of Shamokin, Pa., wholesale 
lumberman, was in Seattle last week on a 
visit which includes the Grays Harbor coun- 
try. He is well known in the Northwest. 

Two Minneapolis lumbermen were visitors 
to Seattle last week. They are L. P. Doliff, 
of the L. P. Doliff Lumber Co., operators of 
a large line yard, and Edward Hudson, of the 
Central Lumber Co., a line yard. 

E. B. Holmes, owner of the Holmes Lumber 
Co., a retail yard on Lake Union, and of the 
E. B. Holmes Lumber Co., at 85th Street 
and Greenwood Avenue, has been re-elected to 
the Seattle school board. In this city the posi- 
tion is considered one of the highest civic 


honors. 
Portland, Ore. 


March 16.—With the exception of Japan 
and Australia, foreign markets taking Douglas 
fir lumber and lumber products are actively 
placing orders or making inquiries. China and 
the west coast of South America are appar- 
ently the largest buyers for the present. 

There is a heavy movement of lumber from 
Pacific Northwest ports to the Atlantic coast, 
judging from the number of vessels loading. 

Spruce lumber is in strong demand, with 
quotations firm or advancing, on factory stock 
especially, and the pine market is active. 

There is scheduled for shipment from here 
early next month 200,000 feet of Douglas fir 
decking for use in construction of vessels in 
Scandinavian ship yards. This is one of the 
largest shipments of this kind of lumber to 
be made to Europe for some time. 

Sawmill operation is getting back to nor- 
mal now, although the great majority of man- 
ufacturers will probably hold down their out- 
put until market conditions justify greater 
production, Stocks are undoubtedly not nearly 
what they would have been under ordinary 
winter weather conditions. 

The Duckworth sawmill near Philomath, 
Ore., has been sold to R. V. Clemens, V. F. 
Jones and Joe Roggers, who will incorporate 
and operate under the name of the Philomath 
Lumber Co. The mill is on the Alsea road. 

Mr. and Mrs. Russell Hawkins, jr., will leave 
here shortly on a tour to Europe. 


Spokane, Wash. 


March 16.—This week there was announced 
$1 advance on 2-inch fir and larch dimension. 
Card prices effective March 1 showed advances 
in Pondosa pine of $2 on 6-inch No. 2 com- 
mon, and $1 on 12-inch No. 2 common. All 
selects in straight 16-foot lengths advanced 
$5. Idaho white pine in No. 1 common shows 4 
$2 advance straight through. No. 2 common 
shows an advance of $2 straight through. In 
No. 3 common, 12-inch advanced $1. 

Continued curtailment of output by lumber 
mills under the Weyerhaeuser Sales Corpora- 
tion was forecast today at a meeting of the 
trustees of that concern. T. J. Humbird, Spo- 
kane, presided. I. N. Tate, general manager, 
is quoted as saying that lumber prices had 
not reached a level yielding a fair return to 
mill operators. Among those present were 
J. P. Weyerhaeuser, jr., Lewiston, Idaho; 
A. W. Laird, Potlatch, Idaho; G. F. Jewett, 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho; C. A. Barton, Boise, 
Idaho; George S. Long and F, R. Titcomb, 
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Tacoma; W. H. Peabody, Everett; C. H. In- 
graham, Snoqualmie Falls; H. H. Irvine, St. 
Paul, Minn., and A. J. Taylor, Cloquet, Minn. 
The weekly meeting of Hoo-Hoo had as its 
speaker, I. N. Tate, general manager of the 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Corporation. Significant 
quotations from Mr. Tate’s address follow: 
“Ever since the ‘national committee of fifteen’ 
began deliberations about a year ago, lumber 
market prices stiffened and some mills have 
been able to show a slight profit. The na- 
tional committee was formed primarily be- 
cause there had been an overproduction of 
every primary product, such as lumber, coal, 
steel, wheat, oil, and other commodities. 
Where there was overproduction, there were 
also poor marketing conditions and a conse- 
quent demoralization of prices. There are, 
however, several encouraging signs of the 
times, all because the leaders in the indus- 
tries producing these basic products are not 
attempting to further overproduce.” 


Vancouver, B. C. 


March 16.—The export market shows con- 
siderable improvement. Japan has bought 
large quantities for April shipment. Freight 
rates to Japan continue very soft. Generally 
the mills are fully booked up with all the 
cutting business they are in a position to 
furnish until the end of April. The demand 
for clears continues very strong, but very lit- 
tle of this business is being accepted by the 
mills for future shipment, until their old order 
files are cleaned up. While Australian demand 
is very quiet, there are inquiries for July-Au- 
gust-September shipment. One of the strong 
features of the market is the cutting busi- 
ness for water shipment to eastern Canadian 
points, the mills having recently booked up 
large quantities. 

Fir logging camps on the lower Coast are 
practically all working at full operating ca- 
pacity. However, fir log prices during the 
last week have reacted because of an ap- 
parent increase in stocks. Standard logs are 
bringing $10, $15 and $20, while the better 
grades of sorted booms are realizing $16 for 
No. 2 and $22 for No. 1. Cedar logs are still 
exceptionally scarce, and no difficulty is being 
experienced in obtaining the present list of 
$11, $20 and $26. The hemlock log market is 
also very firm, 

Purchases of Canadian lumber at the port 
of Vancouver by the United States decreased 
in February to 18,998,000 feet valued at $390,- 
564, from the 34,781,000 feet valued at $691,506 
during January. February purchases show a 
decrease from those for the same month of 
1928, which amounted to 21,635,000 feet. For 
the first two months of this year, however, 
the total is 53,779,000 feet, as compared with 
49,358,000 for the same period of last year. 
Vancouver shingle exports to the United States 
increased during February to 84,632,000, as 
compared with 81,818,000 in January. Exports 
for the year so far have totaled 166,450,000, 
against 208,962,000 for January and February, 


_ Kansas City, Mo. 


March 19.—The chief feature of the lumber 
market is its strength, which results from 
good prospects rather than present demand. 
Demand is good, but volume does not repre- 
sent the real wants of the market which, 
unless sales managers are greatly mistaken, 
are going to be very large. The general opin- 
ion is that by the first of April the real 
spring demand is going to be in full swing 
and it probably will not be very long until 
any kind of stock is hard to get. Wet weather 
in the South has curtailed the output of 
southern pine as well as hardwood mills. Fir 
stocks are not large and western pine stocks 
are said not to be sufficient to meet a sus- 
tained demand. The best demand is now com- 
ing from Oklahoma and the South, and there 
has been an increased call for southern and 
western pine in the East. Wholesalers have 
been active the last two weeks, picking up 
desirable items in the West and South, The 
inquiry from all sections is good, though re- 
tailers in the northern States have been 
Slower to list their wants. Roads in the 


ricas Lumber Centers 


northern States are in bad shape, but in Mis- 
souri and Kansas and southern Nebraska 
there has been a big improvement in the 
last two weeks. : 

E. E. Woods, secretary-manager pf the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, will 
leave Thursday night to attend the Central 
Oklahoma meeting at Holdenville and from 
there will go to New Orleans. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


March 18.—There has been more than a 
million dollars increase in Milwaukee building 
permits since the first of the year and simi- 
lar increases in other sections of this State. 
Prospective demand is therefore large and as 
retail stocks are low, the market is very firm. 
There is conceded here a scarcity of offerings 
of southern and western material generally. 
There is an urgent call for softwood building 
items. Wisconsin hard maple and birch are 
different to secure for prompt delivery. Hard 
maple shows a distinct upward tendency. A 
considerable demand has sprung up for low 
grade hardwoods. Wisconsin furniture com- 
panies have been taking up considerable 
quantities of birch and the various plywoods 
for some time. 

The regional office of the Federal forestry 
commission to handle re-forestation for Min- 
nesota, Michigan and Wisconsin has been 
opened in Milwaukee by E. W. Tinker, of 
Washington, D. C., who has been spending 
some time here for that purpose. Five men 
have been assigned to the office and a total 
of 22 will be at work here by summer. Mr. 
Tinker will be remembered as the official who 
formerly had charge of this work at Denver, 
Colo. 

Favored by fine clear weather the Milwau- 
kee annual home show, sponsored and sup- 
ported to a good extent by leading lumber 
and millwork concerns, co-operating with 
other purveyors of building material and the 
real estate men, is drawing record crowds. 
The exhibits include several small model 
houses and a great many built-up interiors. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


March 18.—Rain and floods are continuing 
to hamper the production of southern pine 
by mills on both sides of the Mississippi just 
at the time when yards in the larger cities 
of the North and middle West are beginning 
to want lumber for spring building operations. 
The result is a rush for lumber, which only 
a limited number of mills are able to supply. 
Dimension and Nos. 2 and 8 boards are in 
greatest demand, and have advanced $1 in the 
last week, and other items are stronger. De- 
mand for transit cars has improved consider- 
ably, and they are being absorbed rapidly. 
Badly mixed cars are the rule in shed stock, 
buying of which has been heavier within the 
last week. 

The industrial trade has been exceedingly 
active and buying of crating items has been 
heavy. The items wanted in southern pine 
are No. 3 dimension and 4- and 6-inch short 
lengths. Most of the demand has come from 
the automobile trade, although the furniture 
industry also has been buying. 

The shingle market is off 10 cents again 
this week, Pacific coast extra clears being 
quoted at $4.51 f. o. b. St. Louis for either 
mill shipment or transit cars, which are now 
on the same basis. Line-yard buyers are hold- 
ing off further purchases because they expect 
additional declines. 

While West Coast prices are unchanged, 
business that is being offered by wholesalers 
here is being accepted more readily by mills. 

Railroads centering here have been buying 
heavily of fir car material recently for repair 
work. Select common cuttings for sills and 
frames are especially in demand. 

Hardwood yards in St. Louis have been buy- 
ing more freely, but their purchases are 
largely of badly mixed carloads. Some cars 
have as many as five items in them, whereas 
formerly the yards would buy a carload of 
each. ‘The yards are buying cautiously, pre- 
ferring to pay a premium, although under 


protest, for the mixed carloads, rather than 
take chances on overstocking. — 

The directors of the St. Louis Hoo-Hoo 
Club have endorsed the campaign for funds 
of the St. Louis Convention & Publicity Bu- 


iat Duluth, Minn. 


March 18.—Wholesalers here and northern 
Minnesota sawmill operators are feeling more 
optimistic regarding the building trade out- 
look. Orders for all grades of northern pine 
are showing improvement. Industrial busi- 
ness exceeds expectations. The northern pine 
list is firm throughout, with a stiffening 
tendency noted in medium and lower grades, 
owing to expanding demand. 

The Scott-Graff Lumber Co., Duluth, an- 
nounced that its sawmill would start its sea- 
son’s cut on May 1, with the prospect that 
its log supply would be double that of last 
year. The company is operating its mill- 
work plants on double shifts to take care of 
outside contracts. 

The continued mild weather is bringing 
woods operations to a halt at camps over 
northern Minnesota. 

The Richard Bailey Lumber Co. has des- 
patched a crew to a Pennsylvania point to 
load machinery to be placed in operation at 
its new mill at Virginia, Minn. The plant 
being removed has a capacity of 80,000 feet 
a day, and it is proposed to install a resaw 
of 20,000 feet capacity later on. 








Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


Cypress and Tupelo 


WE SPECIALIZE IN TUPELO 
FLOORING, TRIM and MOULDING 


CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Red Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
PPlaning Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 























Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 


Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 
CENTURY, FLORIDA 
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JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forester 
Old Town, tt 


Maine 
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Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
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42 Canal Bank Bldg., 
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Quick Coast Shipment 


__|PINE| _ 


SHINGLES 


| FIR[ 


Finest Quality and Manufacture 
Staple brands only 


Also 
NORTHERN STOCKS 


W£AITE - ROGERS 
Lumber Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








FIGURE 
Any House 


in ¥ Minutes 


With the wonder book, “ Automatic 
Building Costs,” you can figure the 
cost of any house, frame, brick, or tile, 
any price,in 5 minutes. Simple to use, 
absolutely reliable. Sounds unbeliev- 
able, but it’s true. 


We will send this book for 10 days 
FREE examination to any * accredited 
lumber dealer. If you don’t think it 
will save you 10 times its cost the 
first year, return it and the trans- 
action is closed. 


SEND NO MONEY 
Just Mail This Coupon J 


a —— _ LF SS 


American Lumberman 
| 431 South Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois. 








Send “Automatic Building Costs.” After 10 days 1 | 
will either return the book by parcel post insured or 
remit $15 in full payment. | 


| 
| 
| et Re I ee F | 
| ° Subject to approval of the management. = 


Macon, Ga. 


March 18.—Roofer manufacturing has been 
practically at a standstill for several days 
because of rains and floods. Manufacturers 
in the territory south of a line running from 
Macon to Columbus were harder hit by the 
flood than those above that line, it appears. 
There have been some orders during the week, 
and inquiries at the opening of this week 
indicated a pick-up in business. Some of the 
mills have been busy trying to save their 
timber from the floods, for the force of the 
water has been so great that hundreds of fine 
trees were swept into the streams. 

Just as the longleaf manufacturers thought 
the floods were over, along came another. This 
week the situation in southwest Georgia and 
southeastern Alabama was much worse than 
at any previous time this year. Except on 
the highest lands, longleaf mills were idle. 
Railroads were tied up and highways were 
impassable. Bridges were gone and ap- 
proaches to bridges washed out. In the 
meantime the longleaf manufacturers were 
receiving urgent demand for stock with 
which to make repairs in the flooded districts. 
Wholesalers say that plenty of business is in 
sight and they are placing orders where de- 
liveries can be made. 


Shreveport, La. 


March 18.—Torrential downpours all over 
the South, and toward eastern sections of pine 
producing territory, made shipping conditions 
very much worse. Shipments have fallen off 
considerably. However, demand from the 
east has been slow. Demand from Oklahoma 
and Texas has been picking up. There is a 
scarcity of several items, stock on mill yards 
being too damp to run through the planing 
mills. There is plenty of stock in sight. 
The mills are chary of taking orders for 
straight cars of shiplap and center matched 
and some items of common dimension. They 
feel that they must ship business already 
booked before they can take on any more. The 
market looks firm, while there may be ad- 
vances if shortage of stock develops when 
spring trade really opens up. 

The hardwood market is in excellent posi- 
tion. There is a fair demand for all the 
stock that can be furnished, and prices are 


steady. 
Warren, Ark. 


March 18.—Improved weather over the trade 
territory has brought a good increase in the 
buying of Arkansas soft pine the last ten 
days. Prices have held remarkably firm. 
Orders are running 25 to 50 percent ahead of 
both shipments and production. The small 
mills have been hard hit by wet weather, 
while some of the larger mills have lost a 
few days because of their inability to keep 
logging operations near normal. 

The car material market is showing 
strength. Several sales were made this week 
for 10-foot B&better car siding at $45, mill, 
while 9-foot sold at $49 to $50, mill basis. 
No. 1 car lining, 6-inch, is a very scarce item, 
only a few mills being able to furnish as 
much as a straight carload. Bé&better car 
siding is in very limited supply at the Ar- 
kansas mills. Common boards and dimension 
will be scarce, and their prices are strong. 
At some of the larger mills there is already 
a shortage of both No. 1 and 2 dimension, 
with dimension stocks the lowest on record. 
Only limited stocks of inch common are avail- 
able; especially in 6-, 10- and 12-inch widths 
of No. 1; 4- and 6-inch widths of No. 2, and 
4-inch No. 3. Orders specifying lengths of 
8- and 10-inch No. 2 are not easily filled, 
because mills have limited assortments, and 
12- and 18-foot are particularly scarce. A 
big hole has been made in surplus stocks of 
No. 3 boards this month, the 8-inch being 
much scarcer than usual, while the 10-inch 
are none too plentiful, only 12-inch being avail- 
able in fair quantities. The price of No. 3 
boards has strengthened materially, advances 
ranging from $1 to $1.50. The mills are now 
asking an average of $20 f. o. b. mill for 
8- and 10-inch No. 3, but while 12-inch usually 
brings a premium of $1@2 it is being offered 
at 8- and 10-inch price. Finish stocks are 
fairly well assorted, though 10-, 12-, 18- and 
20-foot lengths of 1x12-inch and 5/4 are in 
having issued new lists carrying advances the 
entire list of finish and trim, several mills 
having issued new list carrying advances the 
last ten days. The Arkansas mills report 


heavy order files for finish and interior trim 
including large quantities of wrapped trim! 
Bé&better flooring, ceiling and siding are mov. 
ing in large quantities and stocks have been 
considerably reduced. ‘These items will prop. 
ably advance $1 more within the next thirty 
days. Lath are in fair demand, with prices 
firm. No. 2 lath are selling freely at $3.95 
to $3.50, mill, with only an occasional car ip 
sight. No. 1 lath are slightly more plentiful, 
and are being quoted at $4.10 to $4.50, mi) 
basis. 

R. W. Fullerton, president of the Bradley 
Lumber Co., has been on the West Coast the 
last two weeks. C. L. Forteich, sales manager 
Bradley Lumber Co., was seriously injured in 
an automobile wreck March 10. His young 
son was also injured. Mr. Forteich is now 
in a St. Louis hospital. 


Jackson, Miss. 


March 18.—Because of heavy rains, prac- 
tically no shipments were made last week 
by large or small mills. The smaller plants 
in the lowlands have been entirely shut down, 
and the larger plants have been seriously 
crippled. As there has been open weather 
in some of the consuming territories, a greater 
buying pressure has been put upon the mar- 
ket. It is the opinion of those in close touch 
with the situation that all stocks are bound 
to advance. It is believed that dimension 
and air dried boards will advance fast. There 
is a decided shortage of desirable items, and 
a strong market is certain. No. 2 4-inch 
flooring showed added strength, while No. 1 
and B&better have been moving in good vol- 
ume, and the mills report a very limited 
supply of these two grades. Rift 3-inch is 
heavily oversold, as are B&better and No. 1 
flat. No. 2, flat grain 3-inch has been slow. 
Items of finish have shown some improve- 
ment. Big mills have enjoyed a better sale 
for their finish, due to the fact that the 
weather has temporarily stopped the small 
mills from loading. Industrial trade in heavy 
dimension and crating has been good for the 
last two months and, with the yards coming 
into the market for a _ substantial volume, 
active business is anticipated. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


March 18.—Rain fell in torrents all last 
week, and logging operations were abandoned 
by 90 percent of Alabama mills. Some of them 
kept busy sawing logs held in storage in 
ponds. Others have started on repairs to 
roads and railroads, which will take until 
early in April. Mill yard stocks are water 
soaked, and air drying mills can not ship 
dimension or boards, although such items 
have not suffered so much from the rains as 
has kiln dried shed material. Shipping has 
been very difficult, and mill stocks have in- 
creased, especially those of flooring, siding 
and finish. Offers of less than list do not 
interest the producers, but they have allowed 
reductions on few surplus items. Some yards 
have taken advantage of low prices on short 
lengths of rough finish, which they are work- 
ing into trim, casings etc. Rough green 
shortleaf dimension, under 20-foot, has been 
moving in from eastern and northeastern Ala- 
bama between -showers, and prices realized 
have seemed rather low, but rough longleaf 
dimension from eastern Alabama has brought 
fair returns. Special longleaf timbers are 
stiff in price, while railroad material was in 
active request and developed some strength. 
Though yards here have only limited stocks, 
and these have been declining, they are con- 
fining their purchases to stock for delivery on 
the job. Some of the yards were closed the 
entire week, as they could deliver only in 
nearby sections. There was some complaint 
from the retailers on the score of delayed 
deliveries from the mills. For roof boards, 
in some cases, No. 3 flooring is being substi- 
tuted for 6-inch S2S&CM at a saving of $4, 
while drop siding of pattern No. 116 has been 
used for sub-floors, and No. 3 and cull roofer 
rejects have been used for side wall and roof 
sheathing of cheap buildings. 

The Ladson Lumber Co., of Moultrie, Ga., 
opened a Birmingham branch on March 15. It 
already had a branch at Spartanburg, S. C. 

The Tippins Manufacturing Co., which some 
time ago sold out here and moved to Gadsden, 
has repossessed the Birmingham plant and 
May reopen it to produce millwork. 

Dupre-Noojin (Inc.), of Attalla, Ala., re- 
tailer, has closed a deal for a site at Gadsden, 
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and will shortly put in machinery and stock. 

The E. V. Sanders Lumber Co., Birming- 
ham, this week sold a tract of mixed Iongleaf 

and shortleaf near Oneonta, but expects to 
cb off the market its holdings near Oden- 
ville and Ashville and manufacture the tim- 
per there into railroad niaterial. 

Thad Way, who formerly operated the Ball- 
Hibbs Lumber Co. and the Alberdell Mills, of 
Linden, Ala., has established a retail yard at 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


March 18.—Southern pine output is at the 
lowest ebb in months, four days of steady 
rain last week having inundated wide areas 
and compelled many smaller mills and some 
large ones to discontinue. It will require 
some weeks before normal operation can be 
resumed. Logging is at a standstill. Retail- 
ers are ordering current wants only. Indus- 
trial demand, however, is ample to take a 
large part of present output and is for both 
factory and mill village construction in Geor- 
gia and Alabama. Shipments have been slowed 
up by bad weather, but exceed the cut, and 
new bookings exceed production in this sec- 
tion at least 25 to 30 percent. Inquiry is 
good from the Southeast retailers, but rather 


Robert R. Sizer & Co. will move about 
April 1 to 654 Madison Avenue, at the corner 
of Sixtieth Street. 

Thomas N. Nixon, president, and Hugo 
Castor, treasurer, are principals in the newly 
incorporated Thomas N. Nixon Lumber Co., 
which will have main offices at 36 West 
Forty-seventh Street and a sales office at 400 
Burns Street, Forest Hills, Long Island. Mr. 
Nixon withdrew last fall from the firm of 
Wistar, Underhill & Nixon, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. K. Brooks, vice president Brooks-Scan- 
lon Lumber Co., Bend, Ore., has been visit- 
ing the firm’s local offices. Mr. Brooks ex- 
pects to visit all its sales offices through- 
out the country. 

William C. Reid, of Leary & Co., sailed 
last Thursday for a Mediterranean cruise, ac- 
companied by his wife and daughter. 

Carol D. Stone has been appointed to cover 
eastern New Jersey for the Rice & Lockwood 
Lumber Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


March 19.—The general trend of prices on 
all varieties of wood is to increase, accord- 
ing to reports from dealers. Bad weather in 
the South, and spring here, have aided the 
southern pine market. There has been an in- 

crease in demand for 





dry roofers, while on 








account of the heavy 
rains and floods, south- 
ern mills are behind 
with orders, and are 
unable to meet the 
needs of customers. 
There are stocks of 
manufactured roofers 
and dimension at small 
southern mills, but the 
roads are impassible, 
so stock can not be 
hauled to the planing 
mills. Higher prices on 
various items of south- 
ern pine are expected 
to prevail soon. 
Scarcities are re- 
ported in some items 
of Idaho white pine, 
especially 12-inch No. 2 
common., While there 
is practically never a 
great supply of selects, 
dealers say, there is an 
especial scarcity in the 
C grade and some 
shortage of D grade. 
No. 3 .common is in 
pretty good supply, ex- 
cept the 12-inch, which 
has been’ substituted 








for the .No. 2, making 


The funds collected on Golden Rule Sunday, Dec. 2, 1928, and used to for a considerable 
promote relief work among the orphans of the Near East are being shortage in both. Pon- 
used to instruct these orphans in making their own living. The ac-- 4dosa pine is in pretty 
companying illustration shows an “ex-orphan” taught woodworking as ™uch the same situ- 


a boy with an exquisite piece of art in wood of his own making 


ation. The 12-inch No. 
2 common is_ scarce, 





slow from dealers in the North. Industrial 
inquiries are very good. Prices are stable, 
but a stronger market is in prospect. Hardly 
any dry lumber is to be had. 


New York, N. Y. 


March 18.—Though wholesalers still com- 
pain that business is slow, the retail yards 
throughout the metropolitan district are well 
dotted with piles of new lumber, for retail- 
ers are replenishing their stocks, though per- 
haps not to an extent to satisfy the wholesale 
element. Some of the wholesalers admitted 
today that business last week was better than 
it had been at any time this year, and some 
said that retailers were just now calling for 
lumber that had been purchased during the 
last month or so and were beginning to get 
the yards ready for spring business. Several 
days last week were ideal for the lumber 
trade, but a cold snap came with the week- 
end. Wholesalers report a continuance of 
firm prices in all lines. All were optimistic, 
most of them pointing to substantial inquiry 
lists as evidence that a busy season lies just 
ahead, Complaints still exist concerning 
scarcity of certain Inland Empire items, but 
it is too early to expect replenishments from 
the mills, and the market in Idaho pine, 
and to a less extent in Pondosa, will continue 
to mark time for a few more weeks, 


but other items seem 
to be in good supply. The situation in Pon- 
dosa selects is about the same as in Idaho, 
there not being much of the C grade, while 
there is a surplus of the D. No. 3 common 
Pondosa is moving well, and there is no sur- 
plus. No. 4 is strong, and in this grade there 
is no 4-inch obtainable. Some items of Cali- 
fornia white pine are scarce, there being no 
dry stocks of some thicknesses of selects. 
The shop market has been strong all winter. 
As there will be no more dry stock until 
May or June, there is not much California 
pine being received here. On account of the 
worst weather in twenty years in the log- 
ging country, fir and western hemlock are 
very strong, prices on both having advanced. 


Albuquerque, N. M. 


March 18.—J. W. Smith, head of the Pan- 
handle Roofing Co., Dalhart, Tex., a lumber- 
man and roofing contractor of thirty years’ 
experience, and G. G. McClurg, of Winslow, 
Ariz., have taken interests in the Acme Lum- 
ber Co. here, and will be associate with 
Joseph D. Waters in its management. It is 
the intention to concentrate on lumber and 
other building materials, particularly roofing. 

W. B. Dodson, who held a major interest 
in the Lone Star Lumber Co., disposed of his 
holdings in the sale to the Panhandle Lumber 
Co., and with Mrs, Dodson is enjoying a visit 
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TRY OUR 
No. 2 Common S45 


Dimension 


The grade is good—You will 
like it. 

Straight cars any length or mixed 
with other items of yard stock in 
any assortment. . 


Shipments “Right Now.” 


Pacific States 


Tae” Lumber Co. 


REPRESENTATIVES : 


S. B.Marvin, 518 Peoples Gas Bldg. »Chissen, Ti. 
K. J. Clarkson, 833 McKnight Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn 

James A. Harrison, P.O. Box 745, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Frank Probst, P.O. Box, 1187, Fargo, No. Dakota 
O. G. Valentine, P. O. Box, 171, Denver, Colorado 
H.E.Wade, - - - ~- = Lincoln, Nebraska 

















SULLIVAN 


LUMBER CO. 
Portland, Oregon 


Soft Yellow Fir 


Flooring Finish 

Siding Moulding 

Ceiling Thick Clears 
Factory and Industrial Stock 


Fir Plywood 


SPRUCE, CEDAR, 
WESTERN PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 




















Willapa Lumber Co. 
Fir 


Spruce 
Hemlock 
Our Specialty 
Vertical Grain Uppers 
: Cosebally dried—Well manufactured. 
Mills: - RAYMOND, WASH. 
General Sales Office: POR’ RTLAND, ORE, 
st Chicago Representative 
Western Wood Products Co., 2251 S. Loomis St. 


Old 
Growth 











Comest Delj 


HIGH LINE STRUCTURAL _ GRADE 
DOUGLAS FIR 
Specially Selected. 


ERNEST DOLGE, Inc. 


2 TACOMA, WASH... 
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Alaska Cypress 
Going by Water to, / 


the East_ 7 


HIS wonderful special- 
ty wood is available to 
factory buyers everywhere. Our 
timber grows near tidewater and 
is milled on the water's edge. This 
enables us to make water shipments 
to the Atlantic seaboard via the 
Panama Canal. 

Alaska Cypress is a light, durable wood 
that is strong for its weight. It’s hard, fine, 
even and straight grain and easy working 
qualities appeal to particular : 
factory buyers. 

Write for Free 
Sample and get 
full particulars 

regarding this 4 
wood and 


its uses. 
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KILN 
DRIED 


Douglas Fir 


Dimension 


In straight carloads, or in cars 
mixed with FIR UPPERS. 


Parker-Poyneer Lumber Co. 
EVERETT, WASH. a 
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Put 


“Come on Home” 
in your 


Home Town Library 


“Come on Home,” by Douglas 
Malloch, “the Lumberman = 
should be in every public library 
in America, 

Wouldn’t you like to be the one 
to put it in the library in your 
home town? (It ought to be in 
the high school library, too.) 

For $3.00 we will send you, post- 
paid, three copies—one for your- 
self, one for the library, and one 
for the high school. (Regular 
price, $1.25 a copy.) 

Can you think of as‘fine a thing 
to do, at so little expense?—any- 
thing so likely to delight librarian, 
teachers and pupils, and to pro- 
mote a love of home in your home 
town? 


Address the Publisher, 


American fiunberman 


431 South Dearborn Street, 





(If you prefer, and will send us the names 
and uddresses with order, we will send the 
books for library and high school di 
with a letter from us saying they are a 

from you.) 

















at his old home in Fort Worth. Returning 
next month, he expects to move to Los Ange- 
les, where his son is a practicing physician. 

A, J. Sine has opened a down-town lumber 
office in a suite of rooms on the second floor 
of the Albuquerque National Bank Building. 

Mr. and Mrs. M. M. Riner, of Kansas City, 
Mo., renewed old acquaintances and formed 
many new ones in a brief stay from Frjday 
noon until Saturday noon, while en route to 
Hoo-Hoo gatherings in California. 

T. M. Stribling, of the George E. Breece 
Lumber Co., has returned from a three weeks’ 
trip to the lower Rio Grande valley of Texas, 
looking after, particularly, box shook business. 

H. 8S. McCall, of Simcoe, Ont., visited Friday 
afternoon with W. G. Ramshaw, of whom he 
was a close friend while he was located at 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, and Mr. Ramshaw at 
Spokane. 


Houston, Tex. 


March 19.—Pine and hardwood orders slowed 
up last week after a period of brisk business. 
There still continues a good demand for all 
items of pine and most hardwood items. 
Prices have been holding firm. The export 
demand is good. 

The third fellowship meeting of Houston 
lumbermen will be held Thursday night, 
March 28, when it is expected that several 
lumbermen from the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion convention at New Orleans will be here, 
en route to their homes, Among these will 
be President John Hill, of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Texas, and J. Lee Johnson, of 
Fort Worth, past president. 

P. F. Hamilton, manager of western sales 
for the Pacific Lumber Co. of California, on 
a six months’ tour of the United States, re- 
cently visited Houston, San Antonio and other 
Texas cities. 

The annual convention of the Texas Line 
Yard Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association will 
be held in Waco, April 8, the day preceding 
the meeting of the Lumbermen’s Association 
of Texas. The members will be guests of 
Wm. Cameron & Co. (Inc.) for a luncheon at 
that firm’s wholesale plant, and in the evening 
will be given a dinner at the Shrine Temple. 
J. Lee Johnson, jr., of Fort Worth, is presi- 
dent of the association, and G. H. Zimmerman 
is secretary. 

W. T. Thrift, manager of the San Antonio 
branch of the Spencer-Sauer Lumber Co., has 
been made a director and vice-president of 
the company. 


Norfolk, Va. 


March 19.—The North Carolina pine market 
has shown a great deal more life during the 
last week. Some buyers are proceeding 
quickly to cover their prospective and imme- 
diate needs, while other have sent out rather 
large inquiries. Mills in flooded districts of the 
South are out of commission. Carolina mills 
are entering the spring season with far from 
heavy stocks, and some popular items are 
now short in supply. Prices are strong. 

There has been only a light demand for 4/4 
edge No. 2 and better, either band or circular 
sawn. More circular stock could be sold if 
mills were willing to accept rather low offers. 
Edge 4/4 No. 3 is moving a little better into 
the southern yards, and more will be taken 
as fast as yards are able to work it up. No. 2 
and better 4/4 stock widths have been moving 
a little better, but have not been active, but 
prices are stable and apt to advance. No. 2 
and better 4/4x4%-inch has been notably 
active, going into New England territory. 
No. 3 stock widths, 4/4, have shown a little 
more life and yards are particularly interested 
in 10- and 12-inch, as usual. No. 2 and better, 
5/4 and thicker, has been rather quiet. No. 2 
and better 4/4 bark strips, rough and worked 
into partition, have been moving better, and 
the same is true of rough miscuts. 

Sales of 4/4 edge No. 1 box, kiln dried 
rough, have been rather light, although one 
or two cargo sales were made. More air dried 
stock is coming on the market. The demand 
for dressed and resawn edge continues good. 
Edge 4/4 No. 2 box has been very quiet. No.1 
4/4 stock box, kiln or air dried, rough, dressed, 
and dressed and resawn, has been moving very 
well, but it is going to be rather difficult to 
establish an advance for several weeks. No. 2 
4/4 stock box has not been moving so well 
recently and there is now a small surplus of 
6- and 12-inch widths. Edge box, 5/4 and 6/4 
rough and dressed and resawn is in good de- 
mand and the price is steady. Box bark 





strips, 4/4 rough and dressed, have been 
more active. There continues a very gooq 
demand for 4/4 No. 2 common gum, cypress 
poplar, also for No. 3 common cypress and 
poplar. 

There has been a slight improvement in the 
demand for mixed cars of flooring, finish ete 

Kiln dried roofers have been very active 
in both pine and cypress, and large sales of 
6- and 8-inch pine roofers have been frequent 
Most of this stock is going into Long Island 
Sound and New England territories. Prices 
of kiln dried roofers are apt to stiffen, and 
the same is true of good air dried stock, for 
this is not very plentiful. A few mills are 
quoting $19.50 on 6-inch air dried roofers 
f.o.b. cars Georgia Main Line. Dressed and 
rough framing has been moving better, and 
inquiries are very numerous. 

P. T. Coolidge, who is a graduate of the 
Yale School of Forestry, has opened an office 
in the National Bank of Commerce Building 
in Norfolk for timber estimating and survey. 
ing. Since 1916 he has conducted a timber 
estimating office at Bangor, Me., from which 
he has cruised, mapped and prepared logging 
plans for many large areas of timber in the 
United States and Canada. William C. Whee- 
ler, also a graduate forester, has been asso- 
ciated with Mr. Coolidge during the last nine 
years. Mr. Coolidge has served in the United 
States Forest Service in different parts of 
the country for a number of years. His Nor- 
folk office will enable him to give more di- 
rect service to clients in the South. 


Brookhaven, Miss. 


March 18—Orders last week held up quite 
well, and will run considerably in excess of 
production, as production has suffered severely 
because of continued rains and floods. Most 
mills in this section have lost one to ten days 
during the last six weeks. Due to rise in the 
Leaf River at Hattiesburg, Miss., the big plant 
of the J. J. Newman Lumber Co. there has 
had to suspend operations. The Lumberton 
and Kiln (Miss.) plants of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co. have had to suspend on account 
of washouts on their log lines. The mill of 
the Homochitto Lumber Co., at Bude, Miss., 
lost several days. Of course, the mills in this 
section are not troubled as much as are mills 
in Alabama, Florida and Georgia, where some 
of the largest operations are completely sub- 
merged. The Brown-Florida Co., at Caryville, 
Fla., is under water, as are the Bagdad Land 
& Lumber Co., at Bagdad, Fla., and the Alger- 
Sullivan Lumber Co., at Century, Fla., and a 
number of the other larger operators. Other 
mills are being marooned for several days by 
the inability of the railroad companies to op- 
erate trains. 

Volume of orders being booked is the heav- 
iest in months. Some of the very large buyers 
are coming through freely with orders. The 
market looks firmer than for a long time. The 
export market has been contributing quite 
heavily of orders. Some extremely heavy sales 
have been made of export sawn timbers at 
prices much in excess of those on other recent 
sales. 

Only a few orders for 3-inch flooring were 
booked this week, while there were heavy sales 
of all grades of 4-inch, especially B&better and 
No. 2, prices being advanced. Stocks of all 
flooring items are getting low. There is con- 
tinued heavy buying of pine drop siding, be- 
cause of advances in competitive Coast fir. 
There is a heavy oversale of practically all 
drop siding. Ceiling items are selling at a 
lively clip. There is fair sale of partition. 
Bevel siding has been selling in nominal 
amount, while there has been a rather heavy 
call for square edge. Molding orders have been 
rather scarce and mills are reducing prices. 
The molders have been lying idle. Pine finish 
has been selling fairly well in mixed cars, and 
the industrial consumers have been taking 
rather liberal quantities of B&better and No. 
1 and C. Stocks are comparatively low, and 
orders are a little in excess of production. 
The South American market is opening up and 
there has been a big volume of orders for ex- 
port saps. 

No. 2 4-inch fencing continues rather heavily 
oversold and is firm at $21 f. o. b. mill, and 
mills are rather heavily oversold on 6-inch 
fencing and flooring, and have advanced prices. 
No. 2, 8-inch is in heavy surplus in both long- 
leaf and shortleaf, but mills are holding their 
prices firm. The Texas and Louisiana mills are 
busy supplying the needs of the Texas trade. 
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For some items of No. 2 boards west-of-river 
mills get much more than do east-of-river 
mills. No. 2, 10-inch, both longleaf and short- 
leaf, has sold well and supplies are small. 
The 12-inch No. 2 longleaf is sold up to the 
green, and shortleaf has sold quite well. There 
is a shortage of 5/ and 6/4 No. 2. No. 3, 
4-inch fencing stocks remain low, and demand 
is good, and for 6-inch there is a good demand 
at around $18 f. o. b. mill. No. 3 flooring has 
peen selling in heavy quantities, plain and 
peaded. No. 8 shortleaf, 8-10- and 12-inch, is 
heavily oversold. In No. 3 longleaf, 8-inch 
has been selling in fair quantities; 10-inch has 
been selling quite well, some oversales are be- 
ing made of 12-inch, and price is having to be 
advanced. There has been a very heavy de- 
mand for No. 4 boards, but mills in this sec- 
tion are oversold to grain door makers. Box 
shook are very heavily sold ahead. They are 
especially well sold ahead on cabbage crates. 

There continues a very active demand for 
longleaf and shortleaf dimension, Nos. 1 and 
2 and with badly broken stocks it is very hard 
to supply any sizable order. The W. B. Har- 
beson Lumber Co., DeFuniak Springs, Fla., re- 
cently sold 22,000,000 feet for the Goodyear 
job at Gadsden, Ala. The Long Leaf associa- 
tion is finding it difficult to get a number of 
sizes in large quantities. No. 3 dimension is 
still in very short supply. 

Some mills have good orders for lath and 
are holding firm for their prices while other 
mills that are not booked very well ahead are 
reducing their prices. There are extremely 
heavy inquiries for tobacco lath. Pine shingles 
have not sold well the last few weeks, but the 
mills are still sold ahead on No. 1 heart and 
select heart, while there is a fair stock of the 
No. 2 saps. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


March 19.—Business has quickened some- 
what during the last week, there being a bet- 
ter demand for the soft pines and southern 
pine. Spring building in and around Phila- 
delphia is now getting under way. Orders are 
increasing for both hardwood and pine floor- 
ing. The hardwoods, except flooring, are dull, 
according to the majority of reports received. 
Fir, spruce and hemlock prices are irregular, 
although somewhat stronger than they were 
this time last year. 

The following have been elected directors 
of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadel- 
phia for three year terms: William A. March, 
William C. Coles and Melville G. Wright. 

Owen M. Bruner has just returned from a 
sixteen days’ trip to his mills in South Caro- 
lina, where he supervised the shipment of 
longleaf pine to be used in the new Ocean 
City Boardwalk. He also visited the cypress 
mills and shipped considerable stock to fill 
other seashore orders. 

William H. Shearer, of Samuel H. Shearer 
and Son, with two members of his sales 
force, spent the last two weeks visiting mill 
connections in the South. 

J. A. Finley, former president of the Lum- 
bermen’s Exchange, has been motoring in the 


Southland. 
Toronto, Ont. 


March 18.—Business is beginning .to open 
up in Ontario and the prospects are good. 
During February and March to date there 
has been more retail buying than there was 
a year ago. Some wholesalers report that the 
last month has been the best they have had 
at a corresponding time of year. Industrial 
construction work has already begun and the 
outlook is for a large number of additions to 
industrial plants. Furniture and automobile 
factories are busy and are increasing their 
requirements in hardwoods. Indications are 
that there will be an increase in the volume 
of house building in the cities and an import- 
ant amount of business in remodelling and 
modernizing old homes in the cities and the 
smaller centers. 

Logging conditions were favorable during 
February. Some operators report that they 
were ideal. Mill prices remain about the 
same, but manufacturers are expecting bet- 
ter prices, claiming that their costs have been 
higher. In a few lines there have been small 
increases. The sawing season is expected to 
open rather early on account of the mild 
weather that has prevailed. Winter sawing 
of hardwoods has been going on steadily in 
Ontario and Quebec, but the cut will probably 
not be so large as that of a year ago. 


The output of lumber in the Georgian Bay 
and northern Ontario district during 1928 was 
about 570,000,000 feet, an increase of about 
42,000,000 feet as compared with the previous 
year. In the Ottawa Valley, the output for 
1928 was a little over 200,000,000 feet, a de- 
crease of about 30,000,000 feet as compared 
with 1927, 

Mortimer Clark, son of A. E. Clark, of 
Clark, Howe, Waters & Knight Bros. (Ltd.), 
Toronto, has moved to Detroit. He will cover 
that city and west for his firm. 

The new sawmill of Frank Austin (Ltd.), 
at Eagle Lake, Ont., will be in operation early 
next month. The season’s cut is expected to 
be about 7,000,000 feet, principally hardwoods. 

J. R. Hawes, formerly with J. R. Summers, 
Toronto, has joined the sales staff of the 
Fesserton Timber Co. (Ltd.), Toronto, which 
he will represent in the Niagara Peninsula, 
Pennsylvania and New York States. 

G. M. Wylie, formerly with the Blanchard 
Lumber Co., Boston, has also joined the staff 
of the Fesserton Timber Co., and will repre- 
sent it in London and western Ontario. 

Hon. J. A. Robb, minister of finance for the 
Canadian Government, recently announced a 
= in the sales tax from 3 to 2 per- 
cent. 


Klamath Falls, Ore. 


March 16.—Continued increase of activity 
in the great Klamath Falls district forests is 
evidenced on all sides. There has been more 
recent railroad development and is more pro- 
posed development here than in any other sec- 
tion of the Pacific coast. Competition be- 
tween the Great Northern and Southern Pa- 
cific lines has in some instances hastened con- 
struction, and in others has brought opposition 
to railroad extensions. 

Along .with railroad development naturally 
follows lumber manufacturing development in 
this district, with its tremendous stands of 
high grade pine stumpage. The two principal 
units now under construction in the territory 
are those of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. and 
the W. R. Pickering Lumber Co. The Weyer- 
haeuser plant, just a few miles out of the 
city limits, will be one of the largest pine 
mills in the country and will manufacture 
probably 200,000,000 feet of lumber annually. 
The Pickering plant is being built on a 900- 
acre site at Alturas, Calif., about 100 miles 
southeast of Klamath Falls. This plant will 
also be one of the largest and most modern 
pine manufacturing units in the United 
States. It is planned to kiln dry the entire 
product of this plant. 

The other plants here are all either started 
or are planning an early resumption of cutting 
for the season. The Lamm Lumber Co., at 
Modoc Point, a few months ago purchased 
600,000,000 feet of timber from the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co. It is now busy constructing 
twenty-two miles of railroad into this new 
supply of timber. The Lamm plant has a 
normal cut of 30,000,000 feet annually. 

The plant of the Algoma Lumber Co., at 
Algoma, about nine miles north of Klamath 
Falls, started the season’s cut March 2, hav- 
ing been shut down since Dec. 22. The log- 
ging camps will start April 1. 

The Pelican Bay Lumber Co.’s plant here 
operated through January, but closed during 
February for annual overhauling. The log- 
ging camp started March 1 and the mill this 
week. 

Harold Mortensen, president and general 
manager of the Pelican Bay Lumber Co., has 
been spending several weeks in the Easf, 
where he attended meetings of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and also 
the inaugural of President Hoover. 

The Shaw-Bertram Lumber Co., this city, is 
just getting its two plants ready to start. 
This company, which has continuously grown 
during the ten years since it was started, 
expects to manufacture about 60,000,000 feet 
this year. 

Progress is being made in eradicating pine 
beetles from the timber in the Klamath dis- 
trict. Two camps have been established to 
fight the beetles on the Klamath Indian res- 
ervation, with twenty-five men working at 
each camp. William Zeh, supervisor of for- 
ests, is in charge of the work, which is being 
carried on by Raymond Bitney. The method 
used is to mark the infested trees, fell them, 
peel them and burn the bark. The work will 
have to be discontinued with the opening of 
the fire season. 


(Continued on page 82) 


CI _ CALIFORNIA Coo 


= White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 
Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 

Ask LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 

Room 712 Railway Response CHIC AGO, ILL. 


Tel. Harrison 











California Sugar 
and White Pine 
California Redwood 


WENDLING - NATHAN CO. 
Established 1914 
Lumbermen’s Bldg., 110 Market St., 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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Try Us First! 


We Specialize in 
Soft and Light 


California 





White Pine 


We are pre- 


BOX, SHOP ae to- as 
nis mixe 
AND CLEARS cars of boards, 
Send us your dimension 
inquiry today. moulding and 
Clover Valley ame 
um r Co. 





Loyalton, California 


g " 
CALIFORNIA 


REDWOOD 


Siding Tank Stock 








Shop 


Finish Silo Stock Ties 
Ceiling Squares Timbers 
Mouldings Flitches 


Union Lumber Co. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIFORNIA 


Crocker Building, - - San Francisco 

Lane Mortgage Bldg., : - Los Angeles 

Grand Central Terminal, : New York 

London Guarantee Building, - Chicago 
306 North Michigan Avenue 

W. O. W. Building, - - Omaha 
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Resawed Fables 


is a collection of the funniest 
prosewritings of “the lumber- 
poet.” 


hide day experi 
ences of jum : told 
with a smile. Every lumber- 
man owes it to himself. 

Price postpaid, $1.00. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 








431 Se. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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ASK FOR PRICES ON: <= 


SOUTHERN HARDWOOD and 
TENNESSEE RED CEDAR 


A. D. or K. D. Cedar Linings, etc., all in mixed cars. 
Pin this Ad to your inquiry and you receive a nice present. 


nLOMEW HaRowoos Og 


3404 WEST 48TH PLACE, CHICAGO 


SPRUCE TOPS 


FOR TABLES, IRONING BOARDS, ETC. 
oints that are stronger than the wood itself. 
haped or square edges. Also furnish cutstock 
for legs and frames. Kiln dried, dressed and 
sanded. 


CARLOADS FROM PACIFIC COAST MILL 


Gram-Willis Lumber Co. 


228 N. LaSalle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone: Franklin 3485-6 


Collections 


If you can’t collect it let the 


people handle it for you. They are the 
people for intelligent collection service. 
Rates low for results obtained. 


No charge if no collection, unless spe- 
cial services rendered. 


Ask Department 3 to send Pamphlet 
49-C giving rates. 


Use Clancy’s Red Book Service for ac- 
curate credit ratings. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION 


608 So. Dearborn &St., CHICAGO 
Eastern Headquarters: 35 S. William -St., NEW YORK CITY 




































A reputation for the prompt 


payment of losses, coupled 
with unquestioned ability to 
discharge its obligations, 
makes this Exchange a most 
desirable Fire Insurance car- 
rier for Lumbermen—and yet 
the cost is as low as is con- 
sistent with sound indemnity. 


_ABBanks’Co Mgrs. 
Little Rock, —__Arkane 
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M. A. Mummert, of the Mummert Lumber 
& Grain Door Co., made a trip to some of the 
Mississippi mill operations last week. 


J. J. Adams, sales manager of the Wallrich 
Land & Lumber Co., Shawano, Wis., when in 
Chicago this week reported a nice volume of 
business in northern hardwoods. 


C. E. Foster, president of the Chicago Lum- 
ber Sales Co., returned this week from a 
month’s vacation spent in and around St. Pe- 
tersburg, Fla. 


W. J. Whyte, vice president of Gregertsen 
Bros. Co., cypress specialist, was in Memphis, 
Tenn., March 18 and 19, in attendance at the 
annual meeting of the Hardwood Interior Trim 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


J. W. Ball, representative in Chicago terri- 
tory for the Gulf Red Cypress Co. of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., called on the trade in Milwaukee 
last week, and reports considerable buying 
activity among the cypress consuming interests. 


M. H. Wilke, of Wilke & Rehn, Beecher, 
Ill., was in Chicago March 19 calling on some 
of his friends in the local trade. He stated 
that the retail business was in good volume in 
his territory, with encouraging prospects for 
the spring. 


W. A. Knight, chief lumber inspector for the 
Illinois Central Railroad Co., with offices at 
Jackson, Miss., made a trip to Chicago last 
week to confer with W. A. Summerhays, lum- 
ber and tie agent, and other officials of the 
Illinois Central. 


G. C. Baldwin, of Cooney, Eckstein & Co., 
returned this week from a business trip to 
Jacksonville, Fla. He had planned to visit 


Mobile, Ala., before returning to his headquar- . 


ters in Chicago, but was prevented from doing 
so by high water. 


F. H. Burke, district manager of the Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co., returned March 21 from a 
three weeks’ vacation in the vicinity of Miami 
Beach, Fla., from which he derived much bene- 
fit. Mr. Burke left March 20 to spend several 
days at the company’s St. Louis office. 


W. H. McLallen, secretary of the Capilano 
Timber Co. (Ltd.), North Vancouver, B. C., 
who is making an extended trip through the 
eastern and middle West consuming territory, 
spent a couple of days in Chicago this week 
after a visit to Wisconsin points. He reported 
business only fair in Wisconsin, although pros- 
pects are encouraging. 


Lincoln O’Gara has been transferred from 
the Jamestown (N. Y.) territory to the Chicago 
district office of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., 
where he will take over the former duties of 
Harry Woods, who has been appointed district 
field assistant in the Chicago office, under the 
direction of F. H. Burke, district manager. Mr. 
Woods will spend most of his time on the road. 


H. P. Plummer, vice president of the Union 
Lumber Co., redwood manufacturer, made a 
business trip to the South last week, spending 
some time in New Orleans, La., and also visit- 
ing the redwood operations of the Great South- 
ern Lumber Co. at Bogalusa, La. Mr. Plummer 
stated that business in and around New Or- 
leans is about 35 percent of normal, there being 
a tendency to hold back until levee protection 
work gets under way and allays the fear of a 
recurrence of the disastrous floods which so 
seriously interfered with the South’s prosperity 
a couple of years ago. A bright spot in the 
present situation, however, according to Mr. 
Plummer, is the export demand for redwood 
and southern pine. 


David Winton, of the Winton Lumber Co., 
Gibbs, Idaho, took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity while spending a few weeks recently, 
with Mrs. Winton and two daughters, Peggy 


and Katherine, and son David, at Chandler, 
Ariz., to meet lumbermen in that territory and 
visit operations in northern Arizona and New 
Mexico. En route he stopped to inspect the 
mills at Flagstaff, Ariz., and on his way back 
visited the Cady operations at McNary and 
Standard, Ariz., the George E. Breece Lumber 
Co.’s mills at Albuquerque, N. M., and the 
plant of the White Pine Lumber Co., at Berna- 
lillo, N M. The mill of the Winton Lumber 
Co., at Gibbs has undergone an extended over- 
hauling during the first shutdown in three 
years, having been closed from Dec. 1 until 
the middle of February. 


James G. Wallace, well known lumberman 
of Minneapolis, Minn., who is making a tour of 
South American countries with his brother and 
sister, writes from Valparaiso, Chile, that the 
trip so far has been a most interesting one. The 
party sailed from Havana on the Santa Barbara 
for ports on the western coast of South Ameri- 
ca and visited Callao, Lima, and Mollendo, 
Peru. From the last port they made a 17-day 
inland trip to the Inca ruins of Cuzco, after 
which they sailed for Chilean ports. Mr. Wal- 
lace was very much impressed with the won- 
derful railroad construction of Peru, consider- 
ing the road up the Andes a marvel of engi- 
neering. They will visit Argentina and other 
countries on the east coast, expecting to return 
to Chicago about April 10. 


Douglas Fir Interests to Merge 


As a result of special meetings of stockhold- 
ers of the Continental Timber Land Co. and 
the Lyon Lumber Co., held on March 9, ap- 
proval was given to recommendations of the 
respective boards of directors of the two con- 
cerns to merge or consolidate the assets of both 
companies in such way as the directors might 
deem advisable. It is understood that when 
such merger or consolidation shall have been 
effected the present stockholders of the Lyon 
Lumber Co., or their transferees shall be the 
owners of 60 percent, and the present stock- 
holders of the Continental Timber Land Co., 
or their transferees 40 percent, in interest in 
the combined properties now held by both com- 
panies, subject only to the present indebtedness 
of the two companies. 

Baker, Fentress & Co., of Chicago, whose 
good offices as intermediary facilitated the con- 
summation of the deal, regard the merger as a 
matter of great importance in the present sit- 
uation of the Douglas fir industry. The Con- 
tinental holdings in Linn County, Oregon, cover 
38,959.6 acres and carry about 2,500,000,000 
feet of virgin timber, of which 85 percent is 
old growth Douglas fir. The Oregon Electric 
Railway, controlled by the Great Northern Sys- 
tem, has made application to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for permission to ex- 
tend its line from Albany to Cascadia, Ore., 
opening up the Continental timber and tapping 
other bodies estimated at 17,500,000,000 feet. 

The stockholders of both buyer and seller 
companies are largely Chicago lumbermen, S. 
M. Bloss being president of the Lyon Lumber 
Co., and Edward E. Barthell, president of the 
Continental Timber Land Co. 

‘The Lyon Lumber Co. plans to increase its 
outstanding capital stock from 30,000 to 50,000 
shares of no par value, and issue 20,000 shares 
thereof to the Continental Timber Land Co. in 
exchange for the latter’s assets. The Conti- 
nental will then declare a dividend of one and 
one-third shares of Lyon Lumber Co. stock for 
each share of Continental Timber Land Co. 
stock, appropriate provision being made for 
the purchase or sale of fractional shares. The 
stockholders of the Lyon Lumber Co. will be 
asked to surrender their present stock certifi- 
cates (representing 30,000 shares of outstand- 
ing stock) share for share for new certificates 
of the increased capital stock. It is understood 
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that later the Continental Timber Land Co., 
having disposed of its assets, will be dissolved. 


Who Owns This Key Ring? 


The Corinth Saw Mills, at Corinth, Miss., 
advise that they have found a key ring with 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN register No. 2397 
on it. The owner of this ring, however, has 
never had it registered; hence it can not be 
identified. If this notice should fall under the 
eye of the owner of this key ring, he can 
secure it by addressing the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, or the Corinth Saw Mills, Corinth, 


Miss. 
(@@@@ea2 2a e@2a2e2428 


Bonds to Yield Over 6 Percent 


An amazing amount of interest in the 
aristocratic and exclusive Port Orford cedar 
of southern Oregon has been noted lately. 
Everybody is talking about this beautiful and 
fragrant wood and it is in high esteem for 
interior finishing in palatial offices and hotels 
as well as for the lowly office of holding lead 
plates apart in storage batteries for automo- 
biles, submarine boats and D. C. radios. 

The Port Orford Cedar Products Co., of 
Marshfield, Ore., owns about 30 percent of the 
estimated total American stand of this species, 
about 214,269,495 feet scattered through 920,- 
000,000 feet of Douglas fir, spruce, hemlock 
and red cedar in Coos, Curry and Douglas coun- 
ties, Oregon. The company has 20,000,000 feet 
annual mill capacity and sells about 90 per- 
cent of its output through Dant & Russell 


warmth of feeling. He replied with the as- 
surance that he wished to slip away from the 
duties of the mayor’s office once a week to be 
with them and that he wants to be called “Jim” 
and not mayor when he does so. 

A native of Illinois, Mr. Newbegin came to 
Tacoma in 1901 and with his father, the late 
W. B. Newbegin, founded the Newbegin Lum- 
ber Co., of which he is secretary and manager. 
He is also treasurer of the American Wood 
Products & Cross Arm Co., both companies 
operating here. Mr. Newbegin has been active 
in the Tacoma Chamber of Commerce and the 
Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club, having served a 
term as president. 

The club addressing the city council in a 
letter expressed its appreciation of the selec- 
tion of Mr. Newbegin as follows: 

We who have been closely associated with 
him, as a fellow member of this club, not 
only during his term as president thereof, but 
on committee work and as an individual, know 
his sincerity of purpose and his progressive 
and wholesome spirit in the planning and sup- 
port of all efforts tending toward the upbuild- 
ing and growth of the city and the Northwest. 


Much Lumber for Rebuilding Bridge 


The Chicago & North Western Railroad is 
collecting a great assortment of heavy timber 
at its bridge over the Des Plaines River at 
Des Plaines, Ill. In this it has commenced a 
summer’s work that means a lot of trade for 
the yards of the northwest side as far as 
Arlington Heights. It comprises the prelimi- 
nary work of laying 
the third track out of 





= 








Chicago when consider- 
able work must be done 
at each town. 

This is the second 
time in seventy - five 
years when a _ large 
amount of lumber has 
been required for the 
same purpose. The 
first bridge was en- 
tirely of wood and a 
sawmill was established 
for the purpose at Des 








Quantities of timbers and lumber will be used in rebuilding this bridge 
at Des Plaines, Ill.. where the North Western Railroad is laying a 
a third track out of Chicago it 


(Inc.), one of the greatest shipping concerns 
on the West Coast. 

Baker, Fentress & Co. and the Continental 
Illinois Co. of Chicago have just underwritten 
a $2,500,000 first mortgage 6 percent bond is- 
sue of the Port Orford Cedar Products Co., 
secured by fixed assets of $6,740,000 not count- 
ing log contracts worth $686,000. The bonds 
are of ten-year maturity with a sinking fund 
adequate to retire all in eight years, leaving 
timber worth more than $2,675,000 and other 
assets for good measure. 

Net earnings last year to meet the $150,000 
interest charge on this issue were $453,539 and 
the four-year average net is audited at $283,- 
110. This indicates the strength of the property 
behind the bond issue. The bonds are being 
offered to yield about 6.20 percent. 


Elected Mayor of Coast City 


Tacoma, WasuH., March 16.—James G. New- 
begin, prominent Tacoma lumberman took the 
oath of office as mayor of Tacoma recently. 
Mayor Newbegin was drafted for the office, 
which had been filled temporarily by Commis- 
sioner Ifa S. Davisson, vice president of the 
council since Mayor M. G. Tennent resigned 
more than a week before. The council had 
failed to agree although many names had 
been considered until Mr. Newbegin’s name 
was suggested, when the council unanimously 
elected him. It is his first political office. 

The Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club greeted Mr. 
Newbegin at its meeting last week with a 


Plaines to meet the de- 

mand. The structure 

was rebuilt only about 

twenty years ago when 

carried a double 
track. 

The old sawmill established to build the 
original bridge, which afterwards became a 
grist mill and is. still standing, does service 
as a family garage. 

All of the piers of the present bridge are 
to be lengthened and new ones built requiring 
much timber for trestles, caissons and scaffold- 
ing. The company expects to have the third 
track in operation this summer. 


Named Officer of Real Estate Firm 


OxtaHoma City, Oxta., March 18.—C, J. 
Carey, of Chicago, of Carey-Lombard- 
Young & Co. has been made vice president of 
the firm of Callaway, Carey & Foster, real es- 
tate operators in this city, following the retire- 
ment of Roscoe Nicholson. Mr. Carey will 
maintain his offices in Chicago and devote most 
of his attention to the lumber firm bearing his 
name, which operates line yards in many Okla- 
homa ‘cities. 





To Move Camp Equipment 


ASHLAND, Wis., March 18.—Completing a 
project started twelve years ago, the Schroeder 
Lumber Co. of Oak Island, one of the Apos- 
tle group approximately 8,000 acres of land, 
has cut the last of more than 100,000,000 feet 
of hemlock and hardwood. All camp equip- 
ment will be moved this spring to Outer Is- 
land, where 40,000,000 feet of timber is to be 
cut during the next five years. Oak Island has 
been sold to Chicago real estate men. 





CHICAGO 





Wineyar-Gorman 
Lumber Co. 


Three double band mills sawing northern 
hardwoods: 


Lake Linden, Michigan 
Mareinsco, Michigan 
Winegar, Wisconsin 


Sales Office:— 


39 So. LaSalle St. CHICAGO, ILL. 





INLAND EMPIRE LUMBER CO. 
WE SPECIALIZE! 
INLAND EMPIRE PRODUCTS 





Idaho White Pine | Englemann Spruce 
Pondosa Pine White Fir 
Fir & Larch Cedar 


Telephone Central 5691 


111 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 





WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 
811 Roanoke Bldg., CHICAGO 
Randolph 1069 Mills at Mattoon, Wis. 
Jobbers of Yellow Pine, Fir and Red Cedar 
Manufacturers of HEMLOCK and CEDAR 
Sales Agents for Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., 
and “Soo Brand” Maple and Birch Flooring. 





and Air Driea ENGLEMANN SPRUCE 


We own and represent exceptional quality stocks in 
elmann Spruce, Sitka Spruce and Western Pine. 


We represent Nicola Pine Mills,Ltd., Merritt, B. C. 
PAUL MILLER CO. 
LUMBER 
General Offices: 308 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 





PIKE - DIAL LUMBER CO. 
AND 
WESTERN WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


High Grade Western Yard and Factory Stocks 
DOUGLAS FIR — SITKA SPRUCE 
From Our Chicago Yard or Direct From Mill. 
Phone, CANAL 0049 2251 So. Loomis St., CHICAGO 





GEO. D. GRIFFITH Cc. C. HUBBARD 
Telephone: Randolph 2444 


Griffith-Hubbard Lumber Co. 


Northern and Southern 
Hardwood and Pine 


Room 1364, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 





DONALD F. KAEHLER 
LUMBER CO., Inc. 


COMMISSION 
310 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


Telephones, Harrison 1289 - 1686 


White Pine. Fir, Yellow Pine 





E. H. CRAIN 


COMMISSION 


4859 No. Talman Ave., 
Phone, Ravenswood 7337 


Northern and Southern Hardwoods 
and Dimension 


CHICAGO 








Loggi rs 
SSINE raph c. Bryant 
Have you a problem to solve in logging, log 
fran pre economically? "Logging", will 
for oggig superintendents timber owner 

for logging .50, postpaid. 
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This Week’s 


Lumber Prices 





SOUTHERN PINE 


Following are f. o. b. mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., for the week ended March 15: 





Plooring | Partition 
xt” gram $64.58 | ior 40.00 
B&Btr, 90’ 68 | B&BUIP .neeeeee ° 
No. 1, 6-20’ 44.13 me 2 wececse ee 37.26 
No. 2, 6-20’ 37.00 Pinish, All 10-20’ 
oro... Se Rough: 
1x3” F.G x6” 42.0 
B&Btr, 10-20’ ., 40.19 y otteeeee - oe 
No. 2! 6-20".::; 2880 | Bé&better Surfaced: 
1x4” E.G.— a <oee 1. 48.45 
B&Btr, 10-20’ .. 65.42 “ihe 9.63 
No. 2, 6-20’.... 37.00 1x6 and 10”.. 54.20 
1x4” F.G.— SSE 66ebane . 65.90 
B&Btr, 10-20’ .. 40.80 5/4x4, 6&8”.. 65.58 
No. 1, 10-20’... 36.15 an 10&12” 78.39 
No. 2, 10-20’... 24.75 6/4 & 8/4x4, ed 
Coiling | 6/4 &, B/Ax8, pei 
%x4”", 10x20’— 
ID os. atistguoiai 33.62 | © {Surtacea: 40.08 
Bee & ccccceses $0.84) 1x87 13.13... 42.00 
™ @ e¢eseeses 2 0.70 | 1x5 and 10”.. 47.36 
BEES cvcesds 
ee | _ Casing and ‘Base 
1x6”, 10-20’— B&better: 
FT cecceces 39.68 4 amd 67 ...c- 57.81 
ye erie ge ears 57.46 
Gt Aouens eee 24.51 | 5 and 10” 58.75 





Jambs Byrkit Lath 
Be potter: o ee Fi avens - 15.71 | 
1%, ip & 2x4 SO Be scene 16.07 
& 6 eeaées 73.75 i2”" and longer. 15.87 


Fencing, S18, 10-20 
No. 1— 


No. 1 saaeeen, 
a 4.65 . 


a aoe 37.39 a Long- 
No. 2— eaf eaf 
O° 7" arr 21.24 | 2x 4”, 10.2620 29.66 
a ee 23.27 * 27.78 29.50 
No. 3— 30.60 31.30 
” poe 16.28 18&20°.31.73 32. 
SE tbdeobe 17.00 | 2x 6", 10.25.00 0. 
Boards, 818 or 82S ’.25. . 
16’.26.25 28.20 
at | eged TP 18&20'.28.31 29.86 
Br gere " 2x 8”, 10’.24.12 .... 
izi0" eet " 12°°2665 37.04 
Fe ee 18&20’.28.51 30.78 
i eee oes | 2x10", 10°.26.75 ... 
ee occ ea 29.47 12’.28.40 |... 
No. 3, (ail '6-20%): 16.30.95 32.78 
Set diced i8.47 18&20°.29.67 32.70 
ee 7 teens 19.24 | 2x12”, 10.33.59 .... 
Siete 19.14 12’.31.79 38.25 
No. 4, all widths 16.33.45 42.44 


and lengths.. 8.50 18&20’.34.00 44.39 








No. 2 §Shortleaf Di- Shiplap 
mension S1S1E No. 1 (all 10-20’): 
me Ge wewnes 25.49 Ee wn mbiaeme 34.34 
. 24.91 ie a ii aii - 37.75 
, ie 25.67 | No. 2 (10-20’): 
18&20’...... 30.04 GN 
SS Pa De aaccwe 21.41 ae aa 25.19 
Di eanee< 21.49 | No. 3 on 6-20’): 
ee 22.64 Me wedhstes 18.59 
CO  — as 24.73 1x10” vivenae 19.12 
Fo Pee 23.81 Longleaf Timbers 
SS 23.63 
16’.. . 23.89 a > 1 *. E&S 
18&20’...... 24.35 | S48, 20° and 
2x10”, 12’...... 25.91 under. 
ews 25.12 8” ecccnecnsne SE 
18&20’....°- 26.23 aoe cocoscece Ghan 
9x13", 19’...... 26.22 12” weeeeeeee 44.76 
Jee 27.42 Plaster Lath 
18&20’...... 31.27 | No. 1, %”, 4’ 16 
No. 3 Dimension No. 2, %”", 4 3.13 
Re Ce en 
DE cacesccn Be i‘ a= & 6”): 
RET tr., and 
SEEe"  ccces -. 16.25 “ay 3 ln ar 
an F : 
Stringers No. 1 
&4, * J, to 28’ 60.18 i? 39.25 
.... 62.00 | No. 2 random,. 20.93 








ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f. o. b. Chicago on air dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
— and ceiling: 


Dabir, 6-16’.$51.00 $56.00 $56.00 $72.00 $87.00 
“et * 6-16’. 49.00 654.00 54.00 67.00 82.00 
No. 1, 6-16’. 50.00 54.00 58.00 3 
No. 2, 8-16’. 42.50 41.50 41.50 41.50 49.00 
No. 3, 8-20’. 34.00 36.50 37.50 37.50 38.50 
No. 4, 4-20’. 32.50 34.50 35.50 35.50 35.50 
5” &6 /4— 4”"&wdr. 4,6&8” 10” 12” 
Dé&btr., 6-16’..... $67.00 $69.00 $72.00 $82.00 
No. mast, 6-16’. 64.00 66.00 69.00 79.00 
No. 1, 6-16’...... 60.00 62.00 65.00 765.00 


For peek 4 in No, 2, 4-, 8- or 12-inch, add 
$6; 6-inch, $9; 10- inch, add $8; in No. , all 
widths, add $6; No, 4, $4. 

§Furnished when available. 

*Contains 40 to 50 percent Dé&better. 


Specified lengths—In Dé&better, No. 1 and 
better and No. 1, add for 16-foot, $5; for other 
ee including 18- and 20- foot, $2. In No. 

2, add for 18- and 20-foot, $2; other lengths, eS 
Bevel siding, %-inch, odd lengths, 3- to 20- 


foot, but not over 20 percent shorter than 

10-foot: 
Dé&btr., 4-inch..$28.00 EE, 4-inch....... $18.00 
6-inch.. 31.00 SCR. coves 21.00 


Spruce one pine lath, 4-foot; No. 1, $7.75; No. 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., March 16.—DPastern prices, 
four or five bunches, f. o. b. mill, are: 


First Grades, Standard 


Mixed with 
or er or 
ingles 
Extra stars, 6/2. ‘$ 2.7560 2.80 $ 230 
Extra clears, 6/2. 3.05 3.2 3.15@ 3.25 
DE! dhctesoces 3.95 +0 4.00@ 4.10 
DE. cotdccoescee 3.95 4.00 
Perfections .......;. 4.90@ 5.00 5.00 
ES hn date scicees 1 11.75 @12.00 


1,50 
3.90@ 4.00 
Pirst Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 
Extra clears, 6/2.... 2.80@ 2.86 
Extra clears ...... 3.45 3.65 
—— esescevewe wey 4.10 
veesavaeeul 000 5.08 
Second Grades, Standard Stock 
Common stars, 6/2.. 1. 368 1.15 1609 1.25 


Dimensions, 5” 5/2. 


Common stars, 5/2.. 1.55 1.60 1.50 1.60 
Common clears. 2. 2.10 2.15 2.30 


British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 


ME 4 S6 cen aeuhs 3.90 
Eo ¢o8% ée6 ve 4.25 
reer 5.06 
Perfections ........ 5.25 
Royals (No. 1's)... 12.25 








INLAND EMPIRE PINES 


Portland, Ore., March 16.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association has prepared the 
following list of average selling prices f. 0. b. 
Spokane, as shown by orders reported by 
members during week ended Wednesday, 
March 13. Reports of prices shown on 82S in- 
clude sales of stock worked other than 82S on 
which the prices have been reduced to an 
S2S basis by using the working charges shown 
in the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion lumber price list of July 15, 1926. Prices 
of selects and random length larch and fir 
include sales of specified length stock with 
the prices reduced to the random length basis 
by using the sorting charges from the same 
list. Averages include both direct and whole- 
sale sales. Where prices shown are net to 
wholesaler they have been increased by 5% 
of the estimated mill price. RL means ran- 
dom length. lL means all lengths, regard- 
less of whether random or specified lengths 
are called for. Quotations follow: 


Pondosa Pine 
Feet Average 
Sold Price 
22,500 1x8” No. 1 common 82S AL. OER SS 
274,500 1x8” No. 2 common 82S AL... 25.59 
12,500 1x8” No. 3 common 82S AL. 20.56 


4/4 No. 4 common 82S R W RL 15.81 


75,500 1x6” D select S2S RL...... «+ 44.39 
98,000 5&6/4x4"&wdr D sel S2S AL.. 48.32 
55,5600 1x6” C select S2S RL......... 1.93 
36,000 9 a Ae dh apd C sel S28 RL.. 64.70 
46,000 ~ oe n,n avecsuns ¢s 6 36.14 

a. 143, 500 Sas/4 No. 8&btr shop s2Ss— 
3 Spee ey er a ia 39.03 
Re Loum ae ands owen be wade 28.99 
Ede tclatnihiaiaikinn ou eu 06a we 22.11 

Idaho White Pine 
13,000 1x8” No. 1 common 82S RL... 45.00 
34,500 1x8” No, 2 common 82S RL... 32.96 
176,000 1x8” No. 3 common 82S = e+ 28.26 
191,000 4/4 No. 4 common — RL. 90 
6,500 1x6” D select S2S RL....... 0.08 
3,500 6&6/4x4”"&wdr D sel bis RL.. 66.32 
9,500 1x6” C select S28 RL........ 79.47 
7,500 5&6/4x4”"&wdr C sel S2S RL.. 94.00 
Larch and Fir 

31,500 2x6” 16’ No. 1 dimension...... 19.93 
7,500 2x10” 16’ No. 1 dimension..... 21.43 
2,500 1x8’ No. 3 common, 82S RL.. 19.50 
5,000 4” C&btr vert er. fig. RL...... 41.75 
17,500 6” C&btr D/S or rustis RL. - 35.03 





POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Louisville, =. March 18—The demand for 
poplar bevel siding continues good, and will 
pick up now that the weather has become 
fair and more settled. Production is reported 
to be at about capacity. Prices at Louisville 
rule as follows: 

No.1 No. 2 


com. com. 
gknewee ed +++ $50 $40 $30 $24 
0 88 8 


Se§NGh ..ccvcccccees & 2 22 
iinch sccclsccccsccs OO 36 24 18 


FAS Select 





DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to American LuMmBERMAN] 

Portland, Ore., March 19.—F. o. b. mill 
prices on actual sales of fir, March 15, 16 
and 18, direct and wholesale, reported % West 


Coast ‘mills to the Davis Statistical Bureau, 
were as follows: 


Vertical _— 4 -ogal 


D 

Oia ghee se ae sat 50 a2. 00 $287 75 onus 
Se srchne wien : ¢nos 00 wees 
5/4x4” je. wens 41:25 ee 

Plat Grain Flooring 
MONET ealtad edie ewan bene 25.50 20.00 exte 
a” wkrceeenn ee a 35.25 31.50 ee 

Mixed Grain Flooring 
ee” wankycened i> ones err $15.50 

Ceiling 
a niwie 25.25 20.50 
ST atin sabiondeeioeas ‘tae 26.00 20.75 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 

ar re ioue 34.75 30.00 esas 
. Pa . anne 33.50 29.75 anata 
[ee cas cone ous eove §1R.78 


1x i... inf? 

CC eee a. 60 $44.25 $55.75 
Common — and Shiplap 

x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 

Mo. 2 .- SF Hh $18. 15 oe. 50 $22.50 

tO “vic dadines 14.00 aa - 
eS turtendens 7 HY 1. $0 9.50 

Dimension 


No. 1, 2” thick — 
‘ #1800 $19. ae 0 $20.75 $21.25 ey weveepted 
17.75 17.7 9.50 19.50 19.75 $23. 50 $23. 50 
5 18. 4 18. tb i. 75 20.00 19.75 24.00 23.25 
10”. 19.25 19.25 20.25 20.00 20.25 24.50 25.50 
12”. 19. 30 19.25. 20.25 20.50 20.50 24.25 26.50 
2x4”, 8’, $18.75; 10’, $19.00; 2x6”, 10’, $17.25 
Random— 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 


No. 2....$12.00 i. 50 $12. 35 — ” “ae - 
No. 3.... 8.25 .50 anne 
Wo. 1 a Timbers 
8x3 to 4x12” 'to 20’, surfaced........... $20.50 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, POs 6000000 stcnce Se 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced..........- 20.25 
Pir Lath 

No. 1, 1%”x4’, dry ..-.. icteorkentowees $3.25 
Ba&better, Flat Grain Car ‘siding, 9 or 19’ 
CO induverae Hbeeeeo« ewes eneuane seine oe see 
a. 4 eat linen eae dm 5 eines ORO 40.50 





SOUTHERN PINE TIES 


Wew York, March 18.—Following are quota- 
tions on southern pine railroad ties f. o. b. 
New York: 


’ 6"— Sa Heart 
to" Z Hinieoed ste eegneenre ° $1.35 $1.70 
TXB"  wccccccccccees cvccngceccoe Be 1.60 
) ¢ ee eccccccosce WOO 1.40 
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WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 


nd, Ore., March 19.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing here today: 


ish ah? al stock— 
a - a 00 4/4”. .. $33.00 @ 35.00 
1x 4—10" ve sen, oa 5/4 ... 34.00@35.00 
= siding— 6/4 ... 36.00@40.00 
x4” 24.00 8/4 . 37.00 > 00 
2x6", Flat gr. 27.00 Lath ..... 


4.00 
Vert. gr. 31.00 Green box 18.00@19.50 


~ WEST COAST LOGS 


[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 

Portland, Ore., March 19.—Log market quo- 
tations: 

Fir, y peters No. $21@22; No. 2, $16.50@ 
17.50; No. $12@1 250. peelers, $32. 

Fir, red: “ungraded, $15@16. 

Cedar: 5@18. 

Hemlock: pnarates. $10@12 

Spruce: 1, $26@32; No. $. 
8, $14@17- 


Bverett, Warts Ma pm, a Th quotations: 
Fir: O. $26; No. $19; 3, $13. 





$20@ 24; No. 


Cedar: Farts of shinels logs - & ‘$21; lum- 
ber logs, 

Hemlock: No. 512016; No. 3, $12@13. 

Spruce, No. » $4; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $12. 

Vanconver, B. C., March pe sate log 
market quotations are oe foll 

Fir: No. 1, $20; No. 2, $15; No. 3 4 
—s Sorted firsts s seconds: No. » $32; 

$16; No. 3, $10. 

mh. shingle booms, $26; $20 and $11; 
lumber logs, 328 and $21. 

Hemlock: 

Spruce: $27 an 


d $14 
$25, $19 and $12. 


NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn., March 18.—Following are 
prices on northern white pine f. o. b. Duluth: 


Common Rough Boards and Fencing— 


Pine: 





10&12ft. 14 ft. 16 ft. 

Be 1, IS Hccvccss $44.00 44.00 $49.00 
Ix OF. wcscce - 46.00 46.00 48.00 

> e werrrerer 51.00 51.00 49.00 
7 58.00 55.00 54.00 

TRTZ . ccvcece 80.00 80.00 78.00 

No. 3, 12 47 .cccccee 35.00 35.00 40.00 
PE Oc wcee sine 36.00 36.00 39.00 

Se terre 39.00 38.00 37.00 

1510" 2. cece 42.00 40.00 38.00 

o) 7». 50.00 46.00 45.00 

BO. 8, IE Fre csecives 27.50 27.50 28.50 
! — ee 30.50 30.50 31.50 

SE wonseees 32.00 32.00 32.00 

CO 33.00 32.00 32.00 
er 34.00 33.00 33.00 


For all white pine (Pinus fevetns? Nos. 1 
and 2, add $1; for S1S or S2S add $1. For 
resewing add $1. S4S, D&M, drop siding etc., 
a 
No. 4, mixed, 6-foot and longer, 4-inch, $26; 


6-inch, $28; 8-inch, $29; 10-inch, $29; 12-inch, 
$30; 1x4-inch and wider, $27.50. 
No. 1 Piece Stuff, S1IS1IE— 

10’ 13° 14’ 16’ 18&20’ 
2x 4” ...$35.50 $338.50 $32.50 $33.50 $35.50 
2x 6” ... 33.50 33.50 32.50 32.50 34.50 
2x 8” 35.50 35.50 33.50 33.50 35.50 
2x10” 37.50 38.50 38.50 37.50 37.50 
2x12” 38.50 39.50 39.50 38.50 39.50 

2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1. For 


No. 
rough, deduct $1. For D&M, add $1.50. 
Siding 4- and 6-inch, 4- to 20-foot— 


D Canadian 
wr i wweae eri ry; $35, 00 $25.00 $17.00 $32.06 
6” +. 46.00 41.00 30.00 20.00 34.00 





WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


The following are f. o. b. mill prices: 
No. 1 Hemlock Boards, S1S— 
8’ 10,12&14’ 16’ 
$29.00 


SS ee ee a $28.00 9. $30.00 
DEI «conaladns <openter 31.50 32.5 34.00 
Ek EPR ARE Pe eb iS) 32.50 33.50 35.00 
65% suis howawaaet 35.00 36.00 37.50 
BGP. Sssinh Wao cneme kee 36.00 37.00 38.50 

For merchantable S1S deduct $2 from price 
of No. 1; for No. 2, deduct $4 


For shiplap or flooring, add 60 cents to 
Prices on No. 1 boards. 

Crating stock, S1 or 2S, 6” and wider, 6’ and 
longer, No. 2, $28; No. 3, $23. 


No. 1 Hemlock, s1islE— 
10’ 12° 14’ 16’ 
ee 00 $32.00 $32.00 


2x 4” 331.00 $33.00 
2x 6” 30.00 31.00 381.00 31.00 32.50 
2x 8” ... 31.00 32.00 82.00 31.00 32.50 
2x10” - 31.00 34.00 35.00 85.00 34.00 
2x12” 31.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 


For No. 2 dimension, deduct $4 from price 


. 


WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., March 16.—Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 
8- to 18-foot f. o. b. mill: 


Bevel mang, ¥%-in 


Clea e. “B” 

a Ey ea $28.00 $25.00 $18.00 

Dae Sinvesedeus 30.00 25.00 22.00 

ee eee 35.00 31.00 23.00 

Clear Bungalow 

-inch inch 

RO 6 Wn a Side th occa eh aeane 47.00 39.00 

Cae” Ganneein se ted ++ 56.00 43.00 

PD bio wee sae Re eae 65.00 ~~ 
Clear Finish, 8- to 16’ 

or 48 Rough 

> ha chiecereexe csaaane 5.00 $ 71.00 

aa qaitaialana:il en - 80.00 76.00 

cS | eee ae 90.00 86.00 

Se Se  cbes'etoeesdeeoe - 105.00 101.00 

Clear Ceiling or Flooring, One wand hd or B 

1x3 and 4-inch, mT ge ot SPAR Keeg ae . - $45.00 


Discount on aaa 


Made from 1x8”. and under........:...0- 50% 
Made from other sizeS........cccccccecs -40% 
For 50,000 feet or more, additional dis- 
count GE ETT eS or 5 SEES oe 5% 
Clear Lattice, S48, 4- to 16’ 
100 i. Ya 
ife iene eae divnse ware abalone tee cbiee = 
TY cscot dele uteinid bbe cae idem bancheer ee 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills 
during the week ended March 16: 


Plooring 
1x3” 1x4” 
Edge grain—Bé&better ........ $65.00 $61.75 
Flat ea pee re 40.00 $1.30 
ine acta «mca onwe 25 
No 2 TOONS SENT oa 25.50 
Partition and Siding 
Boston partition, No. 2, 1x4” .......... $36.00 
Drop siding, B&better, 1x6” ............ 40.75 
Pinish and Moldings 
Finish, 1x5&10” B&better ............. $62.25 
Finish, 5/4x5&10” B&better ............ 74.2 
Cae. Se WE, BONE 530.00 0 6.6's oven 00 68.25 
Discount on moldings, 1%” and under.. 37% 
1%” and over.... 29% 
Boards and —_ 
Boards and shiplap, 1x 8”, No. 1........ $33.25 
1x12”, No. 2 Preuss aa 27.25 
ME, MR oo 55-05. 50eeneedre nd 24.75 
Boards, 1x8”, . Lees eR Sere 18.50 
Dimension 
No. 1, a SO eae $25.50 
2x 4”, Oe » 27.25 
ee aie ssa ch hie eee 31.50 
ae es Fee) ern 23.75 
a ene ee 25.25 
Lath 
Pe ee ee eee cede seeds owedebrsetows $4.25 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., March 18.—Following are typ- 
ical average f. o. b. Norfolk prices, made 
during the period March 1 to 13, as reported 
by the North Carolina Pine Association: 


Ror¢ch 
Edge, 4/4— 

Eeeyeer ss sl tak Sec i nn ater $45.35 
“fy Rl 9 te ate he EY Re $3.15 
hy REE SIE iets Sp Sn Fe ER rs 25.00 
A ee eee, eee 21.90 
No.1 No. 2 

Bemotter = is box box 
OS ee ae $46 min’ aa: 

eras 47.9 pel in 
4 Gees 46.50 $37.55 $27.45 $23.90 

ES 44:6 ccip atom 51.8 ata nap bie 
3 Aare 50.15 39.00 27.40 24.10 
Se eeksvees 52.55 39.35 28.85 24.55 
DH. cniee bs 0 67.30 46.45 $1.15 24.95 

Edge— 
BEE. 066 6 6 00:4. 480 1S iveevecesens $48.80 
Og vere ccedns ob aneaoneess 67.10 
pee 6) arn 70.75 
eg os CUA h econ dda Od Remenee + os 58.00 
r trips— 

SRS Ry ieee eee ees Ye ee $32.45 
Box eT PT eee ee ey eee oe 17.45 
Pine ‘Yath, EN EE ee Rn ree re 5.75 
Dressed 21%” 3” & 
Flooring— Width Wider 

ag nd reer rrer rs $43.00 $40.65 
Mo. 1 COMMON. 60 coils ves 37.9 $7.15 
B&better #-inch.......... 43.50 35.7 
Box bark strips, dressed or reSawn...... $18.90 
No. 2 *Air 
‘ers dressed dried 
ET Wek ns ol gveeecsven geet $28.80 $20.55 
SE ceo. eves theese eWeek 29.05 21.4 
TE” Set pades dae vetedeheoees 29.60 21.55 
SE ck cons hsidthvbinaarsale bine 31.20 22.06 


CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif, March 16.—The follow- 
ing average prices f. o. b. mills, those on com- 
mons covering 1-inch stock only, were re- 
ported by the California White & Sugar Pine 





Manufacturers’ Association for the period 
ended March 13, 1929: 

California White Pine 
All widths— 

No. 1&2 clr. Csel. Dsel. No.3 clr. 
ewes «+ a:cie $69.00 $64.75 $54.25 $41.70 
aa 69 64.2 52.50 60.00 
ee ae 66.25 56.75 44.75 52.75 
See. «v5 auen 75.00 67.50 54.50 69.25 
California Sugar Pine 
Re 95.00 82.75 69.00 52.50 
eer 86.75 73.00 56.75 62.25 
ge ys 85.75 67.25 50.80 59.00 
eee 96.95 81.00 67.25 79.50 

White Pine Shop Mixed Pines 
Be ee eae $31.50 Common— 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w.. 41.00 Th. 2 se meses 44.00 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 28.75 ne racine . aH 
Sugar Pine Shop de scans .50 
Inch | ee ppoliatee. $42.75 one a6 oes 21.75 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w.. 45.25 TIMDOTB.....2. 00 28.50 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 32.75 Siding, Bé&btr, 
White Pir eg a 29.30 
C&btr, all sizes 45.50 Lath— 
No. 1 dimen., 1- i eee 4.50 
9/16xa.w. .... 19.00 a << oa ‘sa 3.60 
Cedar 0 m., 

Pencil stock .. 25.75 KAW soreeees 16.75 
Australian Douglas Fir 
See 50.25 Cé&better ...... 45.25 

ES ee 43.50 Ties and tim- 
ye 52.50 ND ice a0 iikied 23.75 
10/4&th.x.a.w... 81.30 Dimension ..... 17.50 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 18.—Average whole- 
sale prices, carlots, Cincinnati base, on Ap- 
palachian “soft texture” hardwoods today: 


4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 


ee are "eA0@1ss oe 155 $155@165 
Selects ...... 105@110 115 116@120 
No. 1 com.... 80@ 85 38 90 690 
No. 2 com.... 45@ 50 54@ 59 55@ 60 
Sound wormy. 45 47 64 59 57@ 62 
QUARTERED RED OAK— 
WE cccceess cOeeeneee” s00 (e080 e386 6% 
a & Sess 65 Hy <-s cee -oam coe 
No. 2 com.... 46 
PAS Warre oO gsm $130@135 
Selects .... 750 80 s0@ 8 100 105 


eee eee eee eee 


No. 1 com.... He 68 73 85 

No. 2 com.... 40 $8 55 —s«OBSB He 
No. 3 com.... 26 28 27@ 29 33@ 38 
Sound wormy. 49@ 61 59 2 62@ 67 


Basswoop— 


FAS ......... 75@ 77 75@ 80 85@ 90 
No. 1 com.... 8 60 62@ 67 70@ 175 
No. 2 com.... 32 35 43 87 42 42@ 47 
CHESTNUT— 
) eae $ 80@ 85 $ 95@100 $105@113 
No. 1 com.... 48@ 54 64@ 59 60@ 65 
ag 3 oom». 22@ 238 283@ 24 23@ 24 
. wormy an 
No. 2 com.. 82@ 34 36@ 38 38@ 40 
No. 1 common 
& Better, 
sound wormy 385@ 38 %88@ 40 40@ 42 
BircH— 
FAS ........-$100@110 $105@115 $110@120 
No. 1 common 
and oa alae 4 4 p> 4 70 70 
No. 2 com.... 42 42@ 44 
BrECcH— 
PD bedéesese $ ‘0 af + $ 70@ 75 
‘No. 1 com.... i 45@ 50 
No. 2 com.... $0 80@ 33 
PoPpLAaR— 
Panel & No. 
13” & Re $140 $150 $160 
ree 105 120 130 
Saps & Sel... 80 95 110 
No. obs cee 60 
mee B Bve css $ 30 41 465 47@ 49 
me, 8 Bi vceee 80@ 32 33@ 35 $65 
M. 
| a --$ 75@ 80 $ 80@ 85 $ 90@ 95 
No. 1 common 
and sel. . 46@ 51 65@ 70 %3@ 77 
No. 2 com... 34@ 36 + 40 42@ 46 





BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 18.—The following 
are today’s prices on American black walnut, 


 s = A incinnati: 
o ches. wide: 4/4, $245; 6/4, $250; 6/4, 
Select: 4/4, $160; 5/4, $165; 6/4, $170; 8/4, 


$256: S/4 
No. 1: 4/4, $95; 5/4, $115; 6/4, $125; 8/4, 
$140 








of No. 1. 


*F, o. b. Macon, Ga. 


No. 2: 4/4, $40@$42.50; 5&6/4, $45; 8/4, $65. 
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NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of northern hardwoods, f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: 


AsH— 
FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No. 3 
4/4 ...$ 75.00 $ 60.00 $ 55.00 $ 41.00 $ 21.00 
6/4 ... 85.00 70.00 65.00 41.00 21.00 
6/4 105.00 90.00 65.00 41.00 21.00 
8/4 . 110.00 95.00 75.00 46.00 22.00 
BircH— 
4/4 ... 88.00 68.00 45.00 30.00 20.00 
5/4 ... 90.00 70.00 52.00 36.00 21.00 
6/4 ... 92.00 72.00 58.00 38.00 21.00 
8/4 ... 95.00 75.00 70.00 45.00 21.00 
10/4 ... 110.00 100.00 90.00 60.00 ee 
12/4 ... 115.00 105.00 95.00 60.00 
3/4 ... 79.00 64.00 38.00 24.00 
5/8 ... 76.00 61.00 34.00 24.00 


For 10-inch & wdr., add $30; 8-inch & war. 
add $15; for 5-inch & war., 8- foot & lgr., add 
$2. 


Price of No. 2 and better, 4- and 6-foot 
lengths, $32. For select red, add $15. 

Rough birch, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4-inch, two face 
clear, $80; one and two face clear, $65; 1x5- 


Sort MAPLE— 


4/4 ... 62.00 52.00 42.00 25.00 20.00 
5/4 ... 70.00 60.00 50.00 33.00 21.00 
6/4 ... 82.00 72.00 60.00 37.00 21.00 
8/4 ... 94.00 84.00 69.00 39.00 21.00 
Rock ELM— 
4/4 75.00 50.00 27.00 19.00 
5/4 80.00 55.00 30.00 20.00 
6/4 - 83.00 58.00 30.00 20.00 
8/4 - 88.00 68.00 37.00 *25.00 
10 - 98.00 78.00 52.00 ae 
12/4 - 108.00 88.00 57.00 *30.00 
*Bridge plank 
Basswoop— 
4/4 73.00 63.00 50.00 32.00 23.00 
5/4 76.00 65.00 50.00 34.00 24.00 
6/4 80.00 70.00 53.00 35.00 25.00 
8/4 84.00 74.00 60.00 35.00 25.00 
10/4 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 cece 
12/4 - 100.00 90.00 75.00 55.00 eoee 


———__ 


HaRD MAPLE— 


FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 03 
4/4 4 $8.00 $ 56.60 § 88.00 $ 38.00 § IT 09 

: 0.00 
6/4 ... 90.00 70.00 55.00 36.00 20,99 
8/4 ... 102.00 $2.00 67.00 38.00 21:09 
10/4 |... 115.00 95.00 80.00 650.00 30:00 
12/4... 125.00 105.00 90.00 65.00... 
16/4... 170.00 145.00 130.0 


Add for 8-inch and wider, $12; 10- inch ‘one 
wider, $30; 12-inch and wider, le 

Regular stock contains 50 ‘percent or more 
14 and 16 foot, and the following percentages 
of 12-inch and wider, 4/4, 10 percent; 5/, 6/ 
and 8/4, 20 percent; 10/ to 16/4, 30 percent. 
HARD MAPLE ROUGH FLOORING STOcCK— 


No.1 No.2 No.3a 

com, com, com, 
BIG crccnccecvccseoeoes $48.00 $33.00 $28.00 
BIE ccccccovccccccccees 48.00 38.00 28.00 


FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No. 3 





Key stock, 5 te $75, or on grades, FAS, +H 4/4 ...$ 62.00 $47.00 $42.00 oes. 00 $19.00 

inch, two face creat ese one two face Noi, $70; 6/4, $80, or on grades, FAS, 5/4 3.. 65.00 55.00 45.00 30.00 22.00 
. . No. 1, $70. $43 sco ee 60.00 50.00 35.00 22.00 
Sort ELm— One and two face clear, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- 80.00 -++- 60.00 40.00 25.00 
FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 inch, $65; 1x5-inch, $75 3/4 No. 2 com. & better...... 52.00... 

4/4... 65.00 55.00 45.00 26.00 22.00 > END DRIED WHITE MAPLE— 

5/4 ... 70.00 60.00 48.00 28.00 23.00 ReD Oak— F No.1 

6/4 ... 80.00 70.00 58.00 32.00 23.00 4/4 ... 100.00 80.00 65.00 40.00 ee. | oro. cue eeoneales $100.00 $ 86.00 

8/4 ... 865,00 75.00 63.00 36.00 23.00 5/4 ... 105.00 85.00 70.00 42.00 SE 2 Uo hina acuar tia aweoneinn wh 110. 90.00 

10/4 ... 95.00 85.00 70.00 40.00 eee 6/4 ... 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 20.00 > pertknwe dikeebaius dad oh 115.00 95.00 
12/4 ... 100.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 8/4 ... 115.00 95.00 80.00 50.00 St | Me ict anevadecliaeeeenues 127.00 107.00 
Following were sales prices made on southern hardwoods during the week ended March 12, Chicago basis: 
4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
FIGURED Rep GuM— MIxED OAK— 
i ee. 6—86—h( lh Ue dece “Sober eatneoe weeeweae ed ook Sd. wormy. 39.00@ 43.25 41.75 54.25 69.00 
Rep GumM— PoOPLAR— 

Qtd. FAS...100.00@105.75 110.50 «= cece eeeeeeee 106. 00@ 111. 50 ai gris A ep eal es . sath nmieeeeadias 

Pp aeel- 53.75@ 56.25 60-88 62.50@ 63.75 ad 69.50 i saps... 70.25 73.00 es do ee xeon 
n A .25@ | eee ee aps&sel.. 62.00 66.75 71.7 
No. eae. » eee 57.25 55.00@ 62.50 60.00@ 61.25 52.780 64.50 No. 1..... 50.00@ 54.75 51.50@ 53.00 ae i” ~~ anep 
No. 2. PEE SEE povuusecceee ‘evcceekateeé #600¢eneRunes No. 2-A.. 40.00@ 44.50 43.00 40. 7° Ce wcebreee wads 

See aay No. 2-B.. 26.50@ 34.25 28.50 28. 8.50 

Qtd. FAS... 64.50@ 65.50 65.00@ 65.25 64.00 68.25@ 75.50 No, 8..... 24.00@ 33.00 ............ a... ee: 
No. 1&sel. 48.25@ 50.00 49.50 49.75@ 52.00 51.75@ 65.50 AsH— 

Pin. FAS... 58.75@ 67.50 52.25@ 68.50 66.50 69.25 Pee 25@ 82.50 84.75@ 86.00 84.00 = — ——§ Liceecececes 
No. 1&sel. 42.75@ 49.75 40.25@ 48.00 48.00 50.25@ 54.25 No. quem. 51.25@ 55.50 57.50@ 61.75 54.00@ 70.50 73.50 
No. 2..... 25.25@ 27.00 25.25@ 30.25 25.25@ 28.25 25.50@ 27.75 No. 2. PE itcnwckenioee  abdabureeane “madbnve edie 

TuUPELO— Sort Marta. WHND— 

DE . saccseaeesat seape'desevee a @=—S sts aoteeee No. EE Bidun sine ebed- vwiwaiess<as 64.00 65.50@ 68.50 

me, ue is ee ppsne shoes ee: § =i heparin eet eee iin Sea eaa necdGa ae omecedbice 36.00 38.00 
n. D.- 4 @ .75 VOU | j.—-= + (j(_§ eeeeseeseees ceoeseseeeeces Hap aaa... 

No 1&sel. 37.25@ 38.25 a =, - #¢¢0e6nbese® eesnbernuee oe 88.50 93.50 
es See 28.00@ Pe cceiveudcteahe nesdeacteaes atinaavetawes BR My Sie acinwebecd decks oc kwadan 68.50 73.50 
WHITE Oak— Breco— 

Qtd. FAS. ..122.50@135.75 132.75 137.75 144.00 tS 65.7 
I I i a leans ee 2 4 ee GTeARiaees ReR where Eg lala 

Pin, FAS... 82.50@ 96.50 102.75@123.75 111.25@123.75 123.25 @133.00 Sr we Kasee SEgeReCRREPS ‘Sreneweyagee 35 26 
me Beeel. 66.768 65.76 63.068 63.36 66.660 73.00 76.386 70.35. ..  . 1 . };}»}}©=ReEEEEE SCH Sebo tere Tere R 
a rr re ee ewae 57.25 Sorr ELm— 

a aon re ee wee 8 =——-  keewnecas xhoaweeneaes Re > AOE desc ce tee see Bee 70.25@ 72.25 
a MR i i A ck wwlne \aleulawlare ole bd 55.25@ 57.25 
Sd. wormy. 40.75 See BEEP. secs es eedtwas 60.75@ 72.75 Manna GR RG caceccbars 25.00 37.25 
Rep Oakx— CoTToN woop— 

Qta. theta 52.75@ 61.00 ......0.-02.  veeeee eee eee cee eeeeecees 
eee = || a ee ee el Sd eh I cect teas méiamedaawéiad alewemmaeneaets 
EI aoa SCR wc 2 th NN a al a al ends MAGNOLIA— 

Pin. FAS... 70.45@ 78.00 87.50@105.00 100.50@109.50 99.25@122.00 FAS ....... 76.00@ 81.75 64.50 78.50@ 84.00 81.50@ 87.25 
No. 1&sel. 51.75@ 59.50 59.50@ 73.00 72.25 73.00 NO. 1&sel. 52.00@ 55.50 ............ 58.50 59.50@ 65.00 
Se Ae Of ieee De a \. . ogame ‘ Wi Dantes. “eee tune aitwa 34.00 36.50 37.75 





PHILADELPHIA PRICES 


Philadelphia, Pa., March 18.—Wholesale prices 
secured from authoritative sources exclusively 
for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are as follows: 


Southern Pine, Merchantable—1905 
(Dock Delivery, Philadelphia) 


Mississippi 

Southern Northern and 
Florida Florida Georgia 
re '.scembe sawn $40.00 $44.50 $55.00 
i RENE 39.00 42.50 51.00 
EE i alt ha 6 hn tee 40.00 44.50 51.00 
Pe: cwedeg aad 50.00 52.50 56.00 
PE” <cotbaégae 48.00 49.50 54.00 
EE” crséeecetes 60.00 64.00 64.00 
REST SS Se 56.00 61.00 62.00 
PE és weeken oe oan 67.50 71.00 
PE” cic iebeee 64.50 69.00 
DE cenescbee% nee 85.00 
ES sn adn s oe sea 80.00 


Lengths 22 to 24 feet, add 


$2. 
Each 2 feet additional, add $1. 00 to 32-foot 
price. 


Each 1 foot over 32 feet, add $1. 
Longleaf Pine Flooring, 25/32x2%4-inch Face 
(Rall Welovesss 


Bébdtr, ht. rift. .$93.00 No. 1 sap flat. .$46.00 
Bé&btr, sap rift. 78.00 No, 2 sap flat.. 29.00 


Bébdtr, flat .... 51.00 No. 3 sap flat.. 21.00 
Air Dried No. 2 Common Roofers 

D28s&M— D4AS— 

1x6” x5 -«« 28.00 peor %x9%...$31.00 

1x8” x7%.... 29.00 1x12” %x11%. - 31.60 





Shortleaf Dimension, 848, \%-inch Scant, 


10- to 16-foot 

EE 6 wb a:imaktenee $360.00 3x10° ..... - -$31.00 
Dae" cetuceaten ne” ee” cxeceeoes 32.00 

Se wenwbaweae 30.00 

North Carolina Pine Flooring 

No. 2&btr. No.3 No. 4 
#x2 2%. zit teenie $67.00 $62.00 aa 
te enim Ana 47.50 40.00 $29.00 


By ghia North Carolina Roofers 


1x6”, %x5%....$33.00 1x10”, %x 9%..$33.50 
1x8”, %x7%.... 38.00 1x12”, 4x11 . 34.50 
#- inch thick, $1 more. 
Red Cedar Bevel Siding 
7 Oe, Ge cicvevecss a ae ae «++. $39.00 
. | ee PCR aes o+eneecececae me 
> GM 26écuns ean oeteesteneceeeen. CEE 
Maple Flooring f.o.b. Philade elphia 
a4x2 14:x2%” 
MPMA First grade.......sec- 87.50 $88.75 
MFMA Second grade.......... 72.50 74.50 
MFMA Third grade........... 52.50 54.50 
Pondosa Pine Ducane 
Cc No.2 No.3 
ee cwiwdetete $ 69.50 $53) 50 $46. 25 $37.75 
8 Ow ccckawe --. 79.50 64.50 44.25 38.2 
Se .sawbhawwe's 74.50 64.60 44.25 39.25 
De” sedubeanes 84.50 74.50 44.25 89.25 
Se scdbbaae 99.50 89.50 48.26 40.25 
13” and wup..... 104.50 94. -€ 53.25 43.25 
aath, 4-foot N 
Do cneehmtaa . 50 c.1.f. t86. 75 delivered 
Rc wvenéevace 4.90 c.if.— 5.60 delivered 


WEST VIRGINIA WOODS 


Philadelphia, Pa., March 18.—Prices of West 
Virginia hardwoods, secured from authorita- 
tive sources exclusively for the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, are as follows: 


Ash: FAS 4/4, $100@105; 6&6/4, $115@120; 
8/4, $125; 10@12/4, $135@140. Common, 4/4, 
$60; 5&6/4, $70; 8/4, $80. 


Chestnut: FAS 4/4, $85@88; 5&6/4, $110@ 
115. Common, 4/4, $56@58; 5&6/4, $62@65. 
Sound wormy, 4/4, $36@38. No. 2, 4/4, $27@29. 


Poplar: FAS 4/4, $110@115; 5&6/4, $125. 
Clear saps, 4-inch and up, 4/4, $80; 5&6/4, 
$87@90; 8/4, $95. Common, 4/4, $60@65; 
5&6/4, $70@738; 8/4, $78. . No. 2-A common, 
4/4, $45; 5&6/4, $49; 8/4, $52@54. No. 2-B 
common, 4/4, $30; 5&6/4, $32@33; 8/4, $34@36. 


Red Oak: FAS 4/4, $95@100; 5&6/4, $1150 
120; 8/4, $120@125. Common and select, 4/4, 
$60@63; 5&6/4, $72@75; 8/4, $75@77. No. 2 
common, 4/4, $45@47.50; 5&6/4, $47@50; 8/4, 
$50@55. 


White Oak: FAS 4/4, $110@115; 5&6/4, 


$125 @130; 8/4, $180@135. Common and select, 
4/4, $65@70; 5&6/4, $75@80; 8/4, $80@85. No. 
2 common, 4/4, $50@53; 5&6/4, $55@58; 8/4, 
$60@63. 
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OAK FLOORING 


Following are carlot quotations, Chicago 
pasis, on oak flooring: 

$x2y%” x1%” %x2” %x1%” 

ist qtd. wht...$121.00 121.00 $94.00 $73.00 


ist atd. red... 91.00 86.00 73.00 68.00 
and qtd. wht... 81.00 71.00 63.00 63.00 
9nd atd red... 76.00 71.00 63.00 61.00 
ist pln. wht... 84.00 72.00 65.00 653.00 
lst pln, red.... 79.00 71.00 59.00 65.00 
9nd pln. wht 75.00 64.00 46.00 45.00 
gnd pin, red... 75.00 64.00 45.00 45.00 
BON WRtecccccce 63.00 49.00 37.00 38.00 
grd_red..... ‘ 61.00 49.00 37.00 38.00 
Fourth ...... - 80.00 24.00 16.00 15.00 

%x2” %x1%” 
ee OE. QMEecherivees cee cae xeee $98.50 $98.50 
Ee ee re 98.50 98.50 
Cad atd. wht. & PeGeiccscocicces 79.50 78.50 
Cen Mt SLi ie teeta ceeseeeey 77.50 78.50 
Se ME, GE c cvtcceseveesesens - 70.50 73.50 
 _ aera 66.50 66.50 
Pe , Ce snsen keke > earenen 65.50 65.50 
CM coiechobcnwekssevuwere 45.50 45.50 
GD - skccsrcewelsnawkenbeae - 45.50 45.50 
wie vies <dencseweaawewues 17.50 17.50 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of maple seoetng, as reported to the 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, 
averaged as follows, f. o. b. cars flooring mill 
basis, during the week ended March 16: 


MFMA MFMA MFMA 
BEX2U” wow eee cccece ---$79.25 $63.63 $44.18 





For Editorial Review of Current Market 
Conditions See Page 37 


NORTHERN PINE 


BUFFALO, N. Y., March 19.—The northern 
pine market is firm throughout and much 
strength prevails in the lower grades. Buy- 
ing is not brisk, but the advance of the sea- 
son is bringing about a little increase in 
activity. So little lumber is held by the mills 
that strong prices are expected to continue 
for some time, 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., March 19.—Eastern spruce 
distributers have booked some very fair or- 
ders during the last week. Clear, open 
weather has stimulated demand for frames, 
which are firm at $42 base. Small mills cut- 


ting limited assortments will shade a little - 


on easy schedules. Canadian mills have in- 
creased production of random and local de- 
mand is still quiet, but prices are well held 
due to heavier shipments to large Canadian 
cities. Dry boards are scarce, dull and firm. 
There is little call for lath and sellers are 
unsuccessful in stiffening quotations on the 
somewhat too abundant offerings. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, March 20.—There is an active 
call for all Northern hardwoods from all lines 
of consuming industries, and particularly from 
the automobile body plants for No. 1 common 
and better maple, and birch, and some No. 2 
common, The country interior finish plants 
are using select and better birch in large 
volume. Flooring factories appear to be work- 
ing to capacity and are now in the market for 
flooring maple put-into pile after Jan. 1. Prices 
are very firm, as dry stocks of some items are 
practically exhausted. Sap and red gum are 
moving freely to automobile body and radio 
builders. The furniture trade is quiet. Floor- 
ing grades of oak in Nos. 1, 2 and 3 are strong 
at mill points. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 18.—Sales of 
southern hardwoods are chiefly to furniture 
makers and other industrial users, few being 
made to the building industry. Prices are 
firm. FAS oak is strong and $5@10 higher, 
especially on 6/ and 8/4 and thicker. Auto 
factory buying continues active, with furni- 


, ture plants purchasing more actively of sap 


and red gum, both of which are strong and 
unchanged. Hard maple is up $5 on the 
average for FAS and No. 1 common and 
select. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., March 19.—Hardwood 
trade continues fairly satisfactory. Buying 
is not on an extensive scale, but it is large 





enough to indicate that consuming plants are 
busier than they were a short time ago. 
Prices of most items are well maintained. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., March 18.—The market 
for southern hardwoods is reported to be 
stronger, largely as the result of weather 
conditions on both sides of the Mississippi. 
Heavy rains have hampered production con- 
siderably, and mills are holding what lumber 
is available for shipment at full market 
prices. Buying by consumers and yards in 
this section has been light. 


HOUSTON, TEX., March 19.—Sales of hard- 
woods fell off somewhat last week, but prices 
are holding firm. No. 1 common and select 
sap gum 4/4 is selling at $34, and quartered 
sap at $37. No. 1 common and better ash, 
6/4 and 8/4, has been very strong. All magno- 
lia stocks have been selling briskly. No. 1 com- 
mon and select quartered red gum is quoted 
at $44. The export trade is taking a wide 
variety of stocks at good prices. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, March 20.—Local distributers of 
West Coast products report a good demand 
for long dimension in fir. Mixed car business 
from country yards is in fair volume. Coast 
mills are well supplied with business and are 
still busily engaged in shipping on old orders. 
Prices of long joists are steady and fir uppers 
are firm, 


KANSAS CITY, MO., March 19.—The fir 
market is showing strength all around, with 
common items very strong. Most mills con- 
tinue to insist on buyers taking a proportion 
of uppers. Inquiry from the rural yards is 
increasing and there is a heavy volume to 
be placed in the next six weeks. 


BALTIMORE, MD., March 18.—The weather 
is more or less of a handicap upon building 
activities, and the distributers here continue 
to maintain an attitude of caution. The range 
of the quotations has held but competition 
remains sufficiently keen to keep profit mar- 
gins within very narrow limits. 


NEW YORK, March 18.—There has been an 
improvement in demand for fir during the last 
week, and the getting out of orders that had 
been delayed by adverse weather has kept 
some of the wholesalers fairly busy. There 
have been some large cargo arrivals of late, 
but stocks in storage have not been increased, 
and the market is in very good condition. 
Prices are holding firm, with a tendency to 


advance, 
CYPRESS 


CHICAGO, March 20.—Cypress is moving 
somewhat more freely to consuming sources 
than for the last few weeks. Common lumber 
for retail yards is hard to get. Greenhouse 
interests are taking No. 2 common and pecky 
in fair quantities. Tank manufacturers are 
placing orders for thick stock. Prices are 
strong. ' 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 18.—Cypress is | 


quiet this week, with prices steady to firm. 
Fair induiry was received for C finish and 
tank, and for pecky and lower grades for 
farm repair work. Stocks of retail yards are 
reported light. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., March 18.—The lower 
grades of yellow cypress continue strong, 
with a fairly good demand reported. Shop 
items also are strong, as is common dimen- 
sion. The uppers are being helpei somewhat 
by strength in the lowers. Red cypress con- 
tinues in good demand. 


HEMLOCK 


CHICAGO, March 20.—Country yards and 
industrial consumers are actively in the mar- 
ket for northern hemlock, which holds firm 
at $3 off the new Broughton list of March 1. 
Available dry mill stocks are badly depleted. 





BOSTON, MASS., March 19.—Northern and 
eastern hemlock boards are still very scarce 
and prices are well held despite the light in- 
quiry. Both transit and mill shipment busi- 
ness in western hemlock is very quiet. 
Wholesalers are reluctant to pay the firm 


prices asked by the Coast mills, and retail- 
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“From the Tree To the Job” 











ers are holding off in the hope of buying 
more advantageously later on. Yard stocks 
are quite .moderate, however, in many in- 
stances, and it is likely that a few days of 
good spring weather will stimulate the mar- 
ket, 


NEW YORK, March 18.—The market for 
northern hemlock boards is quiet but holding 
firm. Stocks of lumber are meager, but ap- 
parently adequate for all demands. In west- 
ern hemlock, supplies are abundant and prices 
are firm. The market for western lumber is 
also quiet. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, March 20.—California white pine 
is moving freely to sash and door factories 
at firm prices. Mill stocks are somewhat 
broken at most mills. Retail yards are tak- 
ing fair amounts of Pondosa pine, and Idaho 
is in pretty good request from industrial con- 
sumers. Assortments of both Pondosa and 
Idaho pine mill stocks are considerably broken 
and prices hold firm. 


. 

KANSAS CITY, MO., March 19.—Common 
grades of western pines are in very good 
demand, and prices on such items are show- 
ing increasing strength. factory business is 
very good, and retailers more active in get- 
ting their orders placed. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., March 19.—Demand for 
California pines is not as large as dealers 
feel that it should be. Small lots are being 
purchased in a number of cases. Prices are 
holding firm at the mills, and the shortage of 
thick stock and of low grades is causing 
stiffness in the market. 


NEW YORK, March 18.—Demand for Inland 
Empire items is not brisk, but wholesalers 
would like to fill gaps in their stocks, of com- 
mon Idaho especially. California and Idaho 
prices that recently took a sharp upward turn 
are still holding very firm at the new levels. 


REDWOOD 


CHICAGO, March 20.—Redwood trade is in 
good volume, with orders coming in from all 
of the principal consuming interests. Indus- 
trial concerns are well represented in the mar- 
ket, and retail yards are stocking up for spring 
needs. Most of the redwood mills have plenty 
of orders for domestic and offshore shipment. 
Prices hold firm. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, March 20.—The volumne of 
southern pine business is ahead of last month 
and a year ago, according to some of the large 
distributers of this wood. Railroads and in- 
dustrial consumers are taking lumber freely. 
Retailers are buying dimension and boards in 
good quantities. Stocks of 6- and 8-inch No. 2 
boards are scarce at most mills. Prices show 
an advancing tendency. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., March 19.—Southern 
pine prices are about a dollar higher than 
they were a week ago, and further advances 
are freely predicted, as a result of increasing 
demand and some curtailment at the mills 


due to wet weather. Demand in the South 
is very good, and there is an increasing vol- 
ume of orders from the middle West. East- 
ern retailers have again come into the mar- 


ket, and there is a good inquiry from that 
section. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 18.—Southern 
pine is moving better, there being an im- 
proved demand from retail yards. Prices are 
stronger, but unchanged. Yard buyers are 
more willing to pay list. Items active this 
week are finish, flooring, siding, dimension 
and sheathing. Building is starting up with 
more moderate spring weather. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., March 18.—The southern 
pine market strengthened considerably during 
last week, and the whole list is higher, as 
the result of further heavy rains both on the 
east and west sides of the Mississippi, which 
have hampered production considerably. Be- 
sides, the demand from consuming centers 
has increased greatly with. more open weather. 
Dimension and Nos. 2 and 3 boards have 
advanced $1 in the last week, and other items 
are sympathetically higher. 


BOSTON, MASS., March 19.—Current busi- 
ness in southern pine is still quiet. Some 
sellers report a seasonable business in Arkan- 
sas partition and there is an effort to get 
$50.50 for B&better 11/16-inch, although there 
are still chances to buy at $46 and there- 
abouts. Both longleaf and shortleaf flooring 
are moving slowly and the general price range 
keeps about even. Offerings of roofers are 
light and prices are firm; 8-inch air dried 
are $30.75@31. 


HOUSTON, TEX., March 19.—Sales of 
southern pine are not as brisk as during the 
last week or so, but the market is holding 
its own. There is a fairly good demand for 
all items. There is a good demand for B&bet- 
ter flooring at $42@43, and for No. 1 at 
$36@37. No. 2 shiplap 1x8-inch is selling at 
$28. No. 1 dimension, 16-foot, is: 2x4-inch, 
$33; 2x8-inch, $32; 2x12-inch, $45. Bé&better 
ear siding, 1x4-inch, 9-foot, is selling at $47 
@48; 21%4x6- and 8-inch car decking at $42@45. 
Export items are in good demand. Heavy 
prime is quoted at $42@45 mill. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


CHICAGO, March 20.—White cedar shingles 
are selling freely to country yards at $5.25 for 
extras; $4.25 for standards, and $3.15 for sound 
butts. Lath demand is quiet. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., March 19.—While 
quotations are $3.10 for clears and $2.70 for 
stars, it seems to be easy, from what buyers 
say, to place orders for less. However, de- 
mand is not heavy. The demand for lath is 
increasing and prices are firm. Siding de- 
mand is a little slow, but prices are firmer. 





NEW YORK, March 18.—Eastern spruce 
lath demand is light, and there are not many 
lath to be had, while incoming shipments have 
been reduced to the minimum. A shortage 
later on is probable. Demand for West Coast 
shingles has not improved to a great extent, 


but there has been a diminution of stocks on 
hand, and prices are holding firm. 


HOUSTON, TEX., March 19,—Shingles are 
moving slowly at the prices prevailing fop 
the last two weeks. Lath are in good demang 
at $3.75 for No. 1, and $3.25 for No. 2. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., March 19.—Little change 
has been noted in the clapboard market, but 
that has been in the right direction. Retajj. 
ers are showing more interest. Eastern spruce 
and native white pine continue very scarce 
and firm. Quotations on Coast clapboards 
have firmed up a little of late. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., March 19.—Boxboard dis- 
tributers report a seasonable volume of busi- 
ness, somewhat ahead of February. Large 
consumers are coming into the market with 
inquiries. Production also is increasing, 
Prices look steady throughout. Round edge 
white pine inch boxboards are $27@30. 


News Letters 


(Continued from page 75) 


Boston, Mass. 


March 19.—Although the lumber market is 
still quiet in all its branches, there are dis- 
tinct signs of early improvement. City yards 
have been moving somewhat more lumber the 
last few days. The recent advance on Idaho 
white pine is retained. Business here is still 
quiet in Pacific coast softwoods, as buyers are 
inclined to resist the firm prices asked by 
shippers. The lath situation is somewhat un- 
satisfactory. The movement from the yards 
is slow. As much as $7.25 is obtained for 
nice slab 15%-inch, but there are still chances 
to buy at $7. Sales of 1%-inch lath are re- 
ported at $6.25; $6.50 for slab. Very encour- 
aging information comes from boat yards re- 
garding prospective lumber demand. 

Harry L. Folsom, of the Leatherbee-Mc- 
Donough Co., widely known as_the dean of 
New England Hoo-Hoo, is making a slow but 
sure recovery from his serious operation of 
several months ago, and is now hopeful that 
he can return to business within the next two 


weeks. P : 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


March 18.—After a week of fairly spring- 
like weather, climaxed by a real taste of early 
summer, the markets for northern white cedar 
and sash, door and millwork have taken on a 
more active aspect, despite the fact that it 
will be some time before country roads will 
be dried out sufficiently to permit much heavy 
traffic. 

There is a strong price tendency in white 
cedar. First moves toward filling out stocks 
are being made by dealers. In posts, fours, 
fives and sixes are holding the price gains 
made during the last two weeks, and even 
the weaker twos and threes are becoming 
more active. Poles are in good demand. The 
spring break-up already is putting a curb 
on woods work, and pole and post producers 
must cease operations soon. 

‘Those sash, door and millwork plants that 
cater to large contract work are running to 
capacity or near it now, while those depend- 
ing upon the country trade are still on short 
schedules. Between these classes are others 
which are doing an increased volume of busi- 
ness. 

There is a good trade in northern pine. 
Poorly assorted mill stocks are making it 
difficult for buyers to obtain certain items in 
seasoned lumber. Prices are unchanged, but 
upward revisions on some items are in pros- 
pect. Sales this year are in excess of ship- 
ments and production. Box and crating in- 
terests are still the foremost consumers. 
Railroads are buying for car repairs and 
right-of-way maintenance. 

Five cars of shingles were on the tracks 
of the Minnesota Transfer Railway Co. last 
Wednesday, as compared with two the week 
before. Only one had been there more than 





a week. The same number of cars of lumber 
were there as last week, and, of these five 
cars, only one had been there more than @ 
week. 

M. J. Scanlon, of the Brooks-Scanlon Co., 
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has returned from Florida, where he inspected 
work on the dismantling of the company’s 
sawmill at Eastport and construction of a 
new mill near Perry. Mr. Scanlon reports 
that the company still is operating a saw- 
mill on one of the Bahama Islands and that 
business has been good during the last year. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


March 16.—Edward F, Wist, of the Cali- 
fornia Sugar & White Pine Co., says the out- 
look is very favorable for a good year’s vol- 
ume of lumber sales. Many of the mills have 
peen down, but are now resuming operations. 
Shop lumber is scarce, while demand is strong, 
so prices are about $2 higher than ruled a 
year ago. Stocks, generally, are much re- 
duced, as compared with the figures for last 
spring. 

Frank Fish, sales manager for Dwight Lum- 
ber Co., who has ‘lately returned from a two 
months’ trip in the East, reports a greatly 
increased use of No. 1 common pine for fin- 
ish, particularly in the Colonial type of home 
now so popular in Boston and the surround- 
ing cities. The small, tight knots add con- 
siderably to the beauty of the finish as ap- 
plied in the houses he visited. In speaking 
of the present demand, Mr. Fish said: “Sixty 
days ago buyers wanted their lumber imme- 
diately—today they are satisfied if it is 
shipped in three weeks, because they have 
found the stocks are too badly broken out 
here to make immediate shipment.” He 
thinks most of the territory he traversed will 
use as much lumber as it consumed last year, 
and probably more. 

The molding bureau of the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association held its 
organization meeting recently, with W. G. Kah- 
man, of the McCloud River Lumber Co., its 
chairman, presiding. Aims of the bureau were 
discussed and it was decided to begin activities 
by drawing up for distribution among members 
a set of statistics on molding. 


Richard F. Hammatt, secretary of the Cali- 
fornia Redwood Association, returned recently 
from a trip through New Mexico, Arizona and 
southern California. Mr. Hammatt’s trip was 
in the interests of redwood producers. The asso- 
ciation put on an exhibit of structural grades in 
redwood, including caps, piling, laminated floor- 
ing, guard posts and guard rails, for the benefit 
of the convention of county supervisors held in 
Sacramento March 13, 14 and 15. 


Eugene, Ore. 


March 16.—A survey just made in the 
Eugene district (upper Willamette Valley), 
shows low and badly broken stocks at the 
large mills, and also at the medium and small 
operations. Mills in a position to manufacture 
car material have had no difficulty in secur- 
ing orders for this class of cutting, and there 
is a considerable volume of this business being 
offered. Long dimension prices are firm and 
the demand is satisfactory. Individual mills 
in Lane County (where the bulk of long dimen- 
sion is produced), have limited their produc- 
tion to the legitimate demand during the sea- 
son when the buying of this item is, as al- 
ways, at its lowest point. Such action reduced 
the transiting of unsold lumber and eliminated 
speculation. Inquiry indicates that volume of 
new orders for regular items being offered to 
the mills is fair. Some wholesalers have ex- 
perienced difficulty in placing orders with the 
mills, due to the fact that mills are booked 
two to four weeks ahead on the average. Indi- 
vidual manufacturers in this district intend 
to so regulate production as to stabilize 
markets. 


T. R. Greenwood, president Penn Lumber 
Co., McGlynn, Ore., and a member of the board 
of trustees of the Willamette Valley Lumber 
men’s Association, is at the Eugene General 
Hospital, recovering from a recent major 
operation, 





_ A survey conducted by four Bemidji (Minn.) 
Investigators and submitted to the civic and 
commerce association discloses that enough 
white and norway pine is standing in the Red 
Lake sawmill region to keep the mill running 
for ten years, while there is enough box lum- 
ber to last indefinitely. Eighty-five percent of 
the mill employes are Indians and the investi- 
gators report that their camps are fitted with 
every modern convenience, 
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MERIT —That Brings Sales 
to a Dealer— 
No wonder contractors, carpenters and builders 
come back for more when you sell them Craig Moun- 
tain Pondosa Pine. The lightness, softness, whiteness, 


uniform quality and unsurpassed manufacture of this 
fine lumber brings them back. 


Craig Mountain Pine works as few other woods do 
and dresses unusually smooth. It holds nails well and 
takes any paint, stain or enamel. 








Let us quote on a mixed car. 


Craig Mountain Lumber Co. 
WINCHESTER, IDAHO 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 


G. S. Patterson, P.O. Box 96, Oconomowoc, Wis. Alex W. Stewart, 931 Lumber Exch. Bldg. 

W. J. Schiller, 4347 Benton Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. Minneapolis, Minn. 

W. H. Lewis, 406 Chamber of Commerce, Bldg., D. Clinton Van Ostrand, P, O. Box 99, 
Denver, Colo. Omaha, Nebr. 











“QUALITY” Makes Homes More Salable 

ak ooring —not alone new ones, but also old houses—by encour- 
= me aging owners to line all closets with 

uilds trade on merit. aa 
Order it in mixed “DE SOTO” Closet Lining 
cars with “De Soto” Supply this stock manufactured from Tenn, Aromatic 
Closet Lining, Red Cedar and you'll notice an increase in sales. Order 


L. Cc. L. or carlots mixed with “Quality” Oak Flooring. 


DeSoto Hardwood Flooring Company 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 
Sledge Ave. and Southern Ry. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in 
this department at the following rates: 
30 cents a line for one week. 

55 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

90 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Eight words of ordinary length make one 
line. Count in signature. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No oaw except the heading can be ad- 
mit 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 


























Special 














THE GREATEST MARKET PLACE 


For people in the lumber and woodworking 
industries to advertise in, is the Wanted and 
For Sale department. of the AMERICAN 
LUMBBERMAN. Read the ads in the Classi- 
fied section—many opportunities are offered 
for buyer and seller. 


When you want employees or employment or 
when you want anything or have something 
to sell, advertise in the AMERICAN LUM- 


BERMAN, Greatest Lumber Newspaper on 
Earth, 


Our address is—431 S. Dearborn &t., 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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Wanted—Employees _ 


WANTED 


All around mill man for small planing mill, Must 

be capable of doing bench and machine work. 

Steady work for right man, South Central Indiana. 
Address “L. 152,’ care American Lumberman. 

















WANTED AT ONCE 
Oil Field yard manager. Must be able to handle 
large . business. Good living conditions. Good 
salary. But competition extremely tough. Must 
have record of exceptional ability as a salesman. 
Address BOX 1133, Wichita, Kansas. 


WANTED—YARD MANAGER 
Good one yard point in North Missouri. Give full 
information in your application. 
Address “I. 155," care American Lumberman, 











Wanted—Salesmen 











Wanted—Employment 














WANTED 


One first class hardwood salesman capable of 
handling the furniture and automobile trade. 
Address ‘‘M. 153,’”’ care American Lumberman. 


CAPABLE, EXPERIENCED 
Sash, Door, Millwork representative for Southern 
and WBastern territory. Combination salary and 
bonus arrangement. 
HUTTIG SASH & DOOR CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED A COMMISSION SALESMAN 


To cover New Orleans and Atlanta, Georgia ter- 
ritory, by large West Coast panel manufacturing 
plant. Must be well acquainted with users of 
fir panels in these territories and have had ex- 
perience in selling this commodity. In first letter 
give experience, reference and names of plants 
you have represented, 
Address “L. 159,” care American Lumberman. 


WANT EITHER PARTNER OR HIGH CLASS 
Salesman for established commission business in 
Denver; represent high class mills with estab- 
lished trade. Salesman experienced in country 
selling preferred. 

Address “L. 171," care American Lumberman. 




















WANTED 
An experienced lumber salesman well acquainted 
with the retail yards of Central New York State. 
Permanent position and unusual opportunity for 
a high grade man of ability. 
Address ‘‘K. 157,"" care American Lumberman. 
WANTED 
One first class cypress salesman who knows the 
retail yard trade in State of Ohio. 
Addres “M. 152," care American Lumberman. 
WANTED 


A man to sell Perfection and 24-in. shingles on 
commission. 


Address ‘‘M. 154,”" care American Lumberman. 


Wanted—Employment 


DIFFICULT JOB—KEY POSITION 


Has your operation been failing? Do you believe 

it can succeed? Is it free from killing burdens? 

Let me build it up to where it should be. 
Address “M. 165,” care American Lumberman. 





























BAND SAW FILER OR MILL FOREMAN 
Twenty years’ experience. Can do extra sawing. 
teferences or work guaranteed. Come at once. 

Address “‘M. 166,” care American Lumberman, 





OPEN FOR BAND FILING JOB 
Work guaranteed. Absolutely sober. 
years’ experience. 
Address “B-504 BROAD ST., Selma, Ala. 


LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 


Logged under all conditions, capable of handling 
operation from stump to yard. Experienced. 
JOHN H. LEASIA, 
3639 Bamberger Ave., St. Louis, Missouri. 


Twenty 








BAND SAW FILER 
Wants job with good concern. I have never faileq 
to raise mill cut and improve manufacture, 
» O. BOX 172, Oglethorpe, Ga. 


POSITION WANTED 
In retail lumber office. Bookkeeping, estimating 
and office work. 15 years’ experience. 
Address “K. 164,’ care American Lumberman. 














EXECUTIVE MANAGER 


Having had over twenty years’ experience in the 
retail and wholesale lumber business, filling execyu- 
tive positions the majority of the time, I desire 
to make a change about April ist. Thoroughly 
familiar with all detail work in connection with 
line yards and desire to locate where opportunity 
of advancement is good. Very highest references 
furnished upon request. 
Address ‘‘K. 168,” care American Lumberman. 





YELLOW PINE SALESMAN 
With long sales experience, established trade in 
Indiana, [llinois and Ohio. Wants salaried posi- 
tion with good concern. Al reference. 
Address “K. 170,” care American Lumberman. 





COMPETENT HARDWOOD INSPECTOR 
Wants job with reliable firm; have done road 
work; 10 years experience; references. 

Address “K. 172,” care American Lumberman, 





WANT CLUB HOUSE OR HOTEL 


For lumber company. Had seven years’ experience. 
Can give best of reference. Can come on short 
notice. Married. 

Address “F. 127,’ care American Lumberman. 





BAND SAW FILER FIRST CLASS 
Wants position with reliable company, mill or fac- 
tory. State what you have and what you pay. 
R. B. HUPP, 619 Yokum St., Elkins, W. Va. 





MILLWORK SUPERINTENDENT-ESTIMATOR 


Salesman-detailer, possessing general knowledge 
stock and special millwork, desires change. Con- 
nection with plant employing 20 to 40 men de- 
sired. 

Address “M. 161,"" care American Lumberman. 





RAILROAD COMMISSION SALESMAN 


Desires connection in East with manufacturer or 
large selling agency, for a group of mills manu- 
facturing West Coast products, specialty railroad 
material. Have an excellent trade and only inter- 
ested in large, high grade connection. 

Address “‘H. 152,’ care American Lumberman. 





POSITION WANTED 


By experienced young man as biller and detailer 
in general planing mill. Some surveying and esti- 
mating. 


Address “H. 159." care American Lumberman. 
—— 





SUPERINTENDENT 


Special millwork factory. 22 years experience. 
Thoroughly experienced in plans, billing, detail- 
ing and cost production and all branches of the 
lumber business. Best of references. 

Address “M. 158,” care American Lumberman. 





SUPERINENDENT OR GENERAL FOREMAN 


Of architectural or special millwork planv. Ex- 
perienced in listing from plans, laying out, de- 
tailing, billing, measuring. Accurate and reli- 
able work produced economically. 

Address “K. 153,” care American Lumberman. 


ACCOUNTANT 


With years of experience wants position with lum- 
ber company, preferably saw mill. Available at 
once and will go anywhere. Reasonable salary 
accepted if future is good. 

Address “H. 151,” care American Lumberman. 








WANTED 


Experienced Hardwood Inspector and Buyer. To 
call on producing mills in Arkansas. Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Texas. Must be familiar with 
mills in this section. State experience and salary 
expected. All replies strictly confidential. 
Address “L. 172,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A CITY SOLICITOR 


For Evansville, Indiana retail lumber company. 
Must understand estimating, be capable of selling 
complete job direct to prospect. Give reference, 
state age, experience, and salary or salary and 
commission wanted in first letter. 

Address “M. 156,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED PRIVATE SECRETARY 


By busy executive. One thoroughly familiar with 
lumber and capable of handling own correspond- 
ence. Male or female. State age, experience, 
references, salary expected. 

Address ‘“‘M. 163,” care American Lumberman. 


DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT 
Write an advertisement; send it to the paper that 
reaches the people. We can help you. AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 8. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 














WANT A POSITION AS LUMBER GRADER 


A yard foreman, have had 20 years experience 
from the stump to car. With best reference. Can 
come at once. T. F. MARTIN, Box 71, Richeyville, 
Pa. 





PROGRESSIVE RETAIL LUMBERMAN 
Open for management or position of responsibility. 
Age 30, 10 years experience all phases of business 
from yardman to manager. Best of references. 

Address “M. 159,” care American Lumberman. 


MILLWORK ESTIMATOR AND SALESMAN 


Familiar cost Book ‘‘A” and millwork costs. De- 
sires new connection April Ist. 
Address ‘“‘M. 160,”" care American Lumbérman. 


WANTED—POSITION BY GOOD 


Circular Sawyer Filer or Millwright. Address 
W. H. MELVIN, Fariston, Ky. 











POSITION WANTED—ENGINEER 


Experienced as Chief Engineer on large sawmill 
machinery and electricity. Can install and main- 
tain all kinds of-power machinery. 

Address “F. W. K.” care American Lumberman. 





LUMBER AND PLANING MILL MAN 


Wants position as general superintendent or mill 
or yard superintendent. Knows lumber and ma- 
chines, also retail yard experience. Available at 
once. Address W. H., 128 Pike St., Reading, Ohio. 





SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE BUYER 


Thoroughly familiar with all items of long and 
shortleaf yellow pine, including dimension and 
roofers, would like to buy for good wholesale 
lumber company. Ten years buying experience 
among southern pine mills. Address “BUYER,” 
eare American Lumberman. 





EXECUTIVE GERMAN MANAGER 


Age 38, married, Luth., with 16 years lumber and 
hardware experience, 10 years with one firm, 6 
years as manager of country retail yard. At present 
employed. Wants to make change- about April Ist 
or 15th. Prefer Minnesota, Wisconsin and Da- 
kotas. Good references, At present with Chicago 
firm. Write or wire. 
HERMAN RIZZI, 
350 West 37th Place, Chicago, Ill. 





RELIABLE COMMISSION LUMBERMAN 


Wishes connection with established wholesalers 
and manufacturers of yellow pine, hardwoods, and 
West Coast lumber. References. 

Address “TI. 158," care American Lumberman. 





YOUNG MAN WANTED 


In lumber yard in country town, Should be able 
to keep books and make sales and do anything 
around a small town yard. If he has any money, 
will be given chance to invest after he has proven 
worth. A good chance for a young man to get 
start with party along in years. State salary ex- 
pected. References exchanged. 

Address “C. G. H.,’’ care American Lumberman. 
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